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TO LOWELL, ON HIS FORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


On the 22d of February, 1859, a dinner was given to Lowell by a few of his intimate 
friends, to celebrate his fortieth birthday. The following poem, hitherto unpublished, was read 
by Emerson. Its form is not perfect, but it bears the tower-stamp of genius, and it has a special 
interest in its illustration of the relations between the poets, and as a forecast of the power 
which Lowell should display, in the course of the swiftly following years, in his “ War Poems” and 
the “Commemoration Ode.” It has another and even more intimate interest as an expression of 
Emerson’s lack of confidence in his own poetic powers, and his recognition of their limita- 
tion, so that he laid his tribute before his friend with the feeling that the friendship must make 
up for any short weight in the offering. Emerson was already fifty-six years old, and wrote but 
little poetry in his later years. Few poems in the select “ Anthology of American Poetry” have 
such high personal associations as this.— Charles Eliot Norton. 


AS I left my door, 

The Muse came by, 

Said, “Whither away?” 

I, well pleased to praise myself, 

And in such presence raise myself, 
Replied, “To keep thy bard’s birthday.” 
“QO happy morn! O happy eve!” 

The Muse rejoined. “ And dost thou weave 
For noble wight a noble rhyme, 

And up to song through friendship climb ? 
For every guest, 

Ere he can rest, 

Plucks for my son or flower or fruit, 

In sign of Nature’s glad salute.” 


“ Alas! thou know’st, 

Dearest Muse, I cannot boast 

Of any grace from thee: 

To thy spare bounty, Queen, thou ow’st 
No verse will flow from me. 

Beside, the bard himself, profuse 

In thy accomplishment, 

Does Comedy and Lyric use; 

And to thy sisters all too dear, 

Too gifted, than that he can choose 
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To raise an eyebrow’s hint severe 
On the toiling good intention 
Of ill-equipped incomprehension.” 


“The bard is loyal,” 

Said the queen, 

With haughtier mien. 

“ And hear thou this, my mandate royal: 
Instant to the Sibyl’s chair, 

To the Delphic maid repair. 

He has reached the middle date: 
Stars to-night that culminate 
Shed beams fair and fortunate. 
Go, inquire his horoscope, 

Half of memory, half of hope.” 


From Paques to Noél, 
Prophets and bards, 
Merlin, Llewellyn, 
High-born Hoel, 
Well-born Lowell,— 
What said the Sibyl ? 
What was the fortune 
She sung for him ? 


“ Strength for the hour.” 


Man of marrow, man of mark, 
Virtue lodged in sinew stark; 
Rich supplies and never stinted, 
More behind at need is hinted; 
Never cumbered with the morrow, 
Never knew corroding sorrow ; 
Too well gifted to have found 
Yet his opulence’s bound; 

Most at home in mounting fun,* 
Broadest joke, and luckiest pun; 
Masking in the mantling tones 
Of his rich, laugh-loving voice, 
In speeding troops of social joys, 
And in volleys of wild mirth, 
Purer metal, rarest worth, 
Logic, passion, cordial zeal, 
Such as bard and hero feel. 
Strength for the hour — 

For the day sufficient power; 
Well advised, too easily great 
His large fleece to antedate. 


But if another temper come— 

If on the sun shall creep a gloom, 

A time and tide too exigent, 

When the old mounds are torn and rent, 
More proud, more strong competitors 
“Marshal the lists for emperors— 

Then the pleasant bard will know 

To put this frolic mask behind him, 
Like an old summer cloak, 

And in sky-born mail to bind him, 
And single-handed cope with Time, 
And parry and deal the thunder-stroke. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


Washington Square, and thence 

runs northward for two miles 

and a half until it finds Central 

Park; fortwo miles and a half, 

again, it forms the eastern 
boundary of the Park; then it traverses Har- 
lem and some last remains of shanty-town ; 
and it ends at the Harlem River. 

This is what the map says. Buta street has 
real vitality only in so far as it is flanked by the 
ordered habitations of men; and considering 
Fifth Avenue thus, I hardly know where to 
place its northern termination. Along the up- 


per portions of the Park it pauses, architec- 
turally out of breath ; and although it gets its 
“second wind” in Harlem, ere long it lies down 
again amid dust and goats, in so forlorn a 
plight that, near the river, its best friend would 
be slow to recognize it. But even if I could 
say, Here Fifth Avenue practically ends to- 
day, the words would not be worth writing. 
Fifth Avenue never remains long out of breath, 
and so the truth of to-day might be an insult- 
ing falsehood to-morrow. 

My canvas is not big enough to contain a 
sketch of the whole of this elastic street. As 
choice is needful, I naturally select the parts 
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THE WASHINGTON ARCH. 


which I really know rather than those which I 
have merely seen. I really know only those 
below Central Park; best of all I know those 
nearest to Washington Square; and as these are 
the oldest portions, with them our little survey 
may fittingly begin. 


I. 


LeT us take the first step amid: pecuniary 
facts. 
In the year 1790, one Captain Robert Rich- 
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ard Randall paid £5000 sterling for twenty-one 
acres of good farming land lying to the north- 
eastward of whatis now Washington Square. In 
1801 he died, and his will directed that a “ Snug 
Harbor” for old salts be built upon his farm, 
the produce of which, he believed, would for- 
ever furnish his pensioners with a sufficiency 
of vegetable and cereal rations. Such, in truth, 
has proved to be the case. But the product 
has been in the secondary, not the primary, 
fruits of the soil— in round dollars of gold and 
oblong ones of green paper. Randall’s trus- 
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tees were farther-sighted than he, and, with 
legislative sanction, they leased the urban farm 
in building lots, and set Snug Harbor on Staten 
Island. Leasehold property the farm still re- 
mains, and its value has certainly been much 
impaired by the fact. Yet hear how this value 
has increased. When the captain died his land 
was yielding $4000 a year; by 1848 the in- 
come was tenfold greater; and to-day it 
amounts to $350,000. No food is grown by 
their trustees for the snugly housed sailors of 
to-day; but although much is bought for 
them, the coffers of their home bulge fatly with 
the moneys that remain. 

Looking a little farther up-town, I may re- 
mind you that last spring the site of the house 
in which Mr. Belmont had lived, on the north- 
east corner of Eighteenth street, was sold, with 
the site of its neighbor, and its stable for 
$615,000; and every one knew that only the 
site—the actual soil—had determined the 
price, for the buildings were instantly reduced 
to potsherds and powder. Compare this price 
with Randall’s $25,000 for twenty-one acres, 
and you will see how the worth of ground in 
the lower parts of Fifth Avenue has increased 
during just a hundred years. Notice then that 
the Mr. Belmont of to-day intends to build his 
new house on the northeast corner of Eighty- 
first street, facing the park, and you see how 
rapidly Fifth Avenue people are going up- 
town; for it was only in the earlier ’fifties that 
his father built, and he was counted almost as 
apioneer. Asagainst the $615,000 taken in on 
the corner of Eighteenth street, say the news- 
papers, only $285,000 have been paid out at 
the corner of Eighty-first street for a site of 
somewhat similar size. But it was the intrusion 
of that greedy yet lavish monster called Busi- 
ness which determined the former sum. To 
understand how the value of Fifth Avenue 
ground as a foundation for dwelling-houses 
has advanced, you would have to know what 
the Eighteenth street corner was worth in the 
‘fifties, and compare that sum with the $285,000 
paid this year at Eighty-first street. I am told 
that it was about $40,000, but the statement 
may be only approximately true. 

Although I was born but half a mile from 
the starting-point of Fifth Avenue, and in a 
house which had just been built, I cannot quite 
remember Captain Randall, or even his first 
trustees; nor can my mother. But my mother 
can remember when, in the thirties, those mar- 
ble-trimmed red houses were finished which 
stand on a part of his land, and front on Wash- 
ington Square. Into one of them moved her 
parents with their children, coming up from 
Beekman street; and into another moved my 
father’s parents and their children, coming from 
the corner of Chambers street and Broadway, 


where the Stewart Building now stands. Thus, 
if Randall’s farm had been farmed as he de- 
creed, some one else might now be telling you 
about Fifth Avenue; but as things actually hap- 
pened, I have good cause to feel that no one 
else could consider it more sympathetically. 

My mother’s newly transplanted childish eyes 
gazed from the back windows of the Washing- 
ton Square house upon a stretch of green fields 
dotted with real live red cows. And the neigh- 
boring avenue must have grown slowly at first, 
for I am told that my own freshly opened baby 
eyes saw, from one of its new houses near 
Seventeenth street, only a few others marking 
out its further course. I will not say precisely 
when this was. Dates are precious things, but 
when so sharply cut as to be available for home- 
thrusts, indifferently attractive to the feminine 
mind. I shall not juggle with chronology while 
making this little personally conducted tour 
through the not-far-away past, but I shall mix 
a gentle vapor of vagueness with my notes of 
time —naming, for instance, a decade orva lus- 
ter instead of a definite year. Thus I may ex- 
plain that such of my recollections as are clear 
enough to be quite trustworthy date from the 
days when the cruel war was very nearly over. 
Earlier ones are picturesquely blurred, and the 
earliest of all I venture to doubt myself. Can 
it be true that I dreamily remember a canvas 
hippodrome where the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
stands, and kids curveting in idiotic pride over 
imaginary mountain peaks on the rough ground 
of what is Madison Square? Can it be true 
that when we looked from our nursery win- 
dows toward Sixteenth street we saw, on a lot 
foolishly called vacant, the most interesting of 
all possible homes—an abandoned street-car 
fitted with a front-door and a chimney-pot, 
and inhabited by an Irish family of consider- 
able size ? This last —shall I say fact ?— has 
been told me by my elders. I rejoice to say 
that I do not remember it; but I am sure that 
if it is a fact, hot must have been our envy of 
the little Paddies so romantically housed. 


Il. 


LATER on, the material world in which I gen- 
erally moved was bounded by Sixth Avenue 
and by Washington, Union, and Madison 
squares, although, of course, we sometimes 
walked farther up the avenue, and farther 
down Broadway where all the shops were 
congregated, and made veritable picnic ex- 
cursions to far-off Central Park. I doubt 
whether any small girls who live on Fifth Ave- 
nue now are permitted to “play around the 
block.” But this was our constant after-break- 
fast recreation, with not even a nurse to keep 
eye upon us. When we got too old to trundle 
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A WINTER MORNING. 


hoops and fly red balloons, we “roller-skated,” 
plied the daring bean-shooter, or played tag or 
“T spy,” with a lamp-post for goal and area- 
doors as hiding-spots. There was much amuse- 
ment also in watching for the people who daily 
passed up and down, with less frequent resort 
to public vehicles than the longer distances or 
more hurried occupations of to-day compel. 
They were young men and old going down to 
their business, school-boys and maidens going 
up to their desks; all were sure to come every 
morning; and those whom we did not actually 
know by name soon had names and characters 
invented for them. Private carriages were few 
inthe mornings. But there was a line of stages 
which turned into the avenue from Broadway 
at Thirteenth street, and stopped finally at 
Forty-second. These stages were gaily colored, 
and had big pictures on each side—pictures 
of Swiss landscapes, prairie fights, foaming 
steamboats, and flying trotters; and part of 
our morning’s interest was to watch for the 
ones which we had severally “chosen” as 
tie most attractive. The trotting-wagon gave 
Fifth Avenue its afternoon character in those 
days. Of course my lady’s carriage was not 
rare, but it appeared once where we see it a 
hundred times to-day. The high “trap” was 
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(FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET.) 


but just beginning to be brought, or copied, 
from England, with such horses as thereunto 
pertained. There were no hansoms, or tan- 
dems, or four-in-hands; and as for equestrians, 
Mr. Olmsted has told me that in the later 
fifties not a dozen saddle-horses were kept 
in New York, except by the riding-school, and 
that his first scheme for Central Park included 
no bridle-paths at all. 

But I think that there must have been more 
trotters in the ’sixties than there are now. At 
all events, there seemed to be many more; and 
Harlem Lane, which now lies obliterated under 
the new street-lines north of the Park, was 
crowded with drivers, each eager for a trial of 
speed with whomsoever chance might bring 
up beside him. Of course, to get to the lane 
every one had to drive up the avenue, and so 
it was gay of a springtime afternoon, although 
not in the fashion of these current years. Many 
pretty girls trod the sidewalks, but they were 
rarer in vehicles; nor had the fashionable 
young man-about-town yet largely developed. 
The trotter, the sporting man, and the mature 
citizen of “horsey” tastes, were the figures one 
watched for. Most elderly citizens, however 
rich and staid, seem to have had these tastes 
when a horse always meant a trotter. It was 
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wonderful to behold how fat they could be, and 
yet find comfort in such spidery wagons. But 
the most amazing of all was Commodore Van- 
derbilt, who regularly passed behind an alert, 
nervous team—he looked so little alert or 
nervous himself, and so very saintly, with his 
serene, fine profile, his snowy hair, and his 
voluminous clerical white cravat. 

On winter days the scene was the same, with 
a difference. There was much more snow in 
those years, and, as I remember, no effort was 
made to cart it away, although it might be 
partly thrown aside to the curbstone, for the 
sake of the laboring stages. Every man who 


CAB-STAND AT NIGHT, 


owned a trotter owned a cutter, too, and the 
trotter was even faster with runners than with 
wheels behind him. 

You should have seen the streets of New 
York in those days if you think they are dirty 
now. I cannot recollect the traditional pre- 
datory pig, but I remember how long the dirty 
snow remained, gradually changing into frozen 
dirt, and how ubiquitous, how necessary, was 
the crossing-sweeper when its melting seemed 
to flood the world. Great herds of cattle were 
then driven through the streets at midday on 
their way to the shambles. We were always 
on the watch for them on Tuesdays, so that 
we might seek refuge on some stoop which 
could be shut off by a gate. To-day, more- 
over, the bill-sticker sticketh not wherever 
he listeth: then he did. The frequent boards 
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which protected vacant lots were ragged with 
his declarations, and long, narrow slips were 
liberally pasted against the curbstones over 
the gutters, in the neighborhood of the cross- 
ings, especially when election-day was near at 
hand. 

“ The block,” I say, was our early morning 
play-ground ; fortunately its farther side faced 
the shady, quiet precincts of Union Square, 
which were not positively forbidden to our 
unguarded feet; and a little later in the day 
we always took a decorous walk, now with 
due nursely protection, down Fifth Avenue to 
Washington Square, to visit our Quaker grand- 
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mother, whose “thee ” and “thy ” I remember 
as not less sweet than her gingersnaps. 

I have already told how Union Square looked 
when the war was drawing to a close.! And 
Washington Square (our elders called it Wash- 
ington Parade-ground) was even more quiet 
and shadowy. It, too, had then a high wooden 
paling, and only children and very peaceful, 
decorous loiterers filled its paths and benches. 
Here, too, there were pop-corn and cake-ven- 
ders, and old Irishmen who sold ballads. I 
wonder whether any ballads are sold in New 
York now ? They were printed on little sheets 
of very bad paper, strung with clothes-pins on 
lines against the palings, and sold for a cent 
apiece. And as the middle of February drew 

1 « Picturesque New-York,” CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
December, 1892. 
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near, their place was: taken by comic valen- 
tines which, despite their gaily-tinted pictures, 
were disposed of at the same temperate price. 
It was usually for our governesses and tutors 
that we purchased these valentines. 


III. 


Nor until some time after 1870 was the drive- 
way opened across Washington Square, and 
the ill-reputed street beyond irreverently re- 
baptized as South Fifth Avenue. Since then a 
few tall apartment-houses have been built, the 
beautiful yellow church on the southern side 
whose crowning cross shines out electrically 
at night, and the snowy arch which says, Here 
the real Fifth Avenue begins. Also, the digni- 
fied monotony of the red-brick, white-trimmed 
block where my grandparents lived till they 
died has been scandalously broken by a change 
in one fagade ; and a good deal of traffic now 
passes through the square. But it.can hardly 
be called one of traffic’s highroads, except 
at dawn, when farmers’ carts rumble plenti- 
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fully through on their way to Jefferson Mar- 
ket ; the streets which encircle it have not been 
widened, and are still places for residence, not 
for business; and when I think how things have 
happened elsewhere in New York, I am ready 
to affirm that Washington Square has thus far 
led a reasonably conservative life. 

So, too, it has been with the lowest part of 
the avenue and its adjacent streets, thanks 
partly to Snug Harbor’s leasehold grasp. They 
are not the fashionable streets they were in 
my childhood; but “ good people” still live 
in them, and the number is now increasing 
again year by year, desecrated dwellings being 
restored within and without, anda beliefsteadily 
gaining ground ‘hat, whatever may happen a 
little farther up the avenue, this quarter-mile 
stretch will remain a “ good residence neigh- 
borhood.” We who live in this part of New 
York recognize its inconvenience as regards 
visiting many of our friends, and enjoying Cen- 
tral Park when the buds begin to swell. But 
we maintain its exceptional convenience in 
almost every other respect, we are proud of the 
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aroma of fifty years’ antiquity which we breathe, 
and we delight to maintain that this is the 
only part of New York, outside the tenement 
districts, where a “neighborhood feeling” 
exists. Sometimes, down here, we even call 
upon a newly established neighbor whom we 
know only by name. Perhaps, up near the 


A MAY AFTERNOON 


Park, you do not do this, because people with 
such nice names are not so apt to settle near 
you. 

But as we come within sight of Fourteenth 
street the changes are many and rapidly grow- 
ing. Business has got a firm foothold here, 
has spread its tentacles to the east and west, 


It 


and is gradually creeping up and up, until who 
can say how soon the whole of Fifth Avenue, 
as far as the Park, may be a commercial street ? 
I cannot remember the time when Dame Fash- 
ion was quite as content below as above Four- 
teenth street. The avenue above this point, 
the cross-street blocks quite near it (with a 
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preference for Fourteenth and Twenty-third as 
wider streets than the others), and Union and 
Madison squares — these were her chosen do- 
mains; but it is only their upper portions which 
she now has the courage to dispute, half-heart- 
edly, with King Business. By the time that the 
war was well done with, she had carried up 
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her dwellings in solid blocks as high as Forty- 
second street; but above this there were 
very few of them. There were open cattle- 
yards on the site of the Windsor Hotel; and 
in certain sunken lots near by were skating- 
ponds, provided with comfortable huts, lunch- 
counters, and admission-fees, where all the 
fashionable world, in its younger generations, 
skated valiantly. 

When this region began to clothe itself 
with brown-stone and brick, the regions lower 
down were already beginning to alter their gar- 
ments as commercial activity required. Union 
Square and the avenue itself were first in this 
act. Fourteenth and Twenty-third streets, now 
so radically changed, were hardly touched by 
trade until the elevated railroad brought them 
within reach of shoppers from the suburbs. 
No one much younger than I can realize what 
a wail went up in New York when the first 
shop-window was cut on the avenue—if I 
am not mistaken, at the southeast corner of 
Seventeenth street. The pride the city then 
felt in this street was something quite pro- 
vincial and superb. I was. often told in my 
small years that it was the finest street in the 
world. I had imagination enough not to be- 
lieve this, but I thought it tremendously fine; 
and when the shopman camped upon it, I 


too put ashes on my head, and believed that 
what Mr. Wegg would have called the “ De- 
cline and Fall Off” of New York had certainly 
set in. 

Delmonico’s was then on the northeast cor- 


ner of Fourteenth street. I was allowed to 
visit it only once or twice, but I remember that 
its chocolate ice-cream was quite as good as 
that which, possibly, the young men in Mr. 
Hassam’s picture of its present entrance have 
just absorbed. On the next corner was the 
New York Club, then more fashionable than 
its younger rival, the Union, which still lives 
where it did then. The Manhattan Club lived 
opposite the New York, and the big white 
Stewart mansion where it lives now did not yet 
exist ; the site was occupied by a brown-stone 
building — the Spingler Institute for young la- 
dies. A riding-school stood where the Union 
League Club stands to-day —stands with those 
great columns above its door which, says one 
of my friends, she always likes to contemplate, 
because they are the only things in New York 
that are big and strong and have nothing 
whatever to do. The Century Club had then 
no gorgeous creamy fagade, visible from Fifth 
Avenue ; it was hidden away in a street beyond 
Union Square. And as for the Knickerbocker 
and the St. Nicholas, the Calumet, the Reform, 
the City, and any other clubs which now sup- 
ply safe places, not only for gossip and politi- 
cal wire-pulling, but also for the study of the 
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lovely ladies on the avenue— not one of them 
had been born. 

Most people must remember the Belmont 
house — even in New York we do not quite 
forget things in six months, nor in a year or 
two; so, probably, the churches which stood 
on the corners of Twenty-first and Thirty-fifth 
streets are remembered also—ghosts behind 
the visible big business buildings. But who 
recollects how recently, opposite the Belmont 
house, on the site of Chickering Hall, there 
stood two low, pretty dwellings of white mar- 
ble with bits of lawn in front of them? They 
were a great delight to us in our infancy; for 
infancy loves variety, and there was nothing 
like them elsewhere in New York. 

Mixed with the fine, big yellow bulk of the 
“ Judge ” Building, I likewise see something 
very different—two plain but dignified “ Eng- 
lish-basement” houses, and, on the edge of 
the sidewalk, a huge paulownia-tree, covered 
every spring with a burden of large purple 
blossoms. A very dear and poetical aroma ex- 
hales from the ghosts of these blossoms as 
they clothe the specters of gnarled branches, 
or thickly bestrew the stones beneath ; for they 
bloomed in sight of our own windows, and 
year by year were the most patent proof I had 
that summer was really coming, holding in her 
lap for me, far away on the Connecticut shore, 
flowers of a less exotic aspect, of a more com- 
panionable charm. 


AT least as late as 1870, I think, it was 
still good form to walk on the avenue. I do 
not mean when one needed to, but just for 
amusement. Its pavements are pretty full now 
of an afternoon, but every one looks as if a 
definite goal were in view; no one is simply 
“promenading.” Twenty-five years ago prome- 
nading was not merely allowable—it was the 
fashion. The eastern side of the street was 
then altogether preferred: no matter how 
crowded it might be, the other would be 
empty. And the stretch especially beloved 
was between Fourteenth and Twenty-third 
streets. Here, on a bright winter afternoon, 
or, at a little later hour, on a shining one in 
spring, there were troops and troops of young 
women who, by no means old women yet, 
now drive in the Park instead: discreet, if 
still pleasure-loving, matrons who would no 
more let their daughters spend a couple of 
hours walking with young men up and down 
a bit of Fifth Avenue than they would let 
them go unchaperoned to the theater. But 
New York was a comparatively small place 
then, and its “ society” was actually so small 
that everybody knew everybody else. There 
was less room for misconceptions as well as 
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less likelihood of disagreeable encounters; and 
so the most carefully nurtured girls were per- 
mitted, as children and as maidens, to do 
many things which their daughters do not 
even wish to imitate. 

On Sundays, after church-time, the saun- 
tering was very general. If you knew any one 
worth knowing in New York, you were pretty 
sure to find him on the avenue then. Farther 


up town there are still crowds of pedestrians 
at certain hours on Sunday. But they look as 
though they had been recruited from every 
part of the city and its suburbs, and from 
many of the forty-four States as well; and if 
you know only such people as to know argucs 
that “society” knows you—why, you may 
walk all day and not meet a dozen of them. 

Apartment-houses had not then been thought 
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THE MANHATTAN CLUB-HOUSE, 


of, except to say that Americans would never 
consent to live in such cramped, unhome- 
like, and Frenchified things. When the Hotel 
Brunswick was evolved out of certain modest 
dwelling-houses (with the help, by the way, 
of Henry Hobson Richardson, then an un- 
known beginner), it was counted very tall. 
But Mr. Hassam shows you that it now looks 
modest itself against the cliff-like back-ground 
of the Knickerbocker apartment-house; and 
you will find many rivals of the Knicker- 
bocker as you pass farther up the avenue. The 
whole scene, for at least a mile above Madison 
Square, has radically changed; and turning 
traitor to my childhood’s faith, I confess that 
I do not regret the fact. This part of the 
avenue is not beautiful now, and I do not 
suppose that it ever will be. But it never was 
beautiful in its monotony of dull brown-stone, 
unintelligent architectural design, and clumsy 
ornamentation. Now it has, at least, more 
variety, more picturesqueness, more interest — 
gained often by the aid of exaggerated pro- 
portions and ugly forms, but often through 
pleasing masses of color and bits of excellent 
architectural detail; its widened pavements, 
abolishing the old ladder-like stoops, give its 
general perspective more dignity; and I am 
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afraid that I have so childish a love for fine 
shop-windows that I can excuse many “ dese- 
crations” for their sake, At all events, the 
change has now been carried so far that one 
can only wish to see it speedily carried out to 
the end. 

But by the end I do not mean the end of 
the avenue. I should like to see a consistent 
shopping-street below the Reservoir, but a con- 
sistent street of dwelling-houses above. And 
it does seem as though the stretches just below 
the Park can never be abandoned by those 
who have built themselves such comfortable, 
such enormously expensive, and sometimes 
such very beautiful houses. Perhaps even this 
portion of Fifth Avenue is not really beautiful. 
But it shows us some things of which we need 
not feel ashamed, no matter what kind of for- 
eigner may be looking at them with us; and few 
streets in the world are gayer, brighter, more 
attractive than is this part of our best street 
when it is seen at its best. To begin with, it 
has such a wonderful atmosphere,— such a 
crystalline splendor of thin, bright air, and pure 
brilliant light, such a canopy of transparent 
sapphire, such a perspective, toward sunset, 
of clear amber and roseate hues. And one 
quite overlooks the trotting-wagons now, amid 
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the throngs of slower but more stately steeds 
pulling stately and glistening coaches, filled with 
charming faces and satisfying silken gowns. In 
London you may see, I think, more faces of 
surprising beauty, and in Paris more gowns 
of astonishing delightfulness; but nowhere else 
such a steady stream of faces all of which you 
are pleased to contemplate, and of gowns with 
which no one can find fault. And certainly the 
now ubiquitous hansom adds greater picture- 
squeness to a street panorama than the low, 
open cabs of Paris and Vienna. 

Between Fiftieth and Eightieth streets isnow 
the part of Fifth Avenue where Dame Fash- 
ion is best pleased to build. But even socially 
the most interesting spot on the avenue is still 
where it breaks into the breadth of Madison 
Square. This, indeed, is the true center of idle 
New York, as Wall street is the center of busy 


New York. Delmonico’s is the best touch- 
stone for the testing of this fact; and although 
it is so plainly housed, so plebeianly cramped 
by the want of proper waiting-rooms for its 
crowding guests, Delmon‘co’s gives no sign of 
moving from the corner of Twenty-sixth street. 
The hotels which cluster near it are as full as 
ever, though so many more gorgeous ones 
have been built up-town; the neighboring 
theaters are as highly favored as ever; and 
now the Madison Square Garden has come 
to assure us, wherever the fine people of 
New York may live, in future they must keep 
on coming back to this spot to amuse them- 
selves, 

I have drawn you no clear picture of Fifth 
Avenue, and not even a fairly comprehensive 
sketch. But who could briefly describe such a 
heterogeneous, such a perpetually changing, 
15 
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FIFTH AVENUE. 


street? I want to explain, however, that, al- 
though we rail much against its unreasonable 
variety, its giddy changes of costume, I think 
these very things endear it to the typical New 
Yorker. The trait which he likes best in every- 
thing, human or inanimate, is vitality; and 
what could be more alive than a street whose 
most familiar corners he may fail to recognize 
if he leaves New York for three short summer 
months? If there is a building which he likes 
especially, his enjoyment of it is augmented by 
his sense of insecure possession—next year it 
may be gone. If there is one which he especi- 
ally hates, he bears the sight of it with patience 
— if it does not disappear, perhaps something 
truly beautiful may spring up beside it. If 
New York owned any consistently beautiful, 
harmoniously peaceful, nobly architectural 
streets, we should learn to prize them, I am 
sure, with the quiet contentment a Parisian 
feels in his Paris. But meanwhile the harle- 
quin gaiety and bustling architectural inconse- 
quence of Fifth Avenue perpetually feed our 
curiosity, sometimes awaken our more serious 
interest, and often give excuse for that semi- 
political, semi-esthetic kind of grumbling about 
his town which is among the true New Yorker’s 
favorite recreations. 


VIII. 


For us who have long lived on ornear it, Fifth 
Avenue is haunted by the wraiths of many 
crowds and of many passing shows, trivial or 
serious, dismal, brilliant, or impressive. Often, 
when the troops were going to the war, fresh 
regiments passed down it. I remember thus, 
very mistily, regular uniforms and Scottish kilts, 
negro recruits and the Irish Sixty-ninth, and 
“ Billy Wilson’s Zouaves”; and then, more 
distinctly, the worn regiments which passed 
up in after years, so sadly small, with colors 
so pathetically torn and soiled, amid greetings 
far less hearty, I thought with childish wrath, 
than their godspeeds had been. 

Thus I am brought back to speak of the 
great, the vital, difference between my childish 
days and those of the little Fifth Avenue girls 
of to-day. It was not merely that the archi- 
tectural and the social backgrounds were dif- 
ferent. Behind these backgrounds, mingled 
with them, pervading every part of my life 
within and without my home, I see the tre- 
mendous, glorious shadow of the war. Shadow 
and glory are over Fifth Avenue still to all who 
remember as I do. You who are younger do 
not know how a national disaster makes a city 
look; you did not see the faces one met on 
the morning when Lincoln died; you did not 
watch his funeral-train pass up the avenue 
between the black ranks of his heart-broken 
children. Grant's funeral, Sherman’s funeral, 
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were impressive, truly. But the nation was safe 
then: who could doubt it that saw the Con- 
federate generals bearing the great Union 
general’s pall? When Lincoln lay dead, and 
just because he had died, no one felt sure that 
the nation was really saved; the end of the 
war looked to most men like the possible 
beginning of a worse —an anarchical — strife. 
And although you have heard Fifth Avenue 
shout for joy in recent years,— over Colum- 
bian parades, and Washington Centennial 
processions, and the serried sailors of friendly 
foreign powers,— you do not know how a city 
feels when it breathes the breath of a new life, 
if you cannot remember how peopte’s faces 
looked when Sherman reached the sea, when 
Lee surrendered. 

Thus there are parts of Fifth Avenue which 
are dear to me, which are tragic, festive, sig- 
nificant, picturesque, as no part of New, York 
ever can be to myson. But one does not want 
to dwell too much upon things of tragic inter- 
mixture, even though they are seen dimly with 
childhood’s eyes. I like best to close my va- 
grant little tour through yesterday and to-day 
in a part of the avenue which is essentially to- 
day’s, and with a thought of scenes which had 
only beauty and brightness in them. 

I like best to think of the day of the Colum- 
bian parade, only a yearago. It was along day 
for me,— from ten o’clock in the morning until 
two o’clock the next morning,—and mostly 
spent on a balcony opposite Dr. Hall’s church. 
One could not escape from the house, the 
throngs were so dense; and deadly fatigue could 
hardly draw one from the balcony, they were so 
amusing. So amusing and so pleasing to look 
upon, with the thought that these were our New 
Yorkers — born in a dozen different countries, 
trained amid many sorts of political conditions, 
but all New Yorkers now, all Americans, all 
republicans ; and so orderly, so self-respecting, 
so jolly, so appreciative, enjoying even that 
dull and silly nocturnal procession which fol- 
lowed the fine one of the afternoon. 

Fifth Avenue was beautiful on that October 
day at least, its holiday dress assumed for 
the first time with artistic skill, and with the 
invaluable help of Spanish reds and yellows. 
The sunshine was splendid on the white vine- 
wreathed pergola below Madison Square, on 
the canopies of flags which stretched for a 
mile from Twenty-sixth street up; on the de- 
corated houses which discreetly covered them- 
selves when they were ugly, discreetly accented 
their good points when they had any. From 
our balcony we saw the great brown church 
and the trees of St. Luke’s Hospital to the 
southward, and, very far off, the white Vander- 
bilt house, gay in its Spanish draperies ; and to 
the northward the big multicolored temporary 
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arch, and the trees of Central Park. The sun- 
light gilded them all day, while the myriad 
flags and streamers sparkled, and the color- 
speckled black crowds on the pavement 
swayed and clapped and laughed, and the sol- 
diers tramped sturdily by, under the arch, and 
out of sight around its shoulder. At night, too, 
there was one fine moment when a blaze of 
crimson fire came up the street, flaring high in 
the air, lighting up this conspicuous architec- 
tural point and then that, with the neighbor- 
ing section of the shouting crowd, while behind 
and before it was blackness of darkness. And 
then, at two o’clock in the morning, Fifth 
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Avenue looked very queer indeed; for its 
crowds had mysteriously melted away, and it 
looked as though they had left a wrecked lum- 
ber-yard behind them, so thickly bestrewn were 
its stones with fragment§ of the boxes and 
boards and barrels they had stood upon. It 
was a charming day for those who liked noise 
and color and sunshine and movement, for 
those who liked to feel a great city’s heart 
beat in quick gala time. It was a charming 


day; and no one who lived through its long 
merry hours will deny that Fifth Avenue’s part 
in its pageantry was charmingly performed. 


M.G. van Rensselaer. 











YELLOW GLOBE. 


A MIDNIGHT STORY. 


ETURNING from the club at an hour 
long past midnight, I noticed a peculiar- 
looking person of medium height, somewhat 
angular, with sallow, dark complexion, dressed 
like any other well-to-do person, gazing in- 
tently at the large yellow globe of colored fluid 
in a druggist’s window. The streets were de- 
serted, and his whole attention seemed riveted 
on that particular yellow spot. 

A few nights later, about one o’clock, I saw 
the man again at the same window; so, taking 
refuge in the shadow of a house opposite, I 
watched him unobserved. He stood looking 
earnestly at the bright yellow center of the 
large globe. Now he held his finger out as 
though he were trying some effect, or placed 
his hand in silhouette against the bright back- 
ground. Then he moved forward and back- 
ward, with his head bent first on one side and 
then on the other, as though he were looking for 


something beyond and through the fluid. Atlast 
he walked away, casting glances backward at 
the fascinating yellow light, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

A week passed, and I saw him for the third 
time again scrutinizing the yellow globe. When 
heleft I followed him, and as we passed a street- 
lamp I accosted him. At first I thought he re- 
sented it, but after a moment I ventured to say, 
“T have observed you gazing into the druggist’s 
window, and I must say my curiosity has been 
excited to know what you find of such interest 
in a druggist’s yellow light.” 

Then we walked on for some blocks in si- 
lence, and I thought I had offended him; but 
after a while he said slowly: “The hope of my 
life is to a certain extent bound up in that yel- 
low spot, the center of that globe. But pardon 
me, you are a total stranger, and no one but—” 

Just then I interrupted him by remarking, 
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“What a beautiful effect of light through the 
street, and how soft and velvety the shadows 
look!” 

There was another long pause, and then he 
said, “ You seem to take pleasure in the effects 
of light and shade.” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered; “I really enjoy 
nature very much.” 

“ What would you think of pursuing an effect 
year after year, as I have done?” he asked. 

Now we were fairly launched, and I noticed 
as we passed the various gas-lights what a pe- 
culiar, wistful, far-away look the man had, and 
what a thoroughly artistic make-up. I also no- 
ticed that at every turn of thestreet he seemed to 
be looking forsomething. He would pause now 
and then, and stand in utter silence, watching 
some unusual effect in the same intent manner 
with which he had looked at the druggist’s light. 
In the mean time we were getting into narrower 
streets, and as the shadows of the tall buildings 
partly hid us, he would give me bits of conver- 
sation, always on nature or kindred subjects. 

“Yes,” he said; “the mistake that most paint- 
ers make, especially the realists, is that they 
paint nature as they think they see it. But 


what of it? ‘If art is not more than nature, it 
is not art.’ Why,” said he, “look at the roman- 
tic school, both old and modern. Was it not 
always the embodiment of an idea? Did they 
not always make Nature do their bidding, with 
as much or as little of herself as they chose ? 


There is Monticelli — what a wealth of beau- 
tiful color! He takes what he wants, and adds 
his own conception of beauty of color, so that 
you get his groups of figures rich and glowing 
and harmonious. So with Delacroix, so with 
Turner. Look at his ‘Slave Ship.’ All these 
men borrowed from nature so far as they chose 
to embody their own idea of what they wished 
to express.” . 

By this time we had reached the lower part 
of the city, and the streets became even nar- 
rower and the odors more disagreeable. There 
was a sense of great coolness, like the wind from 
the water. On we walked. I became more and 
more interested, and occasionally made a re- 
mark to keep the conversation going, while my 
companion stopped from time to time to watch 
some new effect, as though he were afraid some- 
thing would escape him. 

“ Yes,” he said; “I have spent years in an 
experiment which I hope soon to complete. I 
have walked the streets by day and night; I 
have sailed on rivers; I have looked through 
old doorways, have studied all kinds of vege- 
tation and tree-forms suited to my idea and to 
my notion of sky effects,— old ironwork, old 
houses, old fences and windows,— in fact, all 
nature has been to me a great storehouse from 
which to select my material.” 
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By this time we had reached the river-front, 
and although long past midnight, I was somuch 
interested in finding out what manner of man 
I had chanced upon that I would gladly have 
walked until daylight. I feared every moment 
that he would bid me good night ; but if any- 
thing, he grew more confidential. My chance 
remark about effects had evidently won him, for 
some reason. As we walked on, the spars and 
vessels at the wharves were almost black against 
the sky, while the lights twinkled across the 
river, and the stars shone overhead. “Suddenly 
we turned a sharp corner, and came to a great 
pile of old buildings with steep slate roofs — 
evidently in their better days sail-lofts. And 
now, in the gloom of one of the tallest of these 
buildings, he stopped, and, I thought, was about 
to say good night. Foratime hestood as though 
he were thinking what he had betterdo. Finally 
he asked: “Will you come to my room? It is up 
many flights of stairs, but I think you may per- 
haps be interested in what I have to show you.” 

As we entered the door, which he unlocked 
with an old-fashioned iron key, he said: “ Give 
me your hand. This building is unoccupied 
at night, with the exception of myself and a 
watchman, who has a small room on the ground 
floor.” So saying, he led me up the creaking 
stairs, in absolute darkness. A strong smell 
of oakum and tar pervaded the place. On 
reaching the top floor, both of us out of breath, 
he fumbled for another key, with which he un- 
locked the door of his room. 

Then he excused himself, and left me stand- 
ing in darkness while he proceeded to strike 
a light. What a curious room it was! An 
enormous loft, with a peaked roof, and hori- 
zontal beams joining the sides of the building, 
and several windows of medium size—evi- 
dently an old sail-loft, but now filled with a 
most extraordinary collection of queer objects. 
At one end of the room were large panes of 
glass set in upright, movable frames, some of 
them smeared over with a peculiar mixture. At 
the other end of the room was a long, plain 
wooden table, and at its extreme end stood 
one of the panes of glass. Back of this I no- 
ticed a globe of yellow fluid, something like 
those used in the druggist’s window, but not 
so large. Back of the globe again was a small 
lamp. In another.corner of the room was a 
gigantic thistle, now dead, planted in a large 
flower-pot. Near it I saw a stuffed blue heron. 
But, most interesting of all, at the extreme 
end of another deal table was a model in clay 
of what seemed to be an old English manor- 
house, noble in proportion, exquisite in line, 
and with little glass windows. Back of this 
model was one of the large upright frames, hold- 
ing a paneof yellow glass. Here and there were 
small models of fences, miniature bits of iron- 
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work, gateways, etc. On the walls were nailed 
the most eccentric sketches.. There were gi- 
gantic studies of weeds, foreground plants done 
with strong effects in charcoal, and at one end 
of the room a water-color dtawing on brown 
paper of a great rose-tree, like an enlarged 
rose-bush. From the ceiling hung globes filled 
with different-colored fluids, and old ship-lan- 
terns, evidently for some use, not objects of 
bric-a-brac. In other words, I had been ad- 
mitted into animmense workshop, where every- 
thing had its purpose for the work in hand only. 
I noticed that a small portion of the room was 
screened off, probably as a bedroom. Near the 
stove, on one side, was a cheap round table, 
on which were a book or two and some news- 
papers, as well as several new clay pipes. 

I have given only an idea of my first hasty 
survey of the room. I was constantly discov- 
ering new objects of interest. Several large, 
flat, white porcelain dishes, with lips at the end, 
seemed to have held colored liquids of various 
kinds, which had dried, leaving a sediment in 
the bottom. Many sheets of drawing-paper.on 
stretchers were standing about the room. This 
was not the den of an elegant dilettante, but the 
workshop of a man in earnest about something. 

And now, as we settled down in the large 
leather-covered arm-chairs, and the long clay 
pipes were lighted, my strange companion be- 
came more confidential, although it was plain to 
be seen that by nature he was arecluse, and per- 
haps a brooding, melancholy man. After look- 
ing me over intently, as though he were study- 
ing my first impression of the place, he began: 

“You are evidently much surprised and be- 
wildered by the mass of objects with which I 
am surrounded, but they all mean a great deal to 
me. They all havetheir place ina new creation I 
am evolving. They have beencollected, at great 
expense of time and trouble, to help me carry out 
the idea lam striving toexpress. Let me explain. 
First, I wished to render a haunted house which 
should be not only uncanny and weird, but 
beautiful as well; in fact, so beautiful that at first 
you would miss the horrible and mysterious, and 
notice the beautiful only. How many effects I 
havestudied for this alone! Thesilver-gray, cold 
effect was the one I had first thought of, as con- 
veying an impression of weirdness; but I finally 
settled on a scheme in which the whole picture 
should be flooded in golden light, but a 


Light that never was, on sea or land — 


something of the effect that you might possibly 
see on an Indian-summer day, when you feel 
an awful stillness in nature; when the little 
birds forget to sing, and sit in the sunshine as 
though they were paralyzed; when even the 
trees and flowers and all growing things seem 
to be under some magic spell; when, as you 
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start to walk, you suddenly stand still as if fas- 
cinated by the sunlight; when the motion of 
everything in nature seems suspended. You 
can hardly understand,” he added, “ what this 
haunted house means to me. Windows have 
grown to have human looks, at times almost ter- 
rible. Old fences and ironwork have as keen 
expressions as individuals. In fact, this whole 
house wears its personality until I am often 
deeply depressed by it. Ah, I have had my life’s 
sorrow and trouble, and horrible—” He stop- 
ped suddenly. Did I observe a faint gleam of 
something like a pained, agonized look in the 
sudden expression of his eyes and face? Ifso,it 
was gone in a moment, and the soft, beautiful 
look returned, although he seemed a trifle 
embarrassed. 

“Yes,” he continued; “ I have worked many 
years at this haunted house. All there is in me 
shows itself here to one who can read it, in its 
various moods and parts: sorrow, love, hope, 
forgiveness— all are expressed here; and if I 
can leave behind me this one great picture, I 
shall be satisfied, even if I never do another. 
How long I have worked, and how earnestly 
I have studied for this result! Do you see 
those globes filled with fluid, and those up- 
right panes of glass set in frames? They are 
all parts of my experiment; all yellow sun- 
sets and peculiar effects of yellow light: yel- 
low lights shining through mists and fogs. 
Why, look here!” and he handed me a large 
sketch-book filled with hundreds of studies. 
In one the trees appeared in silhouette against 
a sunset sky; in another there would be only a 
gigantic thistle, or a great rank weed, with the 
sky for a background. “The house,” he said, 
“‘was not so difficult a matter, for I had in mem- 
ory a beautiful old manor-house with its quaint 
gables and angles and picturesque windows.” 

3Vas it a look of horror on the man’s face as 
he spoke of the windows? After an awkward 
silence he resumed: “ Yes; I have thought, and 
planned,and worked over this picture for years.” 
Then, as we smoked in silence, I hada good 
opportunity to observe him more minutely. It 
was evident that gentle blood ran in his veins. 
His head was massive and strong; there was 
an indescribable softness about his dark eyes, 
although they showed latent fire. He had a 
great mass of luxuriant black hair; his beard 
and mustache were rather long, and very be- 
coming. But now he seemed to feel my glances, 
and his manner became nervous and agitated. 
When he again raised his eyes to mine they had 
grown cold and hard. 

“To return to my favorite subject,” he said, 
“T am going to have my vegetation on a grand 
scale. I will have thistles as large as trees if 
they suit my purpose. Rose-bushes shall be 
rose-trees,” 
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“ But the air of mystery and weirdness — 
how are you going to mariage that ?” I asked. 

He did not answer me at once, but after a 
while said slowly: “The mysterious will be 
there, whatever else is lacking; and I intend to 
get such an effect that if innocent children 
come near the picture they will walk tiptoe 
with their fingers on their lips. Strange to say, 
I have decided to do it in water-color, and not 
in oil. Although one unquestionably does not 
get such solidity in water-color, it is better 
suited to my purpose. Look at those square 
porcelain dishes with lips, and those great 
sheets of paper near them —all parts of the 
experiments I have tried. I can flow washes 
so transparent that they are like air itself; and 
as for variety of texture, differences of grada- 
tion, look at that!” So saying, he handed mea 
sheet of paper that glowed like sunlight, while 
the gray house in the middle distance looked as 
though it were seen through golden mists, or as 
though its gray were powdered with gold dust. 

“ That,” he said, “is only one of hundreds 
of experiments I made before I reached with 
certainty what I wished to express in yellow 
light. I see you are looking at the sketch of 
the rose-tree.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “I am very much inter- 
ested.” 

«Oh, well,” he said, “ they are all part and 
lot of my final picture, which is now almost com- 
pleted. Perhaps you would like to see how I pro- 
ceed from time to time with my experiments.” 

He then turned the light almost out. How 
uncanny it all seemed to me, as I stood, long 
past midnight, in the dim, shadowy loft! But 
I was so thoroughly interested that I did not 
indulge long in reflections. In a few moments 
he lighted a small lamp behind the great pane 
of yellow glass, which I now saw was smeared 
over with a weird kind of sky, while the model 
of the house was almost in silhouette against 
it. In another moment he had lighted a little 
lamp under the table, which shone through a 
small pool or pond, also made of yellow glass, 
which in turn threw a soft light over the front 
of the house. Then he illuminated the interior 
of his house, and through the little windows 
gleamed a melancholy light, subdued here and 
there by bits of paint carefully and most artis- 
tically added to the windows. Now he placed 
a small bronze heron on the shore of the min- 
iature pond; then some bits of weeds and 
grasses. On one side he adjusted a group of 
thistles, and finally the great rose-tree in min- 
iature at one end of the house. To these he 
kept adding other objects, among them a small 
sun-dial, Then he led me to the other end of 
the room, and by some hidden mechanism 
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threw a soft, delicious, but uncanny yellow 
glow over the whole. The great loft was now 
in midnight darkness and gloom, and only 
this beautiful but almost specter-like, haunted 
little spot glowing with such strange and fasci- 
nating light. How real it appeared! I was 
riveted to the spot ; the singular beauty of this 
miniature house and its surroundings grew on 
me. We both stood in absolute silence. What 
strange, hidden something was there about it 
that affected me so curiously ? I felt cold chills 
begin to creep over me; the stillness became 
awful. I looked at my companion; he seemed 
lost in reverie. But it was not merely seeming, 
it was with real horror that he stood gazing at 
those little glass windows. I do not know 
how long we stood thus; but at last he turned 
up the light, and I noticed how pale he had 
become and how absorbed was his manner. 

“Now,” he said, “I will show you the picture.’ 
He went to the further end of the room and 
pulled a large curtain aside, exposing the paint- 
ing to my view. “ You see, all the appliances of 
my model are but mere hints to me. I use them 
as I use nature, and as a figure-artist uses a lay 
figure, taking only so much as I care for.” 

If I had been impressed before with all I 
had seen, how much more was I impressed 
with the picture! How beautiful! Was the 
sky painted, or was it real? Now I could well 
understand all that he had worked so hard to 
accomplish. Again I began to feel a myste- 
rious awe, ccld shivers creeping over me, and 
again the painter’s manner changed. He 
looked pale and haggard, and an expression 
of pain and anguish seemed to show itself in 
his whole being. Another awkward pause, 
while the beautiful yellow sky glowed like 
light through amber. A queer, far-away, hold- 
your-breath sort of feeling came over me. I 
looked at the front of the house; the paths 
were choked with great weeds; the sun-dial 
was moss-covered, and on it was a lizard so 
quiet that it seemed petrified. On the shore 
of the pond the heron stood motionless. The 
little birds were sitting hushed in the branches of 
the rose-tree. Great thistles, almost black, were 
in the left foreground, and the gigantic rose- 
tree was blooming with beauty. But the some- 
thing which made me shudder was the queer, 
fascinating light shining through the windows, 
which affected me like a wail from the dead. 
I expected the next moment to hear a piercing 
cry from within the house. 

“ You seem impressed,” he said very gently, 
and his voice sounded sweet and low. He re- 
placed the curtain over the picture, and, as he 
did so, said slowly and sadly, “ Only a man with 
a haunted heart can paint a haunted house.” 


, 


Alexander W. Drake. 





MY FIRST LIONS. 
HUNTING FIERCE GAME IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


N February, 1893, I left Bombay for 


de 


, whence a few days in a 
coaster landed me at K . On 
the rst of March I left the coast, on 
my second expedition into the in- 
terior. On this occasion I marched 
in a northeasterly direction toward 
the great waterless plain in which may possibly 
be comprised most of the country between the 
district of the great lakes and the southern 
border of Abyssinia. 

I had an escort of eight men, armed with 
Snider rifles; seven baggage-camels, two riding- 
horses, and some donkeys; two tents, one 
double-roofed; double 10-bore and Martini 
express-rifles, 8- and 12-bore shot-guns, and 
means of carrying water to last six days. To 
this must be added provisions to last six months. 

While upon the march, I killed a few large 
antelope for food, but without halting the car- 
avan, except on one occasion for half an hour 
in order to chase and give a finishing shot to 
one which I had badly wounded. The largest 
antelope I shot was an oryxor gemsbok. I had 
found some gemsbok in a small gully in a range 
of hills, and as I felt sure they would bolt 
straight down the ravine when disturbed, mak- 
ing for the great jungle-covered plain where 
they generally lived, I hid myself near the 
mouth, sent one man up the gully along the 
hillside to drive them, and placed another at 
the mouth opposite to where I was hidden. 
The gemsbok did not notice this man at first, 
and almost galloped upon him before seeing 
him, and then became so frightened that they 
went straight up the face of the hill; then, on 
the man running round the spur to cut them 
off, one turned back and galloped past me at 
ninety yards, My first shot struck it in the 
back and killed it, the animal making a com- 
plete revolution as it fell. It was about the size 
and color of a large donkey, with a donkey’s 
tail, and with horns thirty-two inches in length. 

One day, while the caravan was halted, I shot 
a gazel, and covered it with branches to keep 
off vultures; but when I returned half an hour 
later to carry the meat to camp, it had entirely 
disappeared, bones and all, probably the prey 
of either leopard, chetah, or hyena. The same 
night my camp was much disturbed by two 
leopards wandering round and round outside, 
growling and making the camels very uneasy, 
but not daring to jump the zareba. 
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We marched as hard as possible for eleven 
days, and as we penetrated farther and farther 
into the interior the climate became percepti- 
bly cooler. But still the difference was not 
great, though the increased dryness of the air 
made the heat much more bearable than it had 
been nearerthe coast. I was also very fortunate 
in that several heavy thunder-showers fell op- 
portunely, and we were enabled to fill up our 
water-barrels; otherwise I doubt whether I 
should have been able to penetrate as far as I 
did into the interior without a very much larger 
number of water-barrels and camels to carry 
them, entailing an increase in the number of 
men and in the amount of dates, rice, and clari- 
fied butter which I was obliged to carry for them. 

As I had come out mainly and almost exclu- 
sively for lions, I marched without halting 
until I heard that there were lions in the vi- 
cinity. This intelligence I had from the wan- 
dering tribes who pasture their flocks, camels, 
and sometimes a few horses upon the great 
stretch of rolling country, half prairie, half jun- 
gle, which constitutes this burning and monoto- 
nous portion of the great continent of Africa. 

While mentioning these people as wander- 
ing tribes with whom I had to deal, I might 
refer to what is probably a matter of specu- 
lation and surprise to those who read these 
lines—namely, if, as I have said, water is so 
scarce, how do the goats, sheep, cattle, camels, 
and horses manage to live without it for days 
and sometimes weeks together, making long 
journeys only at intervals to the “ wells” and 
back? The answer is: a camel needs water not 
oftener than once in ten days, while the others 
find sufficient moisture in the early morning 
upon the grass and plants on which they feed 
to carry them over the intervals between their 
visits to the known supplies of water. When 
there is no water, horses are sometimes given 
milk to drink. 

It was on the eleventh day that the wander- 
ing tribes told me that there were lions here, 
and so I gave orders to make a permanent 
camp, where I determined to remain until I 
got definite news. I knew that it would be 
more advantageous to remain in one place, 
for when it became known that a white man 
had arrived to shoot lions, and men came to 
bring me news of one, they would be able to 
find me more quickly and surely than if we 
were to shift our camp from day to day in hope 
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of getting nearer to the game. Besides, it was 
very difficult for men to find our camp at all, 
and I often marveled at my own men being 
able to return to camp as they unerringly did. 

We were so near the equator that at midday 
the sun was almost exactly overhead, and at 
another time of year it would have been so; 
therefore, without a compass it was difficult 
toward noon to know the direction in which 
one was marching. The country is perfectly 
flat—so absolutely flat indeed, in certain parts, 
that I was reminded ofa billiard-table, or of the 
ocean ina calm. Moreover, it was entirely cov- 
ered with thin jungle, everywhere of identically 
the same character and appearance, one mi- 
mosa-tree differing hardly at all from another 
mimosa-tree in shape or size; and there were no 
landmarks whatever, such asopen plains. Soan 
idea may be formed of the ease with which a per- 
son not born and bred among these tribes may 
lose his ‘way, if left alone in the country. 

It was on the eleventh day, then,—and the 
third day’s march into the great waterless 
plain,— that these African gipsies through my 
interpreters told me of lions in the neighbor- 
hood. Nor could I any longer doubt that I had 
at last actually reached a district infested with 
great carnivora, for we soon arrived atalargeza- 
reba, orcircular inclosure of thorn-fence, within 
which was a second similar inclosure, divided, 
as 1s Customary, into partitions for the different 
herds ; and within the inner ring were the re- 
mains of a horse, freshly killed, with torn bri- 
dle and remains of other portions of quaint 
trappings of plaited hide and horsehair strewn 
about near by upon the ground. This, they 
said, was the work of a lion which, the night 
before, fearless of the packed flocks, of the hu- 
man beings, and of the night watch-fires, had 
leaped both the fences and killed the horse in 
spite of firebrands and, no doubt, other missiles. 
This I was bound to believe, for outside in the 
now hardened mud were the largest lion tracks I 
had hithertoseen. Here I camped, and forsome 
three days tried to possess myself in patience. 

Early on the fourth morning an old man came 
hurrying in from an adjacent camp about a mile 
away to tell me that about midnight a lioness or 
lion, he was not sure which, had sprung overthe 
wall or fence of their zareba, and had killed two 
sheep under their very noses, one of which it 
had carried off, in spite of all they could do. 
On arriving at the camp in the gray light of 
early day, I was joined by a silent and anxious- 
looking crowd, most of them carrying two 
spears and a shield; and step by step, aided by 
four or five of my own men, we began to fol- 
low the track. Here and there the ground was 
grassy, here and there it was too hard, or too 
rocky and stony, to show the marks of the great 
cat-like pads, or the trail of the dragged sheep; 
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but farther on some one was sure to pick up 
either the fresh trail or the curious zigzag lines 
made by the legs of the sheep as they dangled 
and swept along the dusty earth. And so we 
slowly crept on and on until the sun had risen 
full two hours, and at last the trail became in- 
distinct and was lost altogether. And now, by 
a kind of instinct in the natives, we advanced 
faster than when there was a trail to follow, 
till presently I heard a shout, and all the men 
began torunon, and one with his spear pointed 
through the trees to a huge yellow “ball that 
was bounding on over-the bushes and rocks, 
and I knew I had seen an uncaged African lion 
for the first time. 

With a heavy rifle to balance on my shoul- 
der, or on the saddle in_front, and a horse to 
steer that would persist in endeavoring to get 
under the shade of every thin mimosa-bush, I 
lost sight of the lion for a time, and waited 
for the trackers to come up, as the ground was 
soft and sandy again, and showed the trail 
more favorably. Not many yards away was a 
thick, close, impenetrable green patch, about 
half an acre in extent, of bushes probably of 
the cactus tribe—common enough in some 
districts, but hereabouts there were not many 
such pieces of cover. Into this the trackers 
decided that the lioness—for such it turned 
out to be—had entered. 

There was only one thing to be done. I had 
a box of matches, carried with this especial end 
in view. The men were all silent now, and si- 
lently I handed them the precious box, nor were 
any explanations needed. A gentle breeze was 
blowing, and softly I crept round to leeward of 
the patch. The horses had been taken out of 
the way, and the men were in a silent group out 
of sight upon the windward edge. Fara, my 
shikaree, stood behind me, and I saw him exam- 
ining a conveniently adjacent mimosa-tree with 
interest, in view of a charge from a wounded 
lioness. Presently there was a whisper in my 
ear of “ Maro! maro/” At the same moment 
there appeared the head of a lioness at an open- 
ing four or five yards away; but she har«ily ap- 
peared to notice me, and instantly withdrew. 
The fire had barely caught the outer fringe of the 
cover and was scarcely ablaze. A faint column 
of smoke rose twenty yards away, and I could 
just hear the low crackling of the flames. One 
moment of expectation, and the queen of beasts 
broke cover in earnest, leaping out, and crossing 
my front in a kind of lumbering gallop. 

I fired, and she fell, but not dead. As she 
lay she opened her mouth to snarl, and showed 
her huge white teeth, now and then giving alow, 
deep, resonant roar, which resembled no other 
sound in the world, until I approached,—as it 
seemed there was nothing else in the cover,— 
and gave her a quieting shot in the neck. 
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Then what a shouting, and brandishing of 
spears, and congratulations of the triumphant 
warrior by the natives, some of them shaking 
me by the arm, and all shouting and talking 
at the same time in the maddest excitement! 
There were two hours to wait while I sent 
back to camp for my photographic camera 
and some cold provisions, and then followed 
the photographing and the skinning and the 
jubilant procession to camp. 

On the way we came across some natives 
who had just killed with poisoned arrows a 
peculiar kind of longnecked antelope. Some 
of ‘my men, while I was ahead, took forcible 
possession of the antelope’s head as a trophy. 
Quite a little battle was threatened, guns being 
leveled and arrows.placed upon the string; 
but hearing the disturbance, I turned back, 
and averted the trouble with a coin. Next day, 
when I visited the spot where the carcass of 
the lioness lay, I found that every particle had 
vanished, bones and all. 

It was not very far away that, on the same 
day, we came upon the body of a freshly killed 
camel, It had been dragged about fifty yards, 
and in the neck were deep marks of a lion’s 
teeth. So that night I bad a screen of thorns 
made, and instead of returning to camp I slept 
there, hoping that master lion would return to 
finish his breakfast, which we had inadver- 
tently interrupted. But nothing came to dis- 
turb my night’s rest, and in the morning some 
of my men came to find me, with my horse and 
some fresh milk, and before noon I was back 
in camp again. 

It never rains but it pours, and so I had 
scarcely been back half an hour when two na- 
tive horsemen came galloping to the zareba in 
a cloud of dust, their horses very hot and tired, 
and themselves very thirsty. I gave them wa- 
ter, and then, through my interpreters, Abdiand 
Mohammed, they imparted to me their mo- 
mentous news. They had lost a fine camel, and 
had been all yesterday searching for it. This 
morning they saw a large number of those 
birds of evil omen, the vultures, circling round 
over a particular spot upon the plain, but not 
daring to alight. On riding up they found their 
camel dead, killed by a large lion which was 
sitting feeding upon the carcass, and which, 
as the London evening papers say of the 
House of Commons, they had “ left sitting.” 
It wasalong way, but if I came quickly I might 
still find the old fellow there. In less than ten 
minutes my horse had been brought in and 
saddled, and, taking some bedding, food, and 
plenty of water in bottles, we were off in a cloud 
of dust, which never left us, the two horsemen 
in front and five of my men running behind 
carrying my camera and their spears and 
shields, and three men of the escort who had 
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asked to be allowed to come. These men bore 
Snider rifles, and I had been training them to 
use guns, but they were very poor shots. How- 
ever, knowing the extreme improbability of our 
having any serious fighting at this time in this 
part of Africa, I did not feel much concerned 
about it. I knew that the mere sight of rifles 
and cartridge-belts would have the desired ef- 
fect upon would-be robbers without our hav- 
ing to fire a shot, and that greater danger 
would result to ourselves than to our ene- 
mies from careless handling of firearms. I had 
therefore taken out the strikers from all the 
rifles but one, rendering them quite useless un- 
til they should be replaced. But now, having no 
spears with them, none of my escort would ever 
leave camp without their rifles, disabled as they 
were. Some days later, after a considerable 
amount of drill, they became so far efficient that 
I replaced all the strikers, putting the Sniders 
once more in working order. 

And so for some three hours we swept along 
across the plain in a cloud of dust, winding in 
and out among the everlasting mimosa-trees, 
until at length the guides signified that we were 
approaching the spot, and pointed to the burn- 
ing zone ahead, where I could see thousands 
of vultures circling round at an immense alti- 
tude. And now through the trees I caught sight 
of an orange-colored mass upon the ground, 
which was the carcass of the camel; and dis- 
mounting, I signaled to all the men to remain as 
they were, and crept on under cover of a bush, 
hoping that the lion was there and that I might 
get as near as possible without being seen. 

But the mounted natives knew what the lion 
would do better than I, for to my indignation 
I saw them making a wide circuit and gallop- 
ing round toward the other side. Then from 
behind the camel there came a huge gray 
thing. It was the lion, but too far for a cer- 
tain shot. As he crouched with extended paws 
and elevated back, his head near the ground, 
and glaring at me in defiance, I slowly raised 
my rifle for a careful shot, for he seemed upon 
the point of charging. But as I did so he 
turned and lumbered off, and the shot I de- 
spatched to hasten his movements only struck 
the sand. Then began the chase. My horse 
was out of sight behind, but I was soon in the 
saddle and away. Meantime the two mounted 
natives had taken up the chase, and after run- 
ning the lion for two miles, he went to bay in 
a thicket of small mimosa-trees. Brandishing 
their spears, and keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance on their active little horses, the men 
hurled at him what were no doubt the most in- 
sulting and scornful epithets. Fara came up, as 
I was dismounting, justin time to hold my horse. 

As I approached the clump of trees, rifle in 
hand, it was a moment or two before I could 
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distinguish the lion; when I did so he was 
crouching full length behind a many-stemmed 
mimosa, facing me, and evidently in charging 
mood, as he was swaying his body and work- 
ing his tail from side to side with great impet- 
uosity. As I walked round outside the clump 
to get a flanking shot, he kept turning and fa- 
cing me. So at last I sat down, and fired twice 
at his head between the stems; and reloading 
like lightning, I rested the rifle on a bush, and 
fired once more. Upon receiving this shot, he 
left his bush and came straight at me as fast 
as possible, without giving me time to reload 
the right barrel When he was about five yards 
off, I gave him my last barrel in the chest, and 
jumped aside, and instantly everything was 
hidden in a cloud of dust. My last shot had 
broken his charge, and caused him to swerve 
round. When the dust settled, I saw him un- 
der the same bush as before, but badly hit ; he 
was my lion now, and, running up to within 
easy range, I put two bullets into his shoulder, 
which finished him. Then came a renewal of 
the scene of savage exultation which had taken 
place when I killed the lioness. 

The rest of the men having come up, they 
dragged the lion— it took eight men to move 
him—into a convenient place for taking his 
photograph; and then there was the skinning 
and beheading, which was no inconsiderable 
task. Finally the head and skin were packed 
upon my horse, against his objections, and we 
made for the nearest native encampment, there 
to pass the night. Our way led past the car- 
cass of the camel, and the whole time while 
on the way we were met by countless streams 
of vultures and other large birds, hastening 
from the dead body of the camel to the dead 
body of the lion, perhaps in preference, for 
there was still plenty of meat upon the former. 
We reached the village just at nightfall, and 
found it packed with camels, sheep, goats, and 
natives; but by moving a portion of the in- 
closure enough room was made for me and my 
men, and we were supplied with some milk and 
a sheep,— upon payment,—but there was no 
water. 

Next morning, on reaching camp, I found 
that the water had almost given out, and there 
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was no sign of rain; and as I had heard no 
more news for two days of lion, I was obliged 
to travel coastward, feeling as though I was 
being slowly roasted to death. 

But I was not to leave the country without 
a grievous disappointment; for that night a 
man entered my camp with the intelligence 
that a lion had just carried a donkey away 
from his zareba, which was not far off. As 
my men did not tell me this until nearly day- 
break, fearing to wake me, we lost some pre- 
cious time. However, reaching the village at 
eight, we followed the tracks of two lions until 
nearly noon, when the ground became hope- 
lessly rocky. The men were now in a long 
line, and, as chance ordained it, the pair had 
lain down under a bush just here, and had 
got away without my seeing them, although 
some of the men did. The route taken by 
the lions was almost impassable for horses, 
and after a prolonged search we returned to 
camp. 

That night I tethered one of my donkeys 
near the village, and slept with Fara in a 
small thorn-shelter close by, hoping they might 
return, About midnight my unfortunate don- 
key was attacked by some large animal which 
I thought at the time was one of the lions we 
were expecting. 

I had distinctly heard, just before, heavy 
breathing close to my head on the outside of 
the zareba, and the sound of some creature 
licking its chops. Then the donkey began to 
growl hoarsely,— as donkeys do when they are 
afraid,—and then to bray piteously. Then there 
came a rush, and then—silence. If any life re- 
mained in the unfortunate donkey, my first 
shot, which went clean through its neck, must 
have extinguished the last spark, Presently the 
bloodthirsty creatures came back, and in the 
blackness of the night I could distinguish noth- 
ing, but fired two shots at the sound. I knew 
then that they were not lions, for a lion leaps 
upon the back of its prey, and I, being low 
down, could have distinguished his outline 
against the starry sky. They were nocturnal 
carnivora, probably hyenas; for when morn- 
ing broke we found tracks of these voracious 
brutes —and nothing else. 


HH, W. Seton-Karr. 

















WITH PICTURES BY GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


Ae sunset the canal at Kitwyk lay across the 
meadows like a red-and-gold shaft—si- 
lence everywhere, except for the monotonous 
croak of the bullfrogs and the melancholy chant 
ofthe crickets. On the banksofthe canalloomed 
the Kitwyk windmill, its black sails heavily at 
rest, and on the horizon against the sunset a 
silhouette of wind-blown poplars, a disordered 
slant of queer gabled roofs, while a church spire 
and the flapping sail of an idle barge were 
strangely entangled and etched against the cop- 
per disk of the setting sun. Fading away into 
the misty distance stood a phalanx of windmills, 
their sails set to the last breath of the wind as 
it went down. 

As the copper disk sank, it was the signal for 
a light in the window of the Kitwyk mill, by 
which Kitwyk knew that Divine Providence 
and Jufrow van Geldern announced the day to 
be at an end. Answering lights began to twin- 
kle in the Burgemeester’s house on the market- 
place; in the kitchen window of the castle of 
Ten Brink, where Jufrow de Kock dozed gently 
over her Bible; lastly,in the mansion of the great 
Jonkheer van Loo. Not only was he great be- 
cause of an ancestry that had contributed a 
martyr to the Duke of Alva, but because of the 
grandeur of Mevrouvw, his wife. It is perhaps 
sufficient to state that Mevrouvw possessed the 
one black velvet gown of Kitwyk, besides a bird 
of paradise, which on worthy occasions graced 
the noble structure on her head; at which time, 
also, a mighty gold watch dangled heavily be- 
fore her. So conscious and loud was the tick 
of this stately timepiece that it had kept many 
a sleepy soul awake when the good dominie’s 
sermon invited to repose. For fifty years this 
excellent man expounded, and then he died, 
leaving Kitwyk plunged in a ‘turmoil of ex- 
citement; for rival candidates appeared, who 
pounded the pulpit cushions and roared to the 


glory of God. For the first time in the history 
of the church the select little band of martyrs 
in the gallery, who piped the hymns under 
the direction of the schoolmaster, and the in- 
spiring strains of Kobus, the town trumpeter, 
were sufficiently awake to require no prodding 
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from the sexton with a long pole, the other end 
of which was furnished with a contribution-bag. 

The excitement in Kitwyk culminated when 
Burgemeester Defregge and Mevrouvw van 
Loo each in turn produced a candidate. There 


“ JUFROW DE KOCK DOZED 


was no illusion with respect to Mevrouvw’s 
candidate. He earned a weary living by edu- 
cating the Van Loo heir, and bore witness in 
his own person to the active Christian charity 
of Mevrouvw. He was open to such gifts as 


THE FACTIONS OF KITWYK. 


the righteous were inclined to bestow, who nat- 
urally felt for him that contemptuous interest 
aroused by the recognition of one’s cast-off 
clothes, so familiar a part of one’s self,on another 
human being. So energetic were Mevrouvw’s 
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GENTLY OVER HER BIBLE.” 


efforts, that it was said she all but wrote his trial 
sermon; at all events, she added the damna- 
tions that afterward electrified Kitwyk. 

It was an early June morning; the wind- 
mills were set against a glorious blue sky ; the 
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“MISTRESS VAN LOO, WHICH IS YOUR CANDIDATE?” 


barges at anchor were scrubbed to the glory 
of God. There was a lazy flap of dull red sail; 
the barge chimneys sent up a faint gray smoke, 
while the clean lace curtains at the windows 
proclaimed the sacredness of the day. The very 
brass knockers were scrubbed to an offensive 
splendor, and the choir in the gallery were al- 
ready knocking their wooden shoes against the 
railing with virtuous promptness: the sexton’s 
rod was temporarily inactive. If Mevrouvw 
van Loo sat in the chief seat right under the 
pulpit, on the other hand, the Burgemeester 
faced her, being one of five elders who in the 
circular pew about the pulpit had that sanc- 
tuary as support for their nghteous backs. 

Many and many a Sunday had Mevrouvw 
van Loo and Mynheer Defregge glared at each 
other throughout the entire divine service, while 
Jonkheer van Loo slept the sleep of the just, 
oblivious to the counsels of the wise as well 
as to divine wrath. 

The procession to church was simple and 
effective: it consisted of the little candidate 
in surplice, bands, and square cap, followed by 
his patroness in black velvet, and under her 
double chin a mighty miniature of Jonkheer 
van Loo, 

Two tow-headed urchins who by reason of 
their early piety were selected to ring the 
church bell, and whose energies had languished 
as the last worshiper straggled into the sacred 
edifice, becoming aware of the approach of 
Mevrouvw in the wake of her candidate, no 


sooner encountered her active eye, than they 
tolled with such energy that several pillars of 
the church were prematurely awakened, a ter- 
rible innovation prophetic of evil. 

The elders straightened up powerfully, the 
sexton cuffed the nearest boy, the schoolmaster 
struck up a fine old choral, and Kobus tooted 
till the rafters rang, as the little candidate 
pattered up the aisle, flushing painfully, while 
behind him strode Mevrouvw van Loo, the 
black velvet, in which Kitwyk took a municipal 
pride, sweeping behind her. 

Such was her vainglory, Mynheer Defregge 
declared, that she was about to mount into the 
pulpit, when — 

In her triumphal progress she had just 
reached it, when the Burgemeester leaned over 
his pew, and whispered most audibly : 

“ Mistress van Loo,—he! he! he !—which 
is your candidate ?” 

“ Which ?” 

In her interest in the affairs of Divine Prov- 
idence she had for the first time forgotten one 
of herhousehold duties,and Divine Providence, 
with very little consideration for her feelings 
or her efforts, permitted a most lamentable 
sacrilege; for with majestic stride, not unlike 
Mevrouvw’s, who should bring up the rear 
but the very biggest turkey-gobbler in all 
Kitwyk! For a moment the two eyed each 
other— the turkey reproachfully inquiring for 
his breakfast, Mevrouvw in speechless rage. 
Then Mevrouvw sank on the pulpit stairs. It 
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was the sexton who at the hazard of his life 
leaned over the gallery and swung the con- 
tribution-bag in the face of the mistaken fowl, 
which swelled with outraged dignity, but was 
otherwise unmoved. 

Even the Burgemeester felt for Mevrouvw. 
“Shoo!” he cried, and waved his cocked hat at 
the bird over the pew rail, while the four elders 
threatened him with red bandana handker- 
chiefs and gold-headed canes, which, combined 
with an empty stomach, goaded him almost to 
madness. Overste de Kock, in virtue of his 
military character, was about to leap forward 
and cope with the enemy, but Jufrow Rozen- 
boom fainted just across the pew door, and 
there is really no knowing how it would have 
ended, had not Jonkheer van Loo awakened 
to the situation from a peaceful nap. 

“‘ Bless me! What is Ephraim doing here?” 
he asked placidly. Ephraim was the turkey’s 
domestic name. 

The candidate had retreated into the pulpit 
and bolted the door,— he knew the ferocious 
character of turkeys,— Mevrouvw van Loo in 
a panic fled up the pulpit steps, while the tur- 
key, shrieking after the manner of his kind, 
stood at bay with tail outspread against the pew 
door of the afflicted Jufrow Rozenboom. 

Then it was that Jonkheer van Loo proved 
himself to be of the heroic stock of the Van Loo 
who suffered under Alva. 

Alone and unprotected he stepped into the 
aisle and confronted the enemy, which seemed 
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to recognize the familiar scarlet countenance, 
for he partly lowered his tail, and retreated a 
step or two. 

“Why, Ephraim, you have n’t had any 
breakfast, have you?” said the heroic man. 
“ Now come home with me!” which so con- 
vinced the fowl that he lowered his tail and am- 
bled out of thesanctuary, followed by his master, 
who thus forcibly demonstrated the advantages 
of a heroic ancestry, the congregation gazing 
respectfully after until Jonkheer van Loo’s pig- 
tail disappeared behind the town pump. 

Needless to say that Mevrouvw’s candidate 
was defeated! Whatever the nature of the 
sheep might be, it was not for the shepherd 
to quail before a mere fowl, even if he did not 
hurl the Bible at him, as the rival faction de- 
clared. Neither did his discourse, in the tem- 
pestuous nature of which Kitwyk recognized 
the religious sentiments of Mevrouvw van 
Loo, prove convincing. Unawed by the black 
velvet or the gold watch, they declined her 
candidate. Both he and Ephraim, as was 
natural, labored under the severe resentment 
of that excellent lady. The retribution that 
awaited Ephraim and ended his earthly career 
was to be roasted and stuffed with chestnuts. 

As the candidate could not be disposed of 
in the same summary fashion, he was dismissed 
instead; and so one cruel, cheerful June day, 
with a heavy heart and a meager carpet-bag, 
his shabby knees glistening in the sunlight, he 
trudged away from Kitwyk. 


Anna Eichberg King. 
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"THE far-Eastern company was counting its 

Western acres under water contracts. The 
acres were in first crops, waiting for the water. 
The water was dallying down its untried chan- 


nel, searching the new dry earth-banks, seeping, 
prying, insinuating sly, minute forces which 
multiplied and insisted tremendously the mo- 
ment a rift had beenmade. And the orders were 
to “ watch” and “ puddle” ; and the watchmen 
were as other men, and some of them doubtless 
remembered they were working for a company. 

Travis, the black-eyed young lumberman 
from the upper Columbia, had been sent down 
with aspecial word from themanagercommend- 
ing him as a tried hand, equal to any post or 
service. The ditch superintendent was looking 
for such a man. He gave him those five cru- 
cial miles between the head-gates and Glenn’s 
Ferry, the notorious beat that had sifted Fin- 
layson’s force without yet finding a man who 
could keep the banks. Some said it was the 
arc-light saloon at Glenn’s Ferry; some said 
it was the pretty girl at Lark’s. 

Whatever it was, Travis raged at it in the 
silent hours of his one-man watch, and the re- 
port went up the line, now three times since 
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he had taken hold, of breaks on his division. 
And the engineer would by no means “ weaken” 
on a question of the work, nor did the loyal 
watchman ask that any one should weaken, to 
spare him. He was all eyes and ears; he 
watched by daylight and listened by dark, and 
the sounds he heard in his dreams were sounds 
of water searching the banks, swirling and 
sinking in holes, or of mud subsiding with a 
wretched flop into the insidious current. 

It was a queer country along the new ditch 
below the head-gates: as old and sun-bleached 
and bony as the stony valleys of Arabia Pe- 


trea, all but that strip of green that led the eye 
to where the river wandered, and that warm 
brown strip of sown land extending field by 
field below the ditch. 

Lark’s ranch was the first one below the 
head-gates, lying between the river and the 
ditch, an old homesteader’s claim, subirrigated 
by means of rude dams ponding the natural 
sloughs. The worn-out land, never drained, 
was foul and sour, lapsing into swamps, the 
black alkali oozing and spreading from pools 
in its boggy pastures. 

A few pioneer fruit-trees still bloomed and 
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bore, undiscouraged by neglect, and cast home- 
like shadows on the weedy grass around the 
cabin and sheds that slouched at allangles, with 
nails starting and shingles warping in the sun. 

Similar weather-stains and odd kicks and 
bulges the old rancher’s person exhibited when 
he came out to sun himself of a rimy morning, 
when cobwebs glittered on the short, late grass, 
and his joints reminded him that the rains were 
coming. And up and down the cow-trail be- 
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low the ditch, morning and evening, went his 
dairy-herd to pasture; and after them loitered 
Nancy, on a strawberry pony with milk-white 
mane and tail. 

The lights and shadows chased her in and 
out among the willows and fleecy cotton- 
woods and tall swamp-grasses; but Travis 
rode in the glare, on the high ditch-bank, and 
although they passed each other daily, he had 
never had a good look at the “ pretty girl at 
Lark’s.” But one morning the white-faced 
heifer broke away and bolted up the ditch- 
bank, and, in a cloud of sun-smitten dust, 
Nancy followed, a figure of virginal wrath, with 
scarlet cheeks and wind-blown hair. Rein- 
ing her pony on the narrow bank, she called 
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across to Travis, in a voice as clear and fres}, 
as her colors: 

“ Head her off, can’t you? What are you 
about!” This last to the pony, who was be- 
having “ mean.” 

“Ride to the bridge, and head her this 
way. I can drive her up the bank,” Travis re- 
sponded. 

Nancy obeyed him, and waited at the bridge, 
while he endeavored to persuade the heifer of 
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the error of her ways. The heifer was not 
easily persuaded, and Travis was wet to the 
waist before he had got her out; but he lost 
‘nothing of the bright figure guarding the 
bridge, a slender shape, all pink and blue and 
dark blue, with hair like the sun on brown 
water, and a perfect seat and ringing voice, 
calling thanks and bewildering encourage- 
ment to her ally in the stream. And this was 
old Solomon’s daughter ! 

But “Oh, my, Nancy!” the boys would 
groan, with excess of appreciation beyond 
words, and for that Nancy heeded them not; 
and now Travis knew that the boys were right. 

“Thank you ever so much!” her clear voice 
lilted, as the discomfited runaway dashed down 
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the bank to the path she had forsaken. “I’m 
ever so sorry she dug all those bad tracks in 
the ditch. Will they do any harm?” 

Travis assured her that nothing did harm 
if only it were known in time. 

“ What is the matter with it, anyhow—the 
ditch ? Is n’t it built right?” 

“The ditch is the prettiest I, ever saw,” 
Travis responded, with all the warmth of his 
unrequited devotion to that faithless piece of 
engineering. “All new ditches need watching 
till the banks get settled.” 

“Well, I should say that you watched! 
Don’t you ever stir off that bank?” 

“T eat and sleep, sometimes.” 

“You must have a pretty dry camp up 
above. Would n’t you like some milk once in 
a while?” 

“ Thanks; I never happened to fall in with 
the milkman on my beat.” ‘ 

“ We have lots to spare, and buttermilk too, 
if you ’re not too proud to come for it. The 
others used to.” 

“T guess I don’t quite catch on.” 

“ The other watchmen — the boys who were 
here before you.” 

“Oh,” said Travis, coldly. 

“ Well, any time you choose to come down 
I ll save some for you,” said the girl, as if 
that matter were settled. 

“ T ’m afraid it is rather off my beat,” Travis 
hesitated ; “ but I ’m just as much obliged.” 

Nancy straightened herself haughtily. “Oh, 
it is nothing to be obliged for, if you don’t care 
to come.” 

“I did not say I did n’t care,” Travis pro- 
tested ; but she was gone. The dust flew, and 
presently her dark-blue skirt and the pony’s 
silver tail flashed past the willows in the low 
grounds. 

“T shall never see her again,” he mourned. 
“So much for those other fellows spoiling her 
idea of a watchman’s duty. Of course she 
thought I could come if I wanted to. Did she 
ask them, I wonder ?” 

Nancy was piqued, but not resentful. The 
more he did not come, as evening after even- 
ing smiled upon the level land, the more she 
thought of Travis alone in his dusty camp, 
alone on his blinding beat; the more she dwelt 
upon the singularity and constancy of his re- 
fusal, the more she respected him for it. 

So, one day, he did see her again. She was 
sitting on the bridge-planks, leaning forward, 
her arms in her lap, her hat tipped back, a star 
of white sunlight touching her forehead. She 
lifted her head when she heard him coming, 
and put her hand over her eyes, as if she were 
dizzy with watching the water. 

“ How ’s the ditch?” she called in a voice 
of sweetest cheer. She was on her feet now, 
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and he saw how entrancing she was in a blue 
muslin frock and a broad white hat with a 
wreath of pink roses bestrewing the tilted brim. 
Had they got company at the ranch? was his 
jealous reflection. 

“ How ’s the ditch behaving itself these 
days?” she repeated. 

“ Much as usual, thank you,” Travis beamed 
from his saddle. 

“ Breaking, as usual ?” 

“Yes; it broke night before last.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe it ’s much of a ditch, 
anyhow. I would n’t fret about it if I was 
you. Don’t you think I ’m very good-natured, 
after your snubbing me so? Here I ’ve brought 
you a basket of apples, seeing you would n’t 
spare time from your old ditch to come for them 
yourself. That, in the napkin, is a little pat 
of fresh butter.” She lifted the grape-leaves 
which covered the basket. “I thought it might 
taste good in camp.” 

“Good! Well, I rather guess it will taste 
good! Seehere, I can’t ever thank you for this— 
for bringing it yourself.” He had few words, but 
his looks were moderately expressive. 

Nancy blushed with pleasure. “ Well, I had 
to—when folks are so wrapped up in their 
business. There, with Susan’s compliments ! 
Susan ’s the heifer you rounded up for me in 
the ditch. I know she made you a lot of work, 
tracking holes in your banks you ’re so fussy 
about. Do you really think it is a good ditch?” 

“T am positive it is.” 

“ Then, if anything goes wrong down here, 
they will lay the blame on you.” 

“ They are welcome to. That ’s what I am 
here for.” 

Nancy openly acknowledged her approval 
of a man that stood right up to his work, and 
would take no odds of any one. 

“ The other boys were always complaining, 
and saying it was the ditch. But there, I know 
it is mean of me to talk about them.” 

“TI guess it won’t go any further,” said Tra- 
vis, dryly. 

“Well, I hope not. They were good boys 
enough, but pretty trifling watchmen, I should 
n’t wonder.” 

Travis had nothing to say to this, but he 
made a mental note or two. 

“When shall you give me a chance to re- 
turn your basket ? ” 

“ Why, any time; there ’s no hurry about 
the basket. Have you any regular times ?” 

- He looked away, dissembling his joy in the 
question, and answered as if he were making 
an official report. 

“T leave camp at six, patrol the line to the 
ferry and back ; lay off an hour, and down again 
at eleven. Back in camp at three, and two 
hours for dinner. On again at five, and back in 
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camp at nine. I pass this bridge, for instance, 
at seven and nine of a morning, twelve and two 
afternoons, and six and eight in the evening.” 

“ Six and eight,” Nancy mused, with a slight 
increase of color. “ Well, I can stop some 
evening, after cow-time, I suppose; but it 
is n’t any matter about the basket.” 

Six evenings, going and coming, Travis de- 
layed in passing the bridge, on the watch for 
Nancy ; six times he filled the basket with such 
late field-flowers as he could find; and she 
never came. On the seventh evening his heart 
announced her for as far as his eyes beheld. 
This time she was in white, without her hat, 
and she wore a blue ribbon in her gold-brown 
braids —a blue ribbon in her braids and a 
red, red rose in each cheek; and her colors 
and the colors of the sky floated like flowers 
on the placid water. 

“ Well, where is the basket, then ? ” she mer- 
rily demanded. 

“T left it behind, for luck.” 

“ For luck? What sort of luck ?” 

‘“ Six times I brought it,and you were never 
here ; so to-night I just kicked it into the tent 
and came off without it. It seems to have been 
about the right thing to do.” 

“ What — my basket!” 

“ Your basket. And it was filled with wild 
flowers, the prettiest I could find. It’s your 
own fault for not coming before.” 

“T never set any day that I know of. I 
have been up to town.” 

Travis was not pleased to hear it. 

‘Yes; and I saw your company’s manager. 
What a young manheis! I had no idea man- 
agers were ever young. And stylish—my! 
I’m sure I hope he ’Il know me when he sees 
me again,” she added, coloring, and dropping 
her eyes. 

Travis grimly coincided in the opinion that 
he would. Nancy continued tostrike the wrong 
note with cruel precision; she could not have 
done better had she calculated her words. 
And all the while looking as innocent as the 
shining water under her feet; and that last 
time she had been so kind! 

And the ditch was as provoking as Nancy, 
rewarding his devotion with breaks that defied 
all explanation. It was not possible that the 
patience of the management could hold out 
much longer; and when heshould have been dis- 
missed in disgrace from his post, Nancy would 
lightly class him as another of those “ good boys 
enough, but pretty trifling watchmen.” 


Il. 


THE first dry moon was just past the full. 
At nine o’clock the sky began to whiten above 
the long bare ridge of the side-hill cut. At half- 
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past, the edge of the moon’s disk clove the sky- 
line, and the shadow of the ridge crept down 
among the willows and tule-beds of the bot- 
tom. At ten the shadow had shrunk; it lay 
black on the ditch-bank, but the whispering 
tree-tops below were turning in silver light that 
flickered along the cow-path and caught the 
still eye of a dark, shallow pool among the tules. 

Nancy had chosen this night for a stroll to 
the bridge, where Travis might be expected to 
pass any time between eight o’clock and moon- 
rise. Instead of Travis came a man whom she 
recognized as one of the watchmen from a 
lower division. He saluted her, after the cus- 
tom of the country, claiming nothing on per- 
sonal grounds but the privilege to look rather 
hard at the girlish figure silhouetted against 
the water. It was yet early enough for sky- 
gleams to linger on still pools, or to color the 
wimpling reaches of the ditch. 

Nancy was disappointed: she had not come 
out to see a strange rider passing on Travis’s 
gray horse. Her little plans were disconcerted. 
She had waited what she considered a digni- 
fied interval before seeming to take cognizance 
of her watchman’s hours; now it appeared 
that the part of dignity might be overdone. 
Had Travis been superseded on his beat? She 
was conscious of missing him already. Her 
walk home alone through the confidential 
willows struck a chill of loneliness which the 
aspect of the house did not dispel. All was as 
dark and empty as she had left it. Was her 
father still at work at those tedious dams? 
This had been his given reason for frequent 
absences of late, after his usual working hours; 
though why he should choose the dark nights 
for mending his dams Nancy had not asked 
herself. To-night she wanted him or somebody 
to drive away this queer new ache that made 
the moonlight too large and still for one little 
girl to wander in alone. 

She hunted for him. He was in none of the 
expected places ; the dank fields were as empty 
as the house. She turned back to the ditch; 
from its high bank she could see farther into 
the shadowy places of the bottom. 

Travis, meanwhile, had been leisurely pur- 
suing his evening beat. He had overtaken one 
of his fellow-watchmen, on foot, walking to 
town, had lent him his horse for the last two 
miles to camp, and invited him to help him- 
self to what he could find for supper, without 
waiting for his host. 

“Tt is astill night,” said Travis; “I will mog 
along slowly up the ditch, and put in a little 
extra listening: it ’s at night the water talks.” 

Long after the rider had passed on, the tread 
of his horse’s hoofs was heard diminishing on 
the hard-tramped bank; a loosened stone rat- 
tled down and splashed into the water; the wind 
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rustled in the tule-beds: then all surface sounds 
ceased, and the only talker was the ditch, 
chuckling and dawdling like an idle child, on 
its errand, which it could not be persuaded to 
take seriously, to the desert lands. 

Travis came toaticklish spot near the bridge, 
and stopped to listen. Here the ditch cut 
through beds of clean sand, where the water 
might sink and work back into the old ground, 
the sand holding it like a sponge, till all the 
bottom became a bog, and the banks sank in 
one wide-spread general wash-out. The first 
symptom of such deep-seated trouble would be 
the water’s motion in the ditch — whirling round 
and round as if boring a hole in the bottom. 

Travis laid his ear to the current, for he 
could check the water’s movement by the 
sound, as a musician knows when his instru- 
mentisintune. All seemed right at the bridge, 
but far up the ditch he was aware of a new 
demonstration. He listened awhile, and then 
walked on, with long, light steps, and gained 
upon the sound, which persisted, defining it- 
self as a muffled churning at marked intervals, 
with now and then a wait between. The prod- 
ding was of some tool at work underwater at 
the ditch-bank. 

He crossed to the upper side, and moved for- 
ward cautiously along the ridge, crouching, that 
his figure might not be seen against the sky. 

Nancy had gone up the cow-trail, past the 
low grounds, and was just climbing the bank 
when a dark shape, of man or beast, crashed 
down the opposite slope and shot like a slide 
of rock into the water. 

A half-choked cry followed the plunge, 
then ugly sounds of a scuffle under the ditch- 
bank —men breathing hard, sighing and snort- 
ing, and somebody gasped as if he were being 
held down till his breath was gone. 

“ Get in there, you old muskrat! You shall 
stop your own breaks if it takes your cursed 
carcass to do it! Now, then, have you got your 
breath ?” 

Nancy stayed only to hear that it was her 
father’s voice, convulsed with terror and the 
chill of his repeated duckings, begging to be 
spared the anguish of drowning by might in 
three feet of ditch-water. 

“ Mr. Travis,” she screamed, “ you let my 
father be, whatever you are doing to him! 
Father, you come right home and get on dry 
clothes!” 

Travis was as much amazed as if Diana with 
the moon on her forehead had appeared on 
the ditch-bank to take old Solomon Lark under 
her maiden protection; but no less he stuck 
to his prize of war. 

“Your father has n’t time to change his 
clothes just yet, Miss Nancy; he ’s got some 
work to do first.” 
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“Who are you, to be setting my father to 
work? Let go of him this minute! You are 
drowning him; you are choking him to death!” 
sobbed the frantic girl. The shadow fortunately 
withheld the details of her father’s condition, 
but she had seen enough. Had Travis been 
drinking ? was the man bereft of his senses? 

He was quite himself, apparently — hideously 
cool, yet roused, and his voice cut like steel. 

“You had better go home, Miss Nancy, 
and light a fire, and warm a blanket for your 
father’s bed. He ’ll be pretty cold before he 
gets through with this night’s work.” 

After this cruel speech he took no more 
notice of Nancy, but leaped upon the ditch- 
bank, and began hurling earth in great shovel- 
fuls, patting the old man on the head with his 
cold tool whenever he tried to clamber up 
after him. 

“ You better not try ¢#az,” he roared in a ter- 
rible voice that wounded Nancy like a blow. 
‘Get in there, now! Puddle, puddle, or I ’Il 
have you buried to the ears in five minutes!” 

It was shocking, hideous, like a horrible 
dream. The earth rattled down all about Solo- 
mon, and frequently upon him, the water was 
thick with mud, and the wretched old man 
tramped and puddled for dear life, helping to 
mend the hole he had secretly dug where no 
eye could discover till the water had fingered 
it, and enlarged the mischief to a break. 

It was the work of vermin, and as such 
Travis had treated his prisoner. Nancy felt 
the insult as keenly as she abhorred the cruelty. 
She fled, hysterical with wrath and despair at 
her own helplessness. But while she made 
ready the means of consolation at home, her 
thinking powers came back, and between what 
she suspected and what she remembered, she 
was not wholly in the dark as to the truth be- 
tween her father and Travis. 

There was no one to warm Travis’s blan- 
kets when he fell back upon camp about day- 
break, reeking with cold perspiration, soaked 
with ditch-water, and sore in every muscle 
from his frenzy of shoveling. He had had no 
supper the night before; his guest had eaten 
all the cooked food, burned all his light-wood 
kindlings, and forgotten to cover the bread- 
pail, and his bread was full of sand. He did n't 
think much of those tenderfeet, who called 
themselves ditch-men, on that lower division, 
where there was no work at all to speak of. 

He began — worse comfort — to consider his 
police work from a daughter’s point of view: 
alas for himself and Nancy! His idyl of the 
ditch was shattered like the tender sky-reflec- 
tions that bloomed on its still waters and 
vanished when the waters were troubled. His 
own thoughts were as that roily pool, where 
he had ducked the old man in the darkness. 
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He overslept himself, after thinking he should 
not sleep at all, and started down his beat not 
until noon of the next day. Half way to the 
bridge he met on the ditch-bank Nancy Lark. 
She gave him a note, which he dismounted to 
take, she vouchsafing no greeting, not even a 
look, and standing apart, while he read it, 
with the air of a martyr to duty. 


Mr. Travis [the letter ran], I am a death- 
struck man in consequence of your outrageous 
treatment of me last evening. I’ve took a dum 
chill, and it has hit me in the vitals through 
standing in water up to my waist with the blood 
soaking out of me. If you think your fool ditch 
is worth more than a Human’s life though your 
company’s enemy, that ’s for you to settle as you 
can when the time comes you ’ll have to. I 
don’t ask any favors. But if you got anny de- 
sency left in you through working for that fish- 
livered company of bondholders coming out here 
to stomp us farmers into the dirt, you will call 
this bizness quits. I aint in no shape to fight 
ditches no more. You have put me where I be, 
and the less said. on both sides the better, it 
looks to me. If that’s so you can say so by word 
or writing. I should prefer writing as I aint got 
that confidence I might have. 

Yours truly, 
SOLOMON LARK. 


“ Miss Nancy,” said Travis, gently, “is your 
father very sick this morning ?” 

“TJ don’t know,” Nancy replied. 

“ Have you sent for a doctor?” 

“ He won’t let me.” 

“ Have you read this letter?” 

She flashed an indignant look at him. 

“T wish you would, then.” 

“Tt is not my letter. I don’t know what ’s 
in it, and I don’t care to know.” 

“Do you know what your father was doing 
in the ditch last night ?” 

** Helping you to mend it, at the risk of his 
life, because you made him,” Nancy answered 
quickly. 

“ Helping to mend a hole he made himself, 
so there would be a nice little break in the 
morning.” 

The subject rested there, till Travis, forced 
to take the defensive, asked: 

** Do you believe me ?” 

“ Believe what ?” 

“What I have just told you about your 
father ?” 

“Oh,” she said, “it makes no difference to 
me. I knew my father pretty well before I ever 
saw you. If you think he was doing that, why, 
I suppose you will have to think so. But even 
if he was, I don’t call that any reason you 
should half drown him, and make him work 
himself to death beside.” 

“ But the water was warm! And I did the 
work. What was it to tread dirt for an hour 
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or so on a summer’s night? Was n’t he in the 
ditch: when I found him ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Nancy. “I 
know that you kept him there.” 

“Well, I hope he ’ll keep out of the ditch 
after this. Working at ditches at night is n’t 
good for his health. But you need n’t be 
alarmed about him this time. I think he ’ll 
recover. But remember this: last night I was 
the company’s watchman. I had an ugly piece 
of work to do, and I did it; but fair play or 
foul, whatever may happen between your 
father and me, remember, it is only my work, 
and you are not in it.” 

“ Well, I guess I ’m in it if my father is,” 
said Nancy; “and that is something for you 
to remember.” 

“ Oh, hang the work and the ditch and all 
the ditches!” thought Travis; yet it was the 
ditch that had put color and soul and mean- 
ing into his life—that had given him sight of 
Nancy. And it was not his work nor his con- 
victions about it that stood between them 
now ; it was her woman’s contempt for justice 
and reason where her feelings were concerned. 
The case was simple, as Nancy saw it; too 
simple, for it left him out in the cold. He 
would have had it complicated by a little more 
feeling in his direction. 

“Well, have I got your answer?” she asked. 
“ Father said I was to bring an answer, but not 
to let you come.” 

“ He need not be afraid,” said Travis, bit- 
terly. ‘If he will leave my ditch-banks alone, 
I shall not meddle with him. Tell him, if there 
are no more breaks there will be nothing to re- 
port: this break is mended—the break in the 
ditch, I mean.” 

“Then you will not tell?” Nancy stole a 
look at him that was half a plea. 

“You would even promise to like me a lit- 
tle, would n’t you, if you could n’t get the old 
man off any other way ?” he mocked her sor- 
rowfully. “Well, I had rather you hated me 
than have you stoop to coax me, as I ’ve seen 
girls do—” 

He might be satisfied, she passionately an- 
swered ; she hated him enough. She hated his 
work, and the hateful way he did it. 

“You are an unmerciful man!” she accused 
him, with a sob in her voice. “ You don’t know 
the trouble my father has had, how many years 
he has worked, with nothing but his hands; and 
now your company comes and claims the water, 
and turns the river, that belongs to everybody, 
into their big ditch. I’d like to know how they 
came to own this river! And when they have 
got it all in their ditch, all the little ditches and 
the ponds will go dry. We were here years be- 
fore any of you ever thought of coming, or knew 
there wasacountry hereatall. It’s claim-jump- 
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ing; and not a cent will they pay, and laugh 
at us besides, and call us mossbacks! I don’t 
blame my father one bit, if he did break the 
ditch, and if you are here to watch, then 
watch!— watch me! Perhaps you think I’ve 
had a hand in your breaks!” 

Travis turned pale. He had made the mis- 
take of trying to reason with Nancy, and now 
he felt he must go on, in justice to his case, 
though she was far away from all his argu- 
ments, rapt in the grief, the wrath, the convic- 
tion, of her plea. 

“ You talk as women talk who only hear one 
side,” he replied. “ But you people down here 
don’t know the company’s intentions ; they 
don’t ask, and when they do they won’t believe 
what they are told. That talk against com- 
panies is an old politician’s drive. Thiscountry 
is too big for single men to handle ; companies 
save years of waiting. This one will bring the 
railroads and the markets, and boom up the 
price of land. The ditch your father hates so 
will make him a rich man in five years, if he 
does nothing but sit still and let it come. 

“ As for water, why do you cry before you 
are hurt? Nobody can steal a river! That is 
more politicians’ talk, to make out they are the 
settlers’ friends. Weare thesettlers’ friends, be- 
cause we are the friends of the country’s boom. 
It can’t boom without us. Why should 7 be- 
lieve in this-company? I ’m a poor man, a 
I ’ve got land of my 


settler like your father. 
own: but I can see we farmers can’t do every- 
thing for ourselves ; it ’s cheaper to pay a com- 
pany to help us. They are just peddlers of 


water, and we buy it. Who owns the other, 
then ? Don’t we own them just as much as they 
own us? 

“ Come, if you can’t feel it’s so, leave hat- 
ing us at least till we have done all these 
things you accuse us of. Wait till we take all 
the water and ruin your land. Most of these 
farmers along the river have got too much 
water. They are ruining theirown land. So I 
tell your father, but he thinks he knows it all.” 

“ He is some older than you are, anyhow.” 

“ Heis too old to be working nights in ditches. 
Tell him so from me, will you?” 

“ Oh, I'll tell him! I don’t think you will be 
troubled much with us around your ditch, af- 
ter this. I went to the bridge last night be- 
cause I thought you were.nice and a frend. I 
had a respect for you more than for any of the 
others. I might have come to think better of 
the ditch — but I ’ve had all the ditch I want, 
and all the watchmen. Never till I die shall 
I forget how my father looked,” she passion- 
ately returned to the charge. “An old man 
like him! Why did n’t you put me in and make 
me tread dirt for you? The water was warm, 
and I ’m enough better able than he was!” 
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“ T ’ll get right down here and let you tread 
on me, and be proud to have you, if it will cure 
the sight of what you saw me do last night. I 
was mad, don’t you understand? I have to 
answer for all this foolishness of your father’s, 
remember. It had to be stopped.” 

“ Was there no way to stop it but half-drown- 
ing him and insulting him besides ? ” 

“ Yes, there is another way ; inform the com- 
pany, and have him shut up inthe Pen. / 
thought I let the old man off pretty easy. But 
if you prefer the other way, why, mext time 
there ’s a break, we can try it.” 

“I ’m sure we ought to thank you for your 
kindness,” said Nancy. “ And if we are com- 
panied out of house and home and father made 
a criminal, we shall thank you still more. Good 
morning.” 

Their eyes met, and hers fell; she turned away, 
and he remounted, and rode on up the ditch, 
angry as a man only can be with one he might 
have loved, down to those dregs of bitterness 
that lurk at the bottom of the soundest heart. 


III. 


HE was but an idle watchman all that day, so 
sure he was that the ditch was right and Solomon 
the author of all his troubles; and Solomon was 
“ fixed ” at last. Weariness overcame him, and 
at the end of his beat he slept under the lee of 
the ditch-bank instead of returning to his camp. 

Next morning he was riding along at his 
usual pace when it struck him how incredibly 
the ditch had fallen. The line of silt which 
marked the water’s normal depth now stood 
exposed and dry full two feet above its running, 
and the pulse of the current had weakened as 
though it were ebbing fast. 

He put his horse to arun, and lightened ship 
as he went, casting off his sack of oats, then his 
coat, and such tools as he could spare; he 
might have been traced to the scene of disaster’ 
by his impedimenta strewing the ditch-bank. 

The water had had hours the start of him; 
its work was sickening to behold. A part of 
the bank had gone clean out, and the ditch 
was returning to the river by way of Solomon 
Lark’s alfalfa fields; the homestead itself was 
in danger. 

He cut sage-brush, and tore up tules by the 
roots, and piled them as a wing-dam against 
the outer bank, and heaped dirt like mad upon 
the mats; and as he worked, alone, where forty 
men were needed, came Nancy, with glowing 
face, flying down the ditch-bank, calling the 
word of exquisite relief: 

“T ’ve shut off the water. Was that right?” 

Right! He had been wishing himself two 
men, nay, three; one at the bank, and one at 
the gates, and one carrying word to Finlayson. 
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“ Can I do anything else ?” 

“ Yes; make Finlayson’s camp quick as you 
can.” Travis panted over a shovelful of dirt 
he was heaving. 

“Yes; what shall I tell him?” 

“ Tell him to send up everything he has got; 
every man, and team, and scraper.” 

Nancy was gone, but in a few moments she 
was back again, wringing her hands and as 
white as a cherry-blossom. 

“The water is all down round the house, 
and father is alone in bed crying like a child.” 

“There ’s nothing to cry about now. You 
turned off the water; see, it has almost 
stopped.” 

“Can I leave him with you ?.” 

“ Great Scott! I ‘ll take care of him! But 
go, there ’s a blessed girl. You will save the 
ditch.” 

Nancy went, covering the desert miles as a 
bird flies; she exulted in this chance for re- 
paration. But long after Finlayson’s forces 
had arrived and gone to work, shecame lagging 
wearily homeward, allof a color, herself and the 
pony, with the yellow road. She had refused 
a fresh horse at the ditch-camp, and, sparing 
the whip, reached home not until after dark. 

Her father’s excitement in his hours of 
loneliness had waxed to a pitch of childish 
frenzy. He wept, he cursed, he counted his 
losses, and when his daughter said, to comfort 


him, “ Why, father, surely they must pay for 
this!” he threw himself about in his bed, and 
gave way to lamentations in which the secret 


of his wildness came out. He had done the 
thing himself; and he dared not risk suspi- 
cion, and the investigation that would follow 
a heavy claim for damages. 

Nancy could not believe him. “ Father, do 
be quiet; you did n’t do any such thing,” she 
insisted. “ How could you, when I know you 
have n’t stirred out of this bed since night be- 
' fore last? Hush, now; you are dreaming; you 
are out of your head.” 

“T guess I know what I done. I ain’t crazy, 
and I ain’t a fool. I made this hole first, be- 
fore he caught me at the upper one. I made 
this one to keep him busy on his way up, so ’s 
the upper one could get a good start. The 
upper one would n’t a-hurt us. It ’s jest like 
my cussed luck! I knewit was a-comin’, but 
I did n’t think I'd get it like this. It’s all his 
fault, the great lazy loafer, sleepin’ at the bottom 
of his beat ’stead o’ comin’ up as he ’d ought 
to have done last evening. He wasted the 
whole night—and calls himself a watchman!” 

“ Well, I ’m glad of it,” Nancy cried ex- 
citedly. “I’m just g/ad we are washed out, 
and I hope this will end it!” and she burst 
into tears, and ran out of the room. 

She sat weeping and storming by herself in 
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the dark little shed-room where her chickens 
were gathered from the flood. 

“ Nancy!” she heard her father calling, 
“Nancy, child! Where ’s that gal taken her- 
self off to? Are you a-settin’ up your back on 
account of that ditch? If you are, you ain’t 
no child of mine. I ’m dum sorry I let ona 
word to her about it. How do I know but 
she ’s off with it now, to that watchman fel- 
ler—lI ’ll be put in the papers—an old man 
informed on by his darter, and he on his 
last sick-bed! Nancy, I say, where be you 
a-hidin’ yourself?” 

Nancy returned to her forlorn charge, and 
after a while the old man fell asleep. She put 
out the lamp, for she could see to move about 
the room by the light of the sage-brush bon- 
fires that flared along the ditch, lighting the 
men and teams, all Finlayson’s force, at work 
upon the broken banks. 

The sight was wild and alluring; she went 
out to watch the strange army of shadows shift- 
ing and intermingling against a wall of flame. 

There was a distressful space to cross, of 
sand and slippery mud and drowned vegeta- 
tion, including the remains of her garden; the 
look of everything was changed. Only the 
ditch-bank against the reddened sky supplied 
the usual landmark. Its crest was black with 
shovelers, and up and down, in lurid light, 
climbed the scraper-teams; climbed, and 
dumped, and dropped over the bank, to climb 
again, like figures in a stage procession. There 
was a bedlam roar and crackle of pitchy fires, 
rattle of harness, clank of scraper-pans, shouts 
of men to the cattle, oaths and words of com- 
mand; and this would go forward unceasingly 
till the banks held water. And what was the 
use of contending ? 

Nancy felt bitterly the insignificance of such 
small scattered folk as her father, pitiful even 
in their spite. Their vengeance was like the 
malice of field-mice or rabbits, which the farm- 
ers fenced out of their fields into the desert 
where they belonged. What could such as they 
do either to help or hinder this invincible 
march of capital into the country where they 
with untold hardships had located the first 
claims ? And some of them were ready enough 
for a little temporary relief to part with their 
birthright to these clever sons of Jacob. 

“Out we go, to find some other wilderness 
for them to take away from us! We are only 
mossbacks,” said the daughter of Esau. 

As she spoke half aloud to herself, a man 
rushed past her down the bank, flattened him- 
self on his hands, laid his face to the water, and 
drank, and paused to pant, and drank again, 
while she could have counted a score. Then 
he lifted his head, sighed, and stretched himself 
back with a groan of complete exhaustion. 
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The firelight touched his face, and showed 
her Travis: haggard, hollow-eyed, soaked with 
ditch-water, and matted with mud, looking as 
if he had been dragged bodily through the 
ditch-bank, like thread through a piece of cloth. 

Nancy did not try to avoid him. 

“ Oh, is it you?” he marveled, softly smil- 
ing up at her. “What a splendid ‘ride you 
made! Did nobody thank you? Finlayson 
said he could n’t find you when he was leaving 
camp.” 

Nancy answered not a word : she was trem- 
bling so that she feared to betray herself by 
speaking. 

““T was coming to say good-by when I had 
washed my face,” he continued. “I got my 
time to-night.” 

“Your time ?” 

“ My time-check. They are going to put 
another manin my place. So you needn’t hate 
me any longer on account of the ditch; you 
can transfer all that to the next fellow.” 

“Tsn’t that just likethem! They never can 
do anything fair!” 

“ Like who? Do you suppose I’m going to 
kick about it? The only wonder is they kept 
me on so long.” 

Every word of Travis’s was a knife in Nan- 
cy’s conscience, to say nothing of her pride. 
She hugged her arms in her shawl, and rocked 
herself to and-fro. Travis crawled up the bank 
a little way further, and stretched himself hum- 
bly beside her. The dark shadows under his 
aching eyes started a pang of pity in the girl’s 
heart, sore beset as she was with troubles of 
her own. 

“T’m glad it’s duskish,” he remarked, “so 
you can’t see the sweet state I’m in. I ’mall 
over top soil. You might rent me to a China- 
man for twenty-five dollars an acre; and I 
don’t need any irrigating either.” 

An irresponsible laugh from Nancy was fol- 
lowed by a sob. Then she gathered herself 
to speak. 

“See here, do you want to stay on this 
ditch ?” 

“ Of course I do. I wanted to stay till I had 
straightened out my own record, and shown 
what the ditch can do. But no management 
under heaven could stand such work as this.” 

“ Then stay, if you want to. You have only 
to say the word. You said you ’d inform if 
there was a next time, and there is. Father did 
it. He made this break, too. He made them 
both the same night, and did n’t dare to tell 
of this one. Now, go and clear yourself, and 
get back your beat.” 

“ Are you sure of this you are telling me ?” 

‘* Well, I guess so. It is n’t the sort of thing 
I’d be likely to make up. And I say you can 
tell if you want to. I make you a present of 
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the information. If father is n’t willing to take 
the consequences, I am ; and they half belong 
to me. I won’t have anybody sheltering us, 
or losing by us. We have got no quarrel with 
ou.” 

a That is brave of you. I wish it was some- 
thing more than brave,” sighed Travis. “ But 
I want it all myself. I can’t spare this infor- 
mation to the company. You did n’t do it for 
them, did you ?” 

“When I go telling on my father to save 
a ditch, I guess it will be after now,” said 
Nancy. “If that rich company, with all its 
men and watchmen and teams and money, 
can’t protect itself from one poor old man—” 

“ Never mind the company,” said Travis. 
“ What ’s mine is mine. This word you gave 
to me, it does n’t belong to my employers. 
You have saved me to myself; now I shall 
not go kicking myself, for sleeping that night 
on my beat. It’s not so bad— oh, not half 
so bad — for me!” 

“ Then go tell them, and get the credit for 
it. Don’t you mean to?” 

She could not see him smile. “ When [ tell, 
you will hear of it.” 

“ But you talked about your record.” 

“] shall have to go to work and make a 
new record. Ah, if you would be as kind as 
you are brave! Was it all just for pride you 
told me this? Don’t you care, not the least 
bit, about my part — that I am down and out 
of everything ?” 

“ It’s your own fault, then. I have told you 
how you can clear yourself and stay.” 

“And lose my chance with you! I was 
thinking of coming back, some day, to tell 
you — what you must know already. Nancy, 
you do know!” 

“You forget,” shivered Nancy; “I am the 
daughter of the man you called —” 

“Ts that fair—to bring that up now ?” 

“You must n’t deceive yourself. There are 
some things that can’t be forgotten.” 

“ How did 7 know what I was saying? A 
man is n’t always responsible.” 

“T heard you,” said Nancy. “There are 
things we say when we are raging mad at a 
person, and there are things we say when we 
think them the dirt under our feet. You kept 
him down with your dirt-shovel, and you called 
him — what I can’t ever forget.” 

“ And is this the only hitch between us?” 

“T should think it was enough. Who de- 
spises my father despises me.” 

“ But I do not despise him,” Travis did not 
scruple to assert. “ ‘The quarrel was not mine ; 
and I ’m not a ditch-man any longer. I will 
apologize to your father.” 

“ Oh, I know it costs you nothing to apolo- 
gize. You don’t mind father —an old man like 
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him! You ’d take him in, and give him his 
meals, and pat him on the head as you would 
the house-dog that bites because he’s old and 
cross. Well, I ‘ll let you know I don’t want 
you to forgive him, and apologize, and all that 
stuff. I want you to get even with him.” 

“ Be satisfied,” said Travis. “The only count 
I have against your father is through his 
daughter. ‘There is no way for me to get 
even with you. And when you have spoiled a 
man’s life just for one angry word —” 

“Not angry,” she interrupted. “I could 
have forgiven you that.” 

“ For one word,then. And you call itsquare 
when you have given me a piece of information 
to use for myself against you! I will go back, 
now,and goto work. They can’t say I have n’t 
earned my wages on this beat.” 

He looked down at her, longing to gather 
her with all her thorny sweetness to his breast ; 
but her attitude forbade him. 

“ Can’t we shake hands?” he said. They 
shook hands in silence, and he went back and 
finished the night in the ranks of the shovelers, 
to work well, to love well, and to get his dis- 
charge at last. Yet ‘Travis was not sorry that 
he had taken those five miles below Glenn’s 
Ferry. He had found something to work for. 

The company’s officials marveled as the 
weeks went by that nothing was heard of Solo- 
mon Lark. Hehad ever been the sturdiest beg- 
gar for damages on the ditch. If he lacked an 
occasion he could invent one; he was known 
to be a fanatic on the subject of the small 
farmers’ wrongs; yet now, with a veritable claim 
to sue for, the old protestant was dumb. Had 
Solomon turned the other cheek ? ‘There were 
jokes about it in the office; they looked to have 
some fun with Solomon yet. 

Inthe early autumn the joking ceased. There 
was a final reason for the old man’s silence: 
Solomon was dead. His ranch was rented to 
a Chinese vegetable-gardener, who bought 
water from the ditch. 

The company, through its officials, was dis- 
posed to recognize this unspoken claim that 
had perished on the lips of the dead. They 
made an estimate, and offered Nancy Lark a 
fair sum in consideration of her father’s losses 
by the ditch. 

It was unusual for a company to volunteer 
a settlement of this kind, it was still more un- 
usual for the indemnity to be refused. Nancy 
declined by letter, first ; the manager asked her 
to call at the office. She did not come. He 
took pains to hunt her up at the house of her 
friends in town. He might have delegated the 
call, but he made it in person, and was struck 
by an added dignity, a finer beauty, in the sad- 
dened face of the girl he remembered as a bit 
of a rustic coquette. 
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He went over the business with her. She was 
perfectly intelligent in the matter; there had 
been no misunderstanding. Why, then, should 
she not take what belonged to her? Companies 
were not in the habit of paying claims that 
were claims of sentiment. 

“‘T have made no claim,” said Nancy. 

“ But youhave one. You inherited one. We 
do not propose to rob —” 

She put out her hand with a gesture of ap- 
peal. 

‘“¢ My father had no claim. He never made 
one, nor meant to make one. Iam the best 
judge of what belongs to me. I don’t want 
this money, and I will never take one cent of 
it. But there is a claim you can settle, if you 
are hunting up claims. It won’t cost you any- 
thing,” she faltered, as if some unguarded im- 
pulse had hurried her into a subject she hardly 
knew how to goon with. She moved her chair 
back a little from the light. 

“ There was one of your watchmen on the 
Glean’s Ferry beat who lost his place on 
account of those breaks coming one after 
another —” 

“ Yes,” said the manager ; “ there were sev- 
eral that did. Which man do you refer to?” 

The name, she thought, was Travis. Then, 
blushing, she spoke out courageously : 

“It was Mr. Travis. He was discharged just 
after the big break. You thought it was his 
carelessness, but it was not. I am the only one 
that can say so, and I know it. You lost the 
best watchman you ever had on the ditch when 
you took his name off your pay-roll. He 
worked for more than just his money’s worth, 
and it hurt him to lose that place.” 

“Are you aware that he made the worst 
record of any man on the line?” 

“I don’t care what his record was; he kept 
a good watch. It’s no concern of mine to say 
so,” she said. Trembling, and red and white, 
the tears shining in her honest eyes, she per- 
sisted: “ He had his reasons for never ex- 
plaining, and they were nothing to be ashamed 
of. I think you might believe me!” 

“T do,” said the manager, willing to spare 
her. “I will attend to the case of Mr. Travis 
when I see him. I do not think he has left the 
country. In fact, he was inquiring about you 
only the other day, in the office, and he seemed 
very much concerned to hear of your — of the 
loss you have suffered. Shall I say that you 
spoke a good word for him?” 

“You need not do that,” she answered with 
spirit. “ He knows whether he kept watch. 
But you may say that I ask as a favor that he 
will answer all your questions; and you need 
not be afraid to question him.” 

Travis was given back his beat, but no more 
explicit exoneration would he accept. The rea- 
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son of his reinstatement was not made public, 
and naturally there was gossip about it among 
other discharged watchmen who had not been 
invited to try again. 

‘Two of these cynic philosophers, popularly 
known as sore-heads, foregathered one morn- 
ing at Glenn’s Ferry, and began to discuss the 
management and the ditch. 

“Travis don’t seem to have so much trou- 
ble with the water this year as he had last,” 
the first ex-watchman remarked. “ Used to get 
away with him on an average once a week, so 
I hear.” 

“ He’s married his girl,” the other exclaimed 
sarcastically. “He’s got more time to look 
after the ditch.” 
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ARTISTS’ 


ie the summer of 1890, while making for the 
United States government an enumeration 
of the Cheyenne Indian Reservation on Tongue 
River, Montana, and noting its condition, I was 
a witness to the following remarkable incident : 

On the evening of September 7, a youth 
named Hugh Boyle was shot and killed by two 
Cheyenne bucks called Head Chief and Young 
Mule. Head Chief was so named from his 
position as leader of a group of bucks who 
dressed themselves in varied fantastic and pic- 
turesque costumes of feathers and paint, their 
main occupation being to dance a begging 
dance known as the “ Omaha Dance” before 
the agency. Young Mule, a youth of eighteen, 
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There is no sand, now, in Travis’s bread. 
The prettiest girl on the ditch makes it for 
him, and walks beside him when the lights 
are fair and the shadows long on the ditch- 
bank. And it is a pleasure to record that 
both Nancy and the ditch are behaving as 
dutifully as girls and water can be expected 
to do when taken from their self-found paths 
and committed to the sober bounds of re- 
sponsibility. 

Flowers bloom upon its banks, heaven is re- 
flected in its waters,fair and broad are the fertile 
pastures that lie beyond; but the best-trained 
ditch can never be a river, nor the gentlest wife 
a girl again. 

Mary Hallock Foote. 
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BY THE AUTHOR. 


was one of the band, and a close companion 
of Head Chief, who was really the murderer, 
Young Mule being only an accessory. 

There was no motive apparent for the act, 
save a savage desire to kill. The lad was un- 
known to the Indians, having arrived but re- 
cently on a visit to relatives, who were old 
settlers. On the evening of his assassination he 
was on the way to aid his uncle in herding cat- 
tle. It was a dark and dismal night; the road 
was long and isolated, and he rode on horse- 
back. The horse, still saddled, was found the 
following day peacefully grazing. This was the 
first intimation of a mystery. After a fruitless 
three-day quest in the wooded hills and ravines, 
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a more careful search for some clue of the miss- 
ing boy was made near home in the lowlands, 
when we came upon his hat lying in the bed 
of a run filled only with damp sod, and, on 
turning it over, saw a bullet-hole dotted with 
blood. Here, clearly, was a murder. 

The chiefs were now called upon, and in a 
few hours American Horse, a prominent chief, 
reported that the body had been found ina run 
between two hills, four miles from the agency. 
Learning this, the agent, accompanied by a 
force of troops, made the ascent of the hill, a 
toilsome one, to the spot indicated as the place 
of burial. 

A careful examination was made to determine 
whether the killing was the act of a white man or 
a redskin. We saw faintly visible in the fresh 
earth the marks of a moccasin or bare foot. The 
Indian chiefs, seated close in a semicircle, were 
looking on with great alertness. On hearing the 
decision, they acknowledged at once that it was 
the deed of two bucks, whose names they said 
they would divulge at the proper time, which 
meant when they were compelledto. The body 
of the boy was then unearthed, placed on an 
army stretcher, and conveyed to the ambulance 
waiting below. As the procession passed down 
the narrow path in single file, the silent tread of 
the Indians closing in the rear, it was desolate 
and mournful in the extreme. 

The Indians condemned the murder as a 
cowardly act, and deeply deplored the sad mis- 
hap as tending to break the existing peace, 
and all pledged their faith to aid in bringing 
the guilty to justice. The Indian police were 
called together, with additional trusty mem- 
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bers of the tribe, and were empowered to ar- 
rest the murderers. In twenty-four hours they 
returned, reporting that the assassins could not 
be found. On Saturday, the 13th, when the 
rations were issued, the agent called for a 
powwow of the chiefs. The meeting was most 
characteristic of Indian duplicity. They admit- 
ted that they knew who the murderers were, 
and thought they should be punished; but they 
told nothing definite. During the discussion the 
father of Head Chief pleaded most pathetically 
for the life of his son, saying he had tried to bring 
him up to do right to his American Father, 
but that he was young and rash. This eloquent 
appeal was delivered through an interpreter 
with great dignity. We were all much moved, 
but the situation was unchanged, when Amer- 
ican Horse, a noble-looking Indian, bearing a 
strong resemblance to George Washington, of- 
fered forty ponies as a ransom for the life of 
the boy. The agent said that that was not jus- 
tice in the eyes of white men, and expressed 
his determination to arrest the murderers at all 
hazards; whereupon the chiefs proclaimed that 
the two murderers would not be taken alive, 
but would challenge the troops, and would ap- 
pear in half an hour “to kill and be killed.” 
The agent rose to his feet, exclaiming, “ We 
are ready; bring on your men.” 

In an instant the young bucks who had 
fringed the outer space of the agency mounted 
their ponies, and from camp to camp conveyed 
the word of challenge. Then in haste they 
sought the rounded edges of the hills bordering 
the western bank of the Lame Deer, seeking 
reserved seats in the natural amphitheater. 


THE CHALLENGE. 
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Following them went the squaws old and 
young, with their papooses and their household 
effects. 

From these picturesque groups came mourn- 
ful sounds, mingled with shouts of defiance, as 
the exodus moved past the agency and sought 
points of shelter. Everything seemed to have 
been understood and prepared. Theagent gave 
orders to all, including the Indian police, to arm 
themselves and prepare forthe attack. The mili- 
tary, who were camped a mile below the Lame 
Deer, were informed, and sent troops. A force 
ofcavalry was also quickly on hand. Theaim of 
the troops, and of the agent, was not to kill the 
two culprits, but to inclose them onall sides and 
to secure theirarrest. This justand humane de- 
sire, as the sequel shows, failed. Suddenly there 
appeared on a rocky point the two braves, 
mounted, and arrayed in their war-paint and 
feathers, daringly facing the unequal fight. They 
moved with great rapidity from point to point, 
shouting their battle-cry and firing, while show- 
ers of bullets plowed the ground about them. 
For one full hour this natural fortress was held 
by them, when, taken in the rear by a troop 
of cavalry, they were compelled to seek shelter 
on the plains or wooded hills beyond. Head 
Chief, still mounted, acted the hero, knowing 
that in the legends of the witnessing tribe his 
name would be celebrated as one who died a 
true brave. Unseen, he crossed the plain, tak- 


ing flight for the opposite hills, where without 
warning he met a detachment of troops. The 
challenge was “to kill and be killed.” So it 


was. Head Chief bit the dust ten feet from 
the point ofencounter. Four bullets had done 
their work, and the Indian was laid low. 
Young Mule, the younger Indian, un- 
mounted, his pony having been shot, was seen 
bounding like a deer over the uneven ground 
and tangled sage-brush. He sought refuge in 
a dry run. Here for an hour, his ammunition 
still holding out, he kept at bay all who dared 
his capture. One sad incident preceding his 


THE BOWERS 


OF PARADISE. 


death was the appeal of his mother to save him 
from impending doom. It was fruitless, none 
daring to attempt his arrest. Evidently he 
meant to die as his comrade had died. 

His mother, now knowing that her boy was 
lost, came out on the open plain, her legs 
slashed and cut from the knee downward, the 
blood streaming on the ground. While the bul- 
lets cut through the brush she chanted and 
wailed his death-dirge. He fell by the bullet 
of one of the Indian police, which penetrated 
his heart. The Cheyenne is brave, and the 
young bucks died like Spartans. 

The agent, the doctor, a lieutenant, an In- 
dian chief, and I viewed the dead. As we ap- 
proached the body of Head Chief, I saw the 
gleam of a knife. With sudden frenzy his sister 
sprang toward us, shielding the body from our 
gaze. The old chief tried to pacify her, but she 
burst into tears. 

The tragedy over, the multitude, eight hun- 
dred strong, came down the hills pell-mell, 
with colors and dust flying, the young bucks 
leading the van, sweeping the plain like a 
whirlwind ; the squaws coming on with shrill 
shouts, chanting their dirges, which mingled 
with the howling of the dogs,—a scene never 
to be forgotten. 

That night the burial took place, where or 
how was never known; but far into the night 
could be heard the funeral rites. 

The following morning little mounds of 
stones were seen dotting the hills and the plain. 
Head Chief’s trail had been followed, and 
wherever blood had dropped from his wounds 
a heap of stones had been laid. The spot where 
he fell was marked with a high mound of stones, 
and a large feather from his head-dress stood 
erect on the summit. This was a great mark 
of respect, because he died facing the enemy. 
Young Mule died in a hole behind the sage- 
brush; as this was considered the act of a 
coward, his grave was left unmarked and his 
suffering was unnoticed. 

Walter Shirlaw. 


OF PARADISE. 


TRAVELER, who hast wandered far 
’Neath southern sun and northern star, 
Say where the fairest regions are ! 


Friend, underneath whatever skies 
Love looks in love-returning eyes, 
There are the bowers of paradise. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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THE CASTING VOTE. 


By the Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


N election of civil and 

3 judicial officers was 

impending in Kildeer 

County when a comet 

appeared in the July 

sky, a mysterious, 

aloof, uncanny pres- 

“- ence, that invaded the 

) night and the stereo- 

typed routine of na- 

ture with that gruesome effect of the phenom- 

enal which gives to the mind so definite a 

realization of how dear and secure is the pro- 
saic sense of custom. 

All the lenses of the great observatories of 
the world had, in a manner, sought to entertain 
the strange visitant of the heavens. Thelearned 
had gone so far as to claim its acquaintance, 
to recognize it as the returning comet of a date 
long gone by. It even carried amidst its shi- 
ning glories, along the far unimagined ways 
of its orbit, the name of a human being —of 
the man who had discovered it on its former 
visit, for thus splendidly does astronomy honor 
its votaries. Less scientific people regarded it 
askance as in some sort a harbinger of woe, and 
spoke of presage, recalling other comets, and 
the national commotions that came in their 
train—from the Deluge, with the traditional 
cometary influences rife in the breaking up of 
“the fountains of the great deep,” to the vic- 
tories of Mohammed II. and the threatened 
overthrow of Christendom, and even down to 
the war of 1812. Others, again, scorned 
superstition, and entertained merely practical 
misgivings concerning the weight, density, and 
temperature of the comet, lest the eccentric 
aérial wanderer should run amuck of the earth 
in some confusion touching the right of way 
through space. 

Meanwhile, it grew from the semblance of 
a vaporous tissue—an illuminated haze, only 
discernible through the telescope, the private 
view of the favored few —till it gradually be- 
came visible to the unassisted eye of the fro- 
Janum vulgus, and finally it flamed across the 
darkling spaces with its white crown of glory, 
its splendid wing-like train, and its effect of 
motion as of a wondrous flight among the 
stars—and all the world, and, for aught we 
know, many worlds, were gazing at it. 


Only in some great desert, the vast stretches 
of unsailed seas, or the depths of uninhabited 
forests, were its supernal splendors unnoted. 
It sunk as wistful, as tremulous, a reflection in 
a lonely pool in the dense mountain wilds as 
any simple star, a familiar of these haunts, that 
had looked down to mark its responsive image 
year after year, for countless ages, whenever 
the season brought it, in its place in the glit- 
tering mail of the Archer, or among the jewels 
of the Northern Crown, once more to the spot 
it had known and its tryst with its fair sem- 
blance in the water. 

The great silver flake which the comet struck 
out upon the serene surface lay glinting there 
among the lesser stellar reflections, when a 
man, kneeling in a gully of the steep bank 
sloping to the “ salt lick,” leaned forward sud- 
denly to gaze at it; then, with a gasp, turned 
his eyes upward to that flaming blade drawn 
athwart the peaceful sky. He did not utter a 
sound. The habit of silence essential to the 
deer-hunter kept its mechanical hold upon his 
nerves. Only the hand with which he grasped 
the half-exposed roots of a great sycamore-tree, 
denuded in some partial caving of the bank 
long ago, relaxed and trembled slightly. 

He was a man of scant and narrow expe- 
rience, his world the impenetrable mountain 
wilderness, and, though seemingly the pupil of 
nature, versed in the ways of beast and bird, 
the signs of the clouds, the seasons of bur- 
geoning and bur, it was but of casual external 
aspects. He knew naught of its wondrous 
history, its subtler significance, its strange rec- 
ord—the flood-tides registered on that cliff 
beyond the laurel; the reptilian trail in the 
ledge beneath the butt of his rifle, the imprint 
still fast in the solid rock, albeit the species 
extinct; the great bones of ancient unknown 
beasts sunk in the depressions of this saline 
quagmire, which herds of them had once fre- 
quented for the salt, as did of late the buffalo, 
and now the timorous deer, wont to come, 
like shadows wavering in the wind, to lick the 
briny earth. The strange, glinting blade over- 
head had no claim on his recognition as the 
“comet of Aristotle,” or the “ evil-disposed 
comet” personified by the Italians as Sir Great- 
Lance, z/ Signor Astone, or Halley’s comet, or 
Donati’s. Self is the center of the solar system 
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‘¢1 HEV BEEN WAITIN’ SO LONG, ’DOSIA.” 








with many souls, and around this point do all 
its incidents revolve. For Aim that wondrous 
white fire was kindled in the skies, for Azm, 
in special relation to his small life, to the wish 
nearest his hot human heart, to the clumsy 
scheme dear to his slow, crude brain. He 
thought it a warning then; and later he still 
thought this. 

Some vague stir—the wind perhaps, per- 
haps a light-footed dryad —flitted past and 
was gone. The surface of the “lick” rippled 
with her footprints, and was smooth again. 
All the encompassing masses of trees and un- 
dergrowth about the place were densely black 
and opaque, giving the sense of absolute solid- 
ity and weight, except upon the verges, which 
were somehow shaded off into a cloudy brown 
against the translucent dove-tinted tissues in 
which the night seemed enveloped and ob- 
scured save for the white gleaming of the stars. 
This was'the clear color that the brackish wa- 
ter wore as it reflected the night. It reflected 
suddenly a face —a facé with a long velvety 
muzzle, a pair of spreading antlers, and dark 
eyes, gentle, timorous, liquidly bright. The 
water stirred with a sibilant lapping sound as 
the buck’s tongue licked at the margin. Once 
he held up his head to listen, with his hoof 
lifted, then bent again to the ripples. There 
was scant relation between him, the native of 
these woods, and that wayward waif of the 
skies; but among the unnumbered influences 
and incidents of its course it served to save 
that humble sylvan life for a space. The hun- 
ter neither saw nor heard. 

It was only when the deer with a sudden 
snort and a precipitate bound fled crashing 
through the laurel that Walter Hoxon became 
aware of his presence, and of the stealthy ap- 
proach that had alarmed him. The approach 
was stealthy no longer. A quick, nervous tread, 
a rustling of the boughs, and as the hunter rose 
to his feet his elder brother emerged from the 
undergrowth, taller than he as they stood to- 
gether on the margin of the lick, more active, 
sinewy, alert. 

“Why n’t ye take a shot at him, Wat?” 
cried Justus Hoxon, tumultuously. “I ’ll be 
bound ye war nappin’,” he added in keen re- 
buke. A pause, then Walter Hoxon pulled 
himself together and retorted : 

“ Nappin’!” in scornful falsetto. “How 
could 1 get a shot, with ye a-trompin’ up ez 
n’isy ez a herd o’ cattle?” 

The reproach evidently struck home, for the 
elder said nothing. With the thoroughness 
characteristic of the habitual liar, Walter pro- 
ceeded to add circumstance to his original 
statement. 

“T seen the deer whenst he fust kem sidlin’ 
an’ slippin’ up ter the water, oneasy an’ onsar- 
VoL. XLVII.— 7. 
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tain from the fust minute. I hed jes sighted 
my rifle. An’ hyar ye kem, a-bulgin’ out o’ the 
lau’l,an’sp’iled myshot.” As the verisimilitude 
of his representations bore upon him, he un- 
consciously assumed the sentiments natural to 
the situation simulated. 

“Who tole ye ez I war hyar, anyhows?” 
he demanded angrily. 

“’Dosia,” replied Justus Hoxon, in a mild 
tone. Then, with an effort at exculpation, “ I 
‘lowed ye’d be keen — plumb sharp set — fur 
news ’bout the prospec’s 0’ the ‘lection. An’ 
she ‘lowed ez ye hed kem down hyar hopin’ 
ter git a deer. "IT war The’dosia.” 

At the name the other had turned slightly 
away and looked down, a gesture that invidi- 
ous daylight might have interpreted as anx- 
iety, or faltering, or at the least replete with 
consciousness. But even if open to observa- 
tion, it could scarcely have signified aught to 
Justus Hoxon, wrapped in his own thoughts, 
and in his absorbing interest in the events of 
the day. His mental attitude was so apparent 
to his brother, albeit his form was barely dis- 
tinguishable as they stood together by the lick, 
that Wat ventured a question—a bold one, it 
seemed to him, and he felt a chill because of 
its temerity. 

“ Glad ter see ye, I s’pose ?” 

“ Plumb tickled ter death,” exclaimed Jus- 
tus, his laughing voice full of reminiscent en- 
thusiasm. “Thar war a big crowd at Peters 
Cross-roads ter hear the speakin’, an’ a toler- 
’ble gatherin’ at Sycamore Gap. Everybody in- 
quired partic’lar arter ye, an’ whenst I tole ’em 
ye war tuck sick, an’ could n’t be thar, an’ I 
war ’lectioneerin’ in yer place,they shuck han’s, 
an’ shuck han’s. One ole man—ole Sam Cog- 
gins, up ter Sims’ Mill —says ter me, he says, ‘ I 
dunno yer brother, Justus Hoxon; but blister 
my boots, ef I don’t vote fur anybody ez air 
kin ter you-uns, an’ ez ye hev set yer heart on 
lectin’ ter office.’ An’ the way folks inquired 
arter ye, an’—” 

“T ain’t talkin’ ’bout the ’lection,” Wat 
broke in brusquely. “1 war axin’ ’bout ’Do- 
sia. She war”—he hesitated —“ liable ter be 
glad ter see ye, I reckon.” 

There was a note of surprise in his brother’s 
voice from which Wat shrank in sudden alarm. 
“ Oh, ’Dosia / Course she war glad. I seen 
her jes now, an’ she told me ez ye had kem 
down ter the lick ter git a shot at the deer, bein’ 
ez she hed ‘lowed the venison war powerful 
good ’bout now. I never stayed but a minute. 
I says, ‘’Dosia, ye an’ me hev got the rest o’ 
our lives ter do our courtin’ in, but this ’lec- 
tion hev got ter be tended ter zow,’ca’se ef Wat 
ain’t ‘lected it ’ll set him back all his life. Some 
folks’low ez’t ain’t perlite an’ respec’ful, nohow, 
fur pore folks like we-uns ter run fur office, 
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like ez ef we war good ez anybody.’ An’ 
’Dosia she jes hustled me out’n the house. 
‘G’long! G’long! Do everything ’bout’n the 
‘lection! Turn every stone! Time enough fur 
courtin’ arterward! Time enough!’” 

Once more he laughed contentedly. The 
man beside him stirred uneasily, then broke 
out irritably : “ Waal, 7’ powerful tired o’ this 
‘lection foolishness, fur one. I wisht I hed 
never let ye push an’ boost me inter it. I reckon 
them war right ez ‘lowed pore folks like we- 
uns ain’t fit ter run fur office, an’ ain’t goin’ ter 
git lected. I ’d never hev dreamt o’ sech ef 
it hed n’t been fur you-uns— never in this 
worl’.” His voice sunk moodily, and he had a 
flouting gesture as he turned aside. 

A vicarious ambition is the most ungrateful 
of passions. There was something more than 
anger, than eager affection, than urgent re- 
proach, than prescient alarm, albeit all rang 
sharply forth, in his brother’s voice raised to 
reply ; it was a keen note of helplessness, from 
which Walter’s nerves recoiled with a sense of 
pain, so insistently clamorous it was. 

“ How kin ye say that! Fur ye ter stan’ 
thar, ready ter throw away all yer good 
chances, jes’ca’se ye hev got the rheumatics an’ 
don’t feel like viewin’ the people — though it 
’pears like ye air well enough ter go huntin’ 
of deer of a damp night at a salt-lick! An’ 
then, ’ca’se a mean-spirited half-liver flings dirt 
on ye an’ yer fambly, fur ye ter sit down ona 
low stool, an’ fill yer mouth with mud, an’ 
‘low this air plenty good enough fur we-uns! 
‘ Pore folks ain’t fit ter git ‘lected ter office!’” 
with scornful iteration. “ My Lord! this hyar 
is a democratic kentry!” with an echo from 
the stump speeches of the day. “ Leastwise 
the folks yander at Sycamore Gap ’peared ter 
think so. This hyar Tom Markham he war 
speakin’ on the issues o’ the day, an’ bein’ he ’s 
a frien’ o’ Sheriff Quigley’s, he tuk a turn at me 
an’ you-uns, o’ course. Tole the folks how my 
dad an’ mam died whenst I war twelve year 
old, an’ how the only way the fambly war n’t 
sent ter the pore-house war ’ca’se the county 
folks war dil’tory, an’ put it off, till they “lowed 
our own house war pore enough. An’ then he 
sot out ter be mighty funny, an’ mocked the 
way [ useter call t’ other chil’n —‘ Fambly, kem 
ter dinner, Fambly!’ ‘ Shet up yer cryin’, Fam- 
bly!’ An’ then tole how I cooked — gathered 
all sorts o’ yarbs an’ vegetables tergether an’ set 
a pot ter bile, an’ whenever ‘ Fambly’ war 
hongry ‘Fambly’ tuk a snack, an’ gracefully eat 
out’n the pot with thar fingers. An’ sometimes 
‘Fambly’ war moved ter wash thar clothes, 
an’ they all repaired ter the ruver-bank, an’ 
rubbed out thar rags, an’ hung ’em on the 
bushes ter dry. An’, duty done, ‘ Fambly’ went 
a-wadin’; an’ everybody jes laffed an’ laffed!” 
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There was a strained tone in his voice, not 
far foreign to a sob, as he repeated these deri- 
sive flouts at his early and forlorn estate. 

“ An’ now,” resuming their rehearsal, “ this 
enlightened constituency was asked ter bestow 
on a scion 0’ this same ‘ Fambly ’— ignorant, 
scrub, pauper — an office of great importance 
to the people, that needed to fill it a man o’ 
eddication an’ experiunce, varsed in the ways 
o’ the world—asked to bestow the office 
o’ sheriff o’ the county on a man who war so 
obviously incomp’tent an’ illit’rate that he 
dars n’t face the people ter make his perpos- 
terous demand!” 

The wind came and went. The darkling 
bushes bowed and bent again. The leaves took 
up their testimony in elusive, sibilant mutter- 
ings. Justus Hoxon’s eyes were cast upward 
for a moment, as he watched a massive bough 
of an oak-tree sway against the far sky, shut- 
ting off the stars, which became visible anew 
as the elastic branch swung back once more. 
Only the pallor of his face, and a certain lus- 
trous liquid gleam betokening his eyes, were 
distinguishable to his brother, who neverthe- 
less watched him with anxiety and quickened 
breathing as he went on: 

“ That thar feller hed sca’cely stepped down 
off’n that thar stump afore I war on to it. I 
asked fur a few minutes’ attention, an’ ‘lowed, 
I did, that Mr. Markham’s account o’ the hum- 
ble beginnin’s of me an’ ‘ Fambly’ war accu- 
rate an’ exac’. (Everybody hed looked fur me 
ter deny it, or ter git mad, or suthin’, an’ they 
war toler’ble s’prised.) ‘ Fambly’ did eat out’n 
the pot permiscuous, an’ made a mighty pore 
dinner thar many a day. An’ ‘ Fambly’ 
washed thar clothes ez described, infrequent 
enough, an’ no doubt war ez ragged an’ dirty 
ez they war hongry. But he hed n’t told the 
haffen o’ it. Cold winter nights, when the snow 
sifted in through the cracks, an’ the wind blew 
in the rotten old door, ‘ Fambly’ liked ter hev 
friz ter death. They hed the pneumonia, an’ 
whoopin’-cough, an’ croup; an’ in summer, 
bein’ a perverse set o’ brats, ‘ Fambly’ hed fe- 
ver an’ ager, an’ flux, an’ similar ailments com- 
mon ter the young o’ the human race, ¢he 
same ez ef ‘Fambly’ war folks! "T war ’ston- 
ishin’, kem ter think of it, how ‘ Fambly’ hed 
the insurance ter grow up ter 40 like folks, 
let alone settin’ out ter run fur office ; an’ ef God 
hed n’t raised ’em up some mighty good frien’s 
in this county, I reckon thar would n’t be much 
o’ ‘Fambly’ left. Some folks ‘low ez Provi- 
dence hev got mighty leetle jedgmint in worldly 
affairs, an’ this mus’ be one o’ the strikin’ in- 
stances of it. These frien’s gin the bigges’ boy 
work ter do, an’ that holped ter keep ‘ Fam- 
bly’s’ bodies an’ souls tergether. Isays I reckon 
I hev ploughed in the fields o’ haffen the men 
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in our deestric’ ; I hev worked in the tan-yard; I 
hev been striker in the blacksmith shop; an all 
the time that pot, aforesaid, b’iled at home, an’ 
‘ Fambly’ tuck thar dinner thar constant, wth 
thar fingers, ez aforesaid. But ‘ Fambly’ war n’t 
so durned ragged, nuther. Good neighbors 
gin ’em some clothes wunst in a while, an’ 
l’arned the gals ter sew an’ cook some. An’ thar 
kem ter be a skillet an’ a fryin’-pan on the h’a’th 
ter holp the pot out. Why, ‘ Fambly’ got so 
prosperous that one day, whenst a’ ole, drunken, 
cripple, ragged man war passin’, they enj’yed 
themselves mightily, laffin’ at somebody po’rer 
than themselves. An’ ole Pa’son Tyson war 
goin’ by in his gig, an’ Ae tuck note o’ the fin- 
ger o’ scorn, an’ he stopped. He said mighty 
leetle, but he tuck the trouble ter cut a stout 
hickory sprout, an’ he gin ‘Fambly’ a good 
thrashin’ all roun’. It lasted ‘ Fambly’ well. 
They ain’t laffed at ‘God’s pore’ sence! Waal, 
‘ Fambly’ ’s takin’ up too much o’ this enlight- 
ened assembly’s attention. Enough to tell 
what ’s kem o’‘ Fambly.’ The oldes’ gal went 
ter free school, l’arned ter read, write, an’ 
cipher, an’ married Pa’son Tyson’s son, ez air 
a minister o’ the gospel a-ndin’ a Methodis’ 
circuit in north Georgy now. An’ the second 
gal”—his voice faltered —“ she went ter free 
school, l’arned mo’ still o’ readin’ an’ writin’ an’ 
cipherin’, an’ taught school two year down on 
Bird Creek, -an’ war goin’ ter be married ter 
a good man, well ter do, who had built her a 
house, not knowin’ ez God hed prepared her 
a mansion in the skies. She is livin’ ¢har now! 
An’ las’, the Benjamin o’ all the tribe, kems my 
brother Walter. He went ter school; kin read, 
write, an’ cipher; he ’s been taught ez much 
ez any man ez ever held the office he axes ter 
be ‘lected ter, an’ air thoroughly competent. 
Fac’ is, gentlemen, thar ’s nothin’ lef’ ter show 
fur the humble ‘ Fambly’ Mr. Markham ’s be’n 
tellin’ bout, but me. I never went ter school, 
’ceptin’ in yer fields, I l’arned ter cure hides, an’ 
temper steel, an’ shoe horse-critters, so that 
pot mought be kep’ a-b’ilin’, an’ ‘Fambly’ 
mought dine accordin’ to thar humble way 
in them very humble days that somehow, 
gentlemen, I ain’t got an’ can’t git the grace 
ter be ’shamed of yit.” 

He paused abruptly as he concluded the 
recital of his speech, and wiped his face with 
the back of his hand. “I wisht ye could hev 
hearn them men cheer. They jes hollered 
tharse’fs hoarse. They shuck hands till they 
mighty nigh yanked my arm out’n its socket.” 
With the recollection, he rubbed his right arm 
with a gesture of pain. 

Something there was in the account of this 
ovation that smote upon the younger brother’s 
sense of values, and he hastened to take pos- 
session of it. 
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“Oh, I knowed I war powerful pop’lar in 
the Sycamore Gap deestric’,” he said, dropping 
his lowering manner, that had somehow been 
perceptible in the darkness, and wagging his 
head from side to side with a gesture of great 
security in the affections of Sycamore Gap. 
“Sycamore Gap’s all right, I know; I ’ll poll 
a big majority thar, sure.” 

“T reckon ye will; but I war n’t so sure o’ 
that at fust,” replied the elder. “ They ’peared 
ter me at fust ter be sorter set ag’in’ us—least- 
wise me, though arter a while [| could hardly 
git away from’em, they warso durned friendly.” 

Walter cast a keen look upon him; but he 
evidently spoke from his simple heart, and was 
all unaware that he was personally the source 
of this sudden popularity in Sycamore Gap— 
his magnetism, his unconscious eloquence, and 
his character as shown in the simple and for- 
lorn annals of “ Fambly.” And yet he was not 
crudely unthinking. He perceived the incon- 
gruity of his brother’s successive standpoints. 

“*T dunno how ye kin purtend ter be so all- 
fired sure o’ Sycamore Gap,” he said suddenly. 
“°T ain’t five minutes sence ye war ’lowin’ ez pore 
folks could n’t git lected ter office, an’ ye wished 
ye hed hed nothin’ ter do with sech, an’ ’t war 
me ez hed jes pushed an’ boosted ye inter it.” 

The resources of subterfuge are well nigh 
limitless. Walter Hoxon was an adept in uti- 
lizing them. He had seen a warning in the 
skies, and it had struck terror and discourage- 
ment into his heart; but not to his political 
prospects had he felt its application. Other 
schemes, deeper, treacherous, secret, seemed 
menaced, and his conscience, or that endow- 
ment to quake with the fear of requital that 
answers for conscience in some ill-developed 
souls, was set astir. Nevertheless, the election’s 
broad back might suffice. 

“ Look a-yander, Justus,” he said suddenly, 
pointing with the muzzle of his gun at the 
brilliant wayfarer of the skies, as if he might 
in another moment essay a shot. “ That thar 
critter means mischief, sure ez ye air born.” 

The other stepped back a pace or two, and 
lifted his head to look. 

“The comic?” he demanded. Walter’s si- 
lence seemed assent. “ Laws-a-massy, ye tom- 
fool,” Justus cried, “let it be a sign ter them 
ez run ag’in’ ye! Count the comic in like a 
qualified voter—it kem hyar on account 0’ 
the incumbent’s incompetence in office. Signs! 
Rolf Quigley is sign enough,— if ye want signs 
in ‘lections,—with money, an’ frien’s, an’ a 
term of office, an’ the reg’lar nominee o’ the 
party, an’ ye jes an independent candidate. 
No star a-waggin’ a tail aroun’ the sky air 
haffen ez dangerous ter yer ‘lection ez him. 
An’ he ain’t lookin’ at no comic! He looked 
this evenin’ like he ’d put his finger in his 
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mouth in one more minute, plumb ’shamed 
ter his boot-sole o’ the things Markham hed 
said. An’ Markham he kem up ter me before a 
crowd 0’ fellers, an’ says, says he: ‘ Mr. Hoxon, 
I meant no reflections on yer fambly in allud- 
in’ ter its poverty, an’ I honor ye fur yer life- 
long exertions in its behalf. I take pride, sir, 
in makin’ this apology.’ An’ I says: ‘I bea’ il- 
lit’rate, humble man, Mr. Markham; but I will 
venture the liberty to tell ye ez ye mought take 
mo’ pride in givin’ no occasion fur apologies 
ter poverty.’ Them fellers standin’ aroun’ jes 
laffed. I knowed he did n’t mean a word he 
said then, but war jes slickin’ over the things 
he hed said on Quigley’s account, ’ca’se the 
crowd seemed to favor me. I say, comic! 
Let Rolf Quigley take the comic fur a sign.” 

It is easy to pluck up fears that have no 
root. “Oh, I be goin’ ter ’lectioneer all the 
same ez ever. Whar ’s the nex’ place we air 
bound fur ? ” 

Walter put his hand on his brother’s shoulder 
as he asked the question, and in the eager un- 
folding of plans and possibilities the two, as 
Justus talked, made their way along the deer- 
path beside the salt-lick, leaving the stars coldly 
glittering on the ripples, with that wonderful 
streak of white fire reflected among them; 
leaving, too, the vaguely whispering woods, 
communing with the wind as it came and 
went; reaching the slope of the mountain at 
last, where was perched, amid sterile fields 
and humble garden-patch, the little cabin in 
which “ Fambly” had struggled through its 
forlorn youth to better days. 


THE door was closed after this. A padlock 
knocked against it when the wind blew, as if 
spuriously announcing a visitor. The deceit 
failed of effect, for there was no inmate left, 
and the freakish gust could only twirl the lock 
anew, and go swirling down the road with a 
rout of dust in a witches’ dance behind it. 
The passers-by took note of the deserted as- 
pect of things, and knew that the brothers 
were absent electioneering, and wondered 
vaguely what the chances might be. This 
passing was somewhat more frequent than was 
normal along the road; for when the mists 
that had hung about the mountains persis- 
tently during a warm, clammy, wet season 
had withdrawn suddenly, and one night re- 
vealed for the first time the comet fairly ablaze 
in the sky, a desire to hear what was said and 
known about it at the Cross-roads and the 
settlement and the blacksmith shop took pos- 
session of the denizens of the region, and the 
coteries of amateur astronomers at these cen- 
ters were added to daily. Some remembered 
a comet or two in past times, and if.the depo- 
nent were advanced in years his hearers were 
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given to understand that the present luminary 
could n’t hold a tallow dip to the incandes- 
cent terrors he recollected. There were utili- 
tarian souls who were disquieted about the 
crops, and anxiously examined growing ears 
of corn, expecting to find the comet’s influ- 
ence tucked away in the husks. Some looked 
for the end of the world; those most obvi- 
ously and determinedly pious took, it might 
seem, a certain unfraternal joy in the contrast 
of their superior forethought in being prepared 
for the day of doom with the uncovenanted 
estate of the non-professor. A revival broke 
out at New Bethel; the number of mourners 
grew in proportion as the comet got bigger 
night by night. Small wonder that as evening 
drew slowly on, and the flaring, assertive, red 
west gradually paled, and the mountains be- 
gan to lose semblance and symmetry in the 
darkness, and the river gloomed benighted in 
the vague circuit of its course, and a lonely 
star slipped into the pallid sky —darkening, 
too, till, rank after rank, and phalanx after 
phalanx, all the splendid armament of night 
had mustered, with that great, glamourous 
guidon in the midst—small wonder that the 
ignorant mountaineer looked up at the un- 
accustomed thing to mark it there, and fear 
smote his heart. 

At these times certain of the little seques- 
tered households far away among the wooded 
ranges got them within their doors, as if to 
place between them and the uncanny invader 
of the night, and the threatening influences rife 
in the very atmosphere, all the simple habi- 
tudesofhome. The hearthstone seemed safest, 
the door a barrier, the home circle a guard. 
Others spent the nocturnal hours in the door- 
yard or on the porch, marking the march of the 
constellations faring westward, and filling the 
time with vague speculations, or retailing dread- 
ful rumors of strange happenings in the neigh- 
boring coves, and wild stories of turmoil and 
misfortune that comets had wrought years ago. 

It was at one of these makeshift observato- 
ries that Justus Hoxon stopped the first even- 
ing after his electioneering tour in the interest 
of his brother. The weather had turned hot 
and fair ; a drought, a set-off to the surplusage 
of recent rains, was in progress; the dooryard 
on the side of the high slope of the mountain, 
apart from its availability for the surveillance 
of any eccentric doings of the comet, was an 
acceptable lounging-place for the sake of the 
air, the dew, the hope of a vagrant breeze, and, 
more than all, the ample “ elbow-room ” which 
it offered the rest of the family while he talked 
with Theodosia Blakely. The rest of the fam- 
ily — unwelcome wights ! — were not disposed 
to make their existence obtrusive; on the con- 
trary, they did much to further his wishes, even 








to the sacrifice of personal predilection. Mrs. 
Blakely, her arms befloured, her hands in the 
dough, had observed him at the gate while 
she stood at the biscuit-block in the shed-room, 
and although pining to rush forth and ask the 
latest news from the settlement and the comet, 
she only called out in a husky undertone: 
“’Dosia, ’Dosia, yander ’s Justus a-kemin’ in 
the gate! Put on yer white apern, chile.” 

Because she had been adjured to put on her 
white apron, Theodosia did not put it on. She 
advanced to the window, about which grew, 
with its graceful habit, a hop-vine. A littleslant- 
ing roof was above the lintel, a mere board or 
so, with a few warped shingles; but it made a 
gentle shadow, and Theodosia thought few men 
besides the one at the gate would have failed 
to see her there. He linge:ed a little, turning 
back to glance over the landscape, and then 
he deflected his course toward a rough bench 
that was placed in a corner of the rail fence, 
threw himself upon it, and fanned himself with 
his broad-brimmed hat. 

“ The insurance o’ the critter! I’m a mind 
ter leave ye a-settin’ thar by yerse’f till ye be 
wore out waitin’,” she muttered. 

She hesitated a moment, then took her sun- 
bonnet and went out to meet him. 

The scene was like some great painting, with 
this corner in the foreground left unfinished, 
so minute was the detail of the distance, so 
elaborate and perfect the coloring of the curves 
of purple, and amethyst, and blue moun- 
tains afar off, rising in tiers about the cup- 
shaped valley. Above it hung a tawny tissue 
of haze, surcharged with a deeply red, vinous 
splendor, as if spilled from the stirrup-cup of 
the departing sun. He was already out of 
sight, spurring along unknown ways. Thesky 
was yellow here and amber there, and a pearly 
flake, its only cloud, glittered white in the 
midst. Up the hither slope the various green 
of the pine and the poplar, the sycamore and 
the sweet-gum, was keenly differentiated, but 
where the rail fence drew the line of demar- 
cation Art seemed to fail. 

A crude wash of ocher had apparently suf- 
ficed for the door-yard ; no weed grew here, no 
twig. It was tramped firm and hard by the feet 
of cow, and horse, and the peripatetic children, 
and poultry. The cabin was drawn in with 
careless angles and lines by a mere stroke or 
two; and surely no painter, no builder save 
the utilitarian backwoodsman, would have left 
it with no relief of trees behind it, no vineyard, 
no garden, no orchard, no background, naught; 
in its gaunt simplicity and ugliness it stood 
against its own ill-tended fields flattening away 
in the rear. 

Such as it was, however, it satisfied all of Jus- 
tus Hoxon’s sense of the appropriate and the 
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picturesque when Theodosia Blakely stepped 
out from the door and came slowly to meet him. 
The painter’s art, if she were to be esteemed 
part of the foreground, might have seemed 
redeemed in her. Her dress was of light- 
blue homespun ; her sunbonnet of deep-red 
calico, pushed back, showed her dark-brown 
hair waving in a heavy undulation from her 
brow, her large blue eyes with their thick biack 
lashes, her rich brunette complexion, her deli- 
cate red lips cut in fine lines, and the gleam of 
her teeth as she smiled. She had a string of 
opaque white, wax-like beads around the neck 
of her dress, and the contrast of the pearly 
whiteness of the bauble with the creamy white- 
ness and softness of her throat was marked with 
much finish. Her figure was hardly of medium 
height, and, despite the suppleness of youth, 
as “ plump as a partridge,” according to the 
familiar saying. The clear iris of her eyes gave 
an impression of quick shifting on the bluish 
whites, and by them one could see her mood 
change as she approached. 

She looked at him intently, speculatively, a 
sort of doubtful curiosity furtively suggested in 
her expression; but there was naught subtle 
or covert in the gaze that met hers—naught 
but the frankest pleasure and happiness. He 
did not move, as she advanced, nor offer formal 
greeting ; he only smiled, secure, content, rest- 
ful, as she came up and sat down on the end 
of the bench in the sunlight. The children, 
playing noisily in the back yard on the wood- 
pile, paused for a moment to gaze with callow 
interest at them ; but the spectacle of “‘ The’do- 
sia’s sweetheart” was too familiar to be of more 
than fleeting diversion, and they resorted once 
more to their pastime. Mrs. Blakely too, who 
with rolling-pin in her hand had turned to gaze 
out of the window, went back to rolling out 
the dough vigorously, with only the muttered 
comment, “Wished The’dosia did n’t know 
how much I'd like that man fur a son-in-law, 
then she ’d be willin’ ter like him better herse’f.” 

He was unconscious of them all, as he 
leaned his elbow on the projecting rails of the 
fence at their intersection close at hand. 

“ Hev ye hed yer health, The’dosia?” he 
said softly. , 

** Don’t I look like it?” she replied laugh- 
ingly. 

There was something both of cordiality and 
coquetry in her manner. Her large eyes nar- 
rowed as she laughed, and albeit they glittered 
between their closing lids, the expression was 
not pleasant. Levity did not become her. 

“Yes, ye do,” he replied seriously. “Ye 
*pear ter be real thrivin’ an’ peart an’ healthy, 
an’ I’m powerful glad ter see it.” 

His look, his words, were charged with no 
sort of recognition or value of her beauty: 
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clearly her challenge had fallen to the ground 
unnoticed. 

“ He ’d like me jes ez well ef I war all pitted 
up with the smallpox, or ez freckled ez a tur-r- 
key-aig,” she thought, flushing with irritation. 

Beauty is jealous of preéminence, and would 
fain have precedence even of love. She could 
take no sort of satisfaction in a captive that her 
bright eyes had not shackled. Somehow this 
love seemed to flout, to diminish, her attrac- 
tions. It was like an accident. She could ac- 
count for his subjection on no other grounds. 
As she sat silent, grave enough now and very 
beautiful, gazing askance and troubled upon 
him, he went on: 

“ T war so oneasy an’ beset lest suthin’ hed 
happened on the mounting, whilst I war away, 
ter trouble you-uns or some o’ yer folks. I 
never hed time ter study much ’bout sech in 
the day, but I dreamt ’bout ye in the night, an’ 
all night,’—he laughed a little,—*“ all sort’n 
mixed up things. I got ter be a plumb Joseph 
fur readin’ dreams — only I could read the 
same one forty diff’rent ways, an’ every way 
made me a leetle mo’ oneasy than the t’other 
one. I s’pose ye hev been perlite enough ter 
miss me a leetle,” he concluded. 

She flashed her great eyes at him with a pre- 
tended stare of surprise. “ My —no!” she ex- 
claimed. “ We-uns hev hed the comet ter keep 
us comp’ny — we ain’t missed nobody!” 

He laughed a little, as at a repartee, and then 
went on: 

“Waal, the comic war a-cuttin’ a pretty 
showy figger down yander at Colbury. ’Ston- 
ishin’ how much store folks do ’pear ter set on 
it! They hed rigged up some sort’n peepin’- 
glass in the court-house yard, an’ thar war 
mighty nigh the whole town a-squinchin’ up 
one eye ter examinate the consarn through it — 
all the court off’cers, ’torney-gin’ral, an’ sech, 
an’ old Doctor Kane an’ Jedge Peters, an’ a 
whole passel o’ ginerality folks. They lowed 
the glass made it ’pear bigger.” 

‘“‘ Did it?” she asked, with sudden interest. 

“ Bless yer soul, chile, 7 did n’t hev time ter 
waste onit. Jedge Peters he beckoned ter me, 
an’ ‘lowed he ’d interjuce me ter it; but I 
‘lowed the comic outside war plenty big enough 
fur me. ‘Jedge,’ I says, ‘my mission hyar air ter 
make onnecessary things seem sma//, not 
magnified. That ’s why I ’m continually be- 
littlin’ Rolf Quigley. Wat kin go on lookin’ 
cross-eyed at the stars, ef so minded, but I be 
bound ter tend ter the ‘lection.’ An’ the jedge 
laffed and says: ‘Justus, nex’ time I want ter git 
lected ter office, I’m goin’ ter git ye ter boost 
me in. Ye hev got it a sight mo’ at heart than 
yer brother.’ Fur thar war Wat, all twisted 
up at the small e-end o’ the tellingscope, pur- 
tendin’ ter be on mighty close terms with the 
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comic, though lots o’ other men said it jes 
dazed thar eyes, an’ they could n’t see nuthin’ 
through it, an’ mighty leetle arterward through 
sightin’ so long one-eyed.” 

“ Waal, how ’s the prospects fur the ‘lec- 
tion ?” she asked. 

“Fine! Fine!” he answered with gusto. 
“ Folks all be so frien’ly every whar ter we-uns,” 

He leaned his shouldersuddenly back against 
the rough rails of the fence. His hat was in 
his hand. His hair, fine, thin, chestnut-brown, 
and closely clinging about his narrow head, 
was thrown back from his forehead. His clear 
blue eyes were turned upward, with the light 
of reminiscence slowly dawning in them. It 
may have been the reflection of the dazzling 
flake of cloud, it may have been some mental 
illumination, but a sort of radiance was break- 
ing over the keen, irregular lines of his features, 
and a flush other than the floridity of a natur- 
ally fair complexion was upon his thin cheek 
and hollow temple. 

“QO The’dosia,” he cried, “I can’t holp 
thinkin’, hevin’ so many frien’s nowadays,— 
whenst its ‘ Hail!’ hyar, an’ ‘ Howdy!’ thar, 
an’ a clap on the shoulder ter the east, an’ a 
‘ How’s yer health?’ ter the west, an’ a hand- 
shake ter the north, an’ ‘ Take a drink ?’ ter the 
south, from one e-end o’ the county ter the 
t’other,— how I fared whenst I hed jes one 
frien’ in the worl’, an’ that war yer mother! 
An’ how she looked the fust day she stood in 
the door o’ my cabin up thar —kem ter nuss 
Elmiry through that spell she hed o’ the scar- 
let fever. An’ arterward she says ter me: ‘ Ye 
do manage s’prisin’, Justus; an’ I be goin’ ter 
save ye some gyardin seed out’n my patch 
this year, an’ ef ye ‘ll plow my patch I ‘ll 
loan ye my horse-critter ter plow yourn. An’ 
the gals kin kem an’ I’arn ter sew an’ churn, an’ 
sech, long 0’ ’Dosia.’ An’ how they loved ye, 
’Dosia—special Elmiry!” 

His eyes filled with sudden tears. They did 
not fall; they were absorbed somehow as he 
resumed : 

“Sech a superflu’ty o’ frien’s! Ef ’t war n’t 
they ’d count fur all they ’re wuth in the bal- 
lot-box, I’d hev no use fur’em. I kin sca’cely 
*member thar names. But then I hed jes one — 
jes one in all the worl’— yer mother! I'd like 
ter kiss her feet!” he concluded extravagantly. 

“She hev got a bran-new pair o’ brogans 
on—jes bought at the sto’,” said Theodosia, 
with an air of demure fun. 

He laughed suddenly, a trifle nervously ; 
his balance was shaken by his outburst of en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Bless her soul!” he ejaculated. 

“ The uppers is powerful stout an’ durable, 
too. Bless the uppers, too,” prompted Theo- 
dosia, “ez well ez the sole!” 








He laughed again. Then he made a motion 
as though he would take her hand. But she 
clasped both of them demurely behind her. 

“ T don’t hold hands with no man ez sets an’ 
blesses another ’oman’s soul by the hour,” she 
said, with an affectation of primness. 

There may have been something more se- 
rious in her playful rebuff, but in the serenity 
of his perfect security he did not feel it or gage 
its depth. 

A glimpse of her mother at the window 
added its suggestion —a lean, sallow, lined 
face, full of anxious furrows, with a rim of 
scanty gray-streaked hair about her brow, her 
spectacles perched above, and beneath her 
flabby jaw a scraggy, wrinkled neck. 

“ An’ she’s so powerful pretty !” Theodosia 
exclaimed, with an irreverent burst of laughter. 
“T don’t wonder ye feel obligated ter bless her 
soul.” 

“She ’pears plumb beautiful to my mind,” 
he said unequivocally,—“ all of a piece with 
her beautiful life.” 

Theodosia was suddenly grave, angered into 
a secret, sullen irritation. These were words 
she loved for herself: it was but lately she 
had learned so to prize them. Her eyes were 
as bright as a deer’s! Had not some one pro- 
tested this, with a good round rural oath as 
attestation. Her hair on the back of her head, 
and its shape to the nape of her neck, were so 
beautiful—she had never seen it: how could 
she say it was n’t? Her chin and her throat— 
well, if people could think snow was a prettier 
white, he would n’t give much for ¢heir head- 
stuffin’. And her blush! her blush! It was 
her own fault. He would not have taken an- 
other kiss if she had not blushed so at the first 
that he must needs again see her cheek glow 
like the wild rose. 

These were echoes of a love-making that 
had lately taken hold of her heart, that had 
grown insistently sweet and dear to her, that 
had established its sway impetuously, tyranni- 
cally over her life, that had made her seem 
more, doubly more, to herself, and as if she 
were infinitely more to her lover. 

She wondered how she could ever have even 
tolerated this dullard, with his slow, measured 
preference, his unquestioning security of her 
heart, his doltish credulity in her and her 
promise, his humble gratitude to her mother,— 
who had often enough, in good sooth, got full 
value in return for aught she gave,— who 
appeared “beautiful” to his mind. She broke 
forth abruptly, her cheeks flushing, her eyes 
brave and bright, the subject nearest her heart 
on her lips, in the sudden influx of courage 
set astir by the mere contemplation of it. 

“ Waal now, tell "bout Wat— how he enj’ys 
bein’ a candidate, an’ sech.” Then, with a 
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tremor because of her own temerity: “ I have 
hearn o’ that thar beautisome old ’oman a time 
or two afore, but Wat ez a candidate air sorter 
fraish an’ new.” 

He turned his clear, unsuspicious eyes upon 
her. He had replaced his wide wool hat on his 
head, and he leaned forward, resting his cheek 
on his hand and his elbow on his knee, crossed 
over the other. He aimlessly flicked his long 
spurred boot, as he talked, with a willow wand 
which he carried in lieu of horse-whip. 

“Waal, Wat is some similar ter a balky 
horse. He don’t seem ter sense a word I say, 
nor ter be willin’ ter do a thing I advise, 
nor even ter take heart o’ grace "bout bein’ 
‘lected, till we gits out ’mongst folks, an’ 
thar hand-shakin’s and frien’liness*seems ter 
hearten up the critter. I hev jes hed ter baig 
an’ baig, an’ plead an’ plead, with that boy 
*bout this an’ that an’ t’ other, till I would n’t 
go through ag’in what I Aev been through ter 
git lected doorkeeper o’ heaven. But,” with 
a sudden change of tone and a flush of pride, 
“ The’dosia, ye dunno what a’ all-fired pretty 
speaker Wat hev got ter be. Jes stan’s up 
ez straight an’ smilin’ afore all the crowd, 
an’ jes tells off his p’ints, one, two, three, ez 
nip! An’ the crowd always cheersan’ cheers — 
jes bawls itse’f hoarse. Whenever thar ’s a 
chance ter speak, Wat jes leaves them t’other 
candidates nowhar.” 

Ah, Theodosia’s beauty well deserved the 
guerdon of sweet words. She might have been 
pictured as a thirsting Hebe. She had a look 
of quaffing some cup of nectar, still craving its 
depths, so immediate a joy, so intense a light, 
were in her widely open eyes; her lips were 
parted; the spray of blackberry leaves that 
she held near her cheek did not quiver, so had 
her interest petrified every muscle. She was 
leaning slightly forward ; her red sunbonnet 
had fallen to the ground, and the sunlit wind 
tossed her dark-brown hair till the heavy 
masses, with their curling ends disheveled, 
showed tendrils of golden hue. Her round, 
plump arm was like ivory in the sun. The torn 
sleeve fell away to the elbow, and her mother, 
glancing out of the window, took remorseful 
heed of it, and wished that she herself had set 
a stitch in it. 

“ The’dosia shows herself so back’ard ’bout 
mendin’, an’ sech — she air enough ter skeer 
any man away. An’ Justus knows jes what 
sech laziness means. Kin mend clothes hisse’f 
ez good ez the nex’ one, an’ useter do it too, 
strong an’ taut, with a double thread, whenst 
the fambly war leetle chil’n an’ gin ter bustin’ 
out’n thar gear.” 

But Justus took no note of the significance 
of the torn sleeve. 

“ Why, ’Dosia,” he went on, “ everybody 
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‘lowed ez Wat’s speeches seemed ter sense 
what the people wanted ter hear. Him an’ me 
we ’d talk it over the night before, an’ Wat 
he ’d write down what we said on paper an’ 
mem’rize it; an’ the nex’ day, why, folks that 
would n’t hev nuthin’ ter say ter him afore he 
spoke would be jes aidgin’ up through the 
crowd ter git ter shake han’s with him.” 

She smiled with delight at the picture. If 
it were sweet to him to praise, how sweet it 
was to her to listen! “Tell on!” she said softly. 

Her interest flattered him; it enriched the 
reminiscence, dear although his memory held 
it. He had no doubt as to the unity of feeling 
with which they both regarded the incidents 
he chronicled. He went on with the certainty 
of responsive sentiment, the ease, the serenity, 
of a man who opens his heart to the woman 
he loves. 

“ Why, ’Dosia,” he said, “ often, often if it 
hed n’t been fur the folks, I could hev run up 
an’ dragged him off’n the rostrum an’ hugged 
him fur pride an’ pledjure, he looked so han’- 
some an’ spoke so peart! An’ ter think ’t war 
jes our leetle Wat—the Fambly’s leetle Wat 
— growed up ter be sech a man! Ye ’ll laff 
at me—other folks did—whenst I tell ye that 
ag’in an’ ag’in I jes cotch’ myse’f cheerin’ with 
the loudest. I could n’t holp it.” 

“ He’ll be lected, Justus ? ” she breathlessly 
inquired, and yet imperatively, as if, even 
though she asked, she would brook no denial. 

“ Oh, they all say thar ’s no doubt —no 
doubt at all.” 

She drew a long breath of contentment, of 
pleasure. She leaned back, silent and reflec- 
tive, against the rail fence behind the bench, 
her eyes fixed, absorbed, following the outline 
of other scenes than the one before them, which 
left no impression upon her senses — scenes to 
come, slowly shaping the future. All trace of 
the red glow of the sun had departed from the 
landscape. No heavy, light-absorbing, sad- 
hued tapestries could wear so deep a purple, 
such somber suggestions of green, as the cir- 
cling mountains had now assumed: they were 
not black, and yet such depths of darkness 
hardly comported with the idea of color. The 
neutral tints of the sky were graded more def- 
initely, with purer transparency, because of 
the contrast. The fine grays were akin to pearl 
color, to lavender, even, in approaching the ze- 
nith, to the palest of blue—so pale that the 
white glitter of a star alternately appeared and 
was lost again in its tranquil inexpressiveness. 
The river seemed suddenly awake; its voice 
was lifted loud upon the evening air, a rhyth- 
mic song without words. The frogs chanted by 
the waterside. Fireflies here and there quivered 
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palely over the flat corn-fields at the back of the 
house. ‘There was a light within, dully showing 
through the vines at the window. 

“An’ then,’ Dosia,” said Justus, softly, “when 
the ‘lection is over, it ’s time fur ye an’ me ter 
git married.” 

She roused herself with an obvious effort, 
and looked uncomprehendingly at him for a 
moment, as if she hardly heard. 

“ The las’ one o’ Fambly will be off my han’s 
then. Fambly will hev been pervided fur— 
every one, Wat an’ all. I hev done my bes’ 
fur Fambly, an’ I dunno but I hev earned the 
right ter think some fur myse’f now.” 

He would not perhaps have arrogated so 
much, except to the woman by whom he be- 
lieved himself beloved. She said nothing, and 
he went on slowly, lingering upon the words as 
if he loved the prospect they conjured up. 

“ We-uns will hev the gyardin an’ orchard, 
an’ pastur’ an’ woods-lot an’ fields, ter tend ter, 
an’ the cows an’ bees, an’ the mare an’ filly, 
an’ peegs an’ poultry, ter look arter. An’ the 
house air all tight, the roof an’ all in good re- 
pair, an’ we-uns will hev it ail ter ourselves.” 

She turned upon him with sudden interest. 

“ What will kem o’ Wat?” 

“Oh, he mus’ live in town whilst sher'’ff, 
bein’ off’cer o’ the court an’ official keeper o’ 
jail, though he kin app’int a jailer.” 

“ Live in Colbury!” she exclaimed in won- 
derment. 

Justus laughed in triumph. “Oh, I tell ye, 
Wat ’s ’way up in the pictur’s! He ’ll be a 
reg’lar town man ’fore long, I reckon, dandi- 
fied an’ sniptious ez the nex’ one,— marryin’ 
one o’ them finified town gals ez wear straw 
hats stiddier sunbonnets, though they do look 
ter be about ez flimsy an’ no-’count cattle ez 
any I ever see,” the sterling rural standpoint 
modifying his relish of Walter’s frivolous 
worldly opportunities. 

She tossed her head in defiance of some sud- 
den unspoken thought. As she lifted her eyes, 
fired by pride, she saw the comet all a-glitter 
in the darkening sky. 

She hardly knew that he had seized her hand; 
but his importunity must be answered. 

“D’rec’ly after the ‘lection—'lection day, 
’Dosia?” he urged. 

“ Ain’t ye got no jedgmint,” she temporized, 
laughing unmirthfully, “ axin’ sech a question 
ez that under that onlucky comet!” 

“IT hev been waitin’ so long, ’Dosia 

It was the first suggestion of complaint she 
had ever heard from him. 

“Then ye air used ter waitin’, an’ ’t won’t 
kill ye ter wait aleetle longer. I'll let ye know 
‘lection day.” 


'? 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MADE the acquaintance 
of John Henderson, the 
subject of this sketch, 
many years ago in the lit- 
tle town of South Bend, 
Indiana. He was at that 
time a passenger-car dec- 

. orator in the paint-shop of 
the 1¢ Michigan Southern Railway Company, and 
I, a boy of sixteen, was an operator in the tele- 
graph-office at the railway-station. I cannot 
now remember how I became acquainted with 
him; but as his place of employment adjoined 
mine, I presume that I met him frequently going 
to and from his work, and that, attracted by his 
bright, intelligent face, I finally spoke to him. 
He was an artist —a portrait-painter— by pro- 
fession; but having no pecuniary resources, and 
finding it impossible, at first, to support him- 
self in his chosen field of labor, he entered the 
repair-shops of the railway company at South 
Bend, just before I made his acquaintance, as 
a painter and decorator of passenger-coaches. 
The work was as uncongenial to him as house- 
painting would have been to Tintoretto; but 
he devoted himself to it with conscientious in- 
dustry for ten hours every day, in order that 
he might earn and save money enough to take 
him to New York city, where he hoped to 
enjoy wider opportunities for culture and to 
find work more directly in the line of his tastes 
and aspirations. 

As I remember him now, he was a young 
fellow of twenty-two or twenty-three, with a 
tall, slender figure, an erect, graceful carriage, 
and a head and face which not only attracted 
attention, but seemed, to my boyish imagina- 
tion, to be the head and face of a born artist. 
His hair was dark, and had a way of falling in 
short, thick, disordered-curls over a high, white 
forehead ; his features were clear-cut and regu- 
lar, and gave one in some way the impression 
of unusual refinement and delicacy ; his lips 
and chin, although partly concealed by a light 
mustache and a short Vandyke beard, were 
full of strength and character; and his eyes, 
deeply set under the bold, prominent arch of 
his brow, had the clear, dark color that one 
sees in the deep pools of a forest brook where 
the water has taken up the tint of countless 
generations of dead leaves. To me there was 
in his face something indescribably winning 
and attractive; but whether the charm lay in 
VoL, XLVII.— 8-9. 
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the keen, bright intelligence of his glance, in 
the quick, responsive play of facial expression, 
or in the ever-lurking laughter of his dark ha- 
zel eyes, I could not tell. I only knew that he 
attracted me and interested me more than any 
man whom I had ever met. 

He was six or seven years older than I, and, 
of course, had seen more, read more, and 
thought more, than I; but he seemed, never- 
theless, to enjoy my companionship, and often 
invited me to join him in the long walks that he 
was accustomed to take on Sunday afternoons 
through the woods and over the hills which 
border the South Bend River. He was a pas- 
sionate lover of nature, and so, in an instinc- 
tive, half-animal way, was I; and this bond 
of sympathy drew us more closely together, 
perhaps, than any other. His love of nature, 
however, was that which is born of a keen, 
artistic appreciation of form, color, and group- 
ing, while mine was simply an inherited and 
unenlightened instinct. He could analyze a 
beautiful landscape, explain it, weave imagi- 
native fancies about it, and invest it with the 
glamour of poetry; while I could only feel its 
charm in a dumb, passive way, and say nothing. 
In our conversations, therefore, I generally 
received much more than I imparted. 

Henderson made no pretensions to literary 
culture, but he was fairly well acquainted with 
the modern English poets and essayists, was 
well read in art, and had thought to som> 
purpose about the problems of human life and 
destiny. I do not think that he was a religious 
man in the orthodox acceptation of the words, 
and I cannot remember ever having seen him 
in church ; but his moral standards were high, 
his attitude toward religion was serious and 
reverent, and his unbelief took the form rather 
of sorrowful agnosticism than of aggressive 
hostility or contemptuous denial. He never 
attempted to shake my faith, nor to add to my 
difficulties and doubts; but his replies, when 
he was closely questioned, showed that the 
intellectual side of his nature was not satisfied 
with the explanation given by the Bible of 
man’s origin, condition, and ultimate destiny. 

He had, naturally, one of the brightest, 
sunniest, most buoyant dispositions that I have 
ever known. He seemed to be absolutely in- 
capable of sullenness, was very seldom moody 
or depressed, and in the whole period of my 
early acquaintance with him he was angry, if 
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I remember rightly, only once. His attitude 
toward the petty evils, annoyances, and dis- 
appointments of life was that of a broad- 
minded, good-humored stoic, and his philoso- 
phy might have been summed up briefly in 
the brave, cheerful words of Thackeray: “'The 
world is a mirror, and it gives back to every 
man the reflection of his own face. Frown at 
it, and it in turn will look sourly at you; laugh 
at it and with it, and it is a jolly, kind com- 
panion.” Henderson always laughed at and 
with the world, and received its rudest buffet 
with a half-stoical, half-humorous gibe, in which 
there was never the least bitterness, resent- 
ment, or malice. If a breeze of annoyance 
ruffled for a moment the smooth serenity of 
his temper, it was only to break it into in- 
numerable ripples, every one of which flashed 
back the sunshine in a sparkle of wit or a 
quick gleam of humor. 

To sum up briefly my early impressions of 
John Henderson, I need only say that he 
seemed to me to be a handsome, high-spirited, 
pure-minded young man, with unusual buoy- 
ancy of disposition, great artistic talent, and an 
ambition to excel which would carry him, I 
felt sure, into the front ranks of his profession. 
He was very closely and intimately associated 
with me for nearly two years, and he exerted 
a stronger influence over me, perhaps, at that 
period of my life, than was exerted by any 
other man of my acquaintance. 

In the latter part of the year 1863 I left 
South Bend to take a position as assistant 
chief operator in the office of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and my personal relations with Hender- 
son were necessarily broken off. We wrote to 
each other occasionally for a time, but he was 
a very irregular and uncertain correspondent, 
at best, and when I sailed for Siberia in the 
summer of 1865 I lost sight of him altogether. 

At some time during my three years’ ab- 
sence from the United States, Henderson left 
South Bend, went to New York city, opened a 
studio there, and entered in a quiet way upon 
the artistic career that he had planned for 
himself. He was successful almost from the 
first. The unerring certainty with which he 
caught the characteristic expression of a face, 
and the technical skill shown in his treatment 
and rendering of flesh-tints, soon attracted the 
attention not only of his fellow-artists, but of 
the picture-buying public, and in less than two 
years he had orders enough to occupy most 
of his time and to relieve him from all anxiety 
with regard to the future. When I returned 
from a second trip to Russia, in the spring of 
1871, I was gratified to learn from frends of 
his family in Buffalo that his pictures. had been 
hung more than once on the line in the annual 


Academy exhibitions, and that he was on the 
flood-tide of success and prosperity. I cannot 
now remember whether I corresponded with 
him at this period of his life, but I think not. 
We had been separated about eight years, my 
early interest in him had cooled, my circle of 
friends and acquaintances had widened so that 
his companionship was no longer essential to 
me, and I regarded him as one who had finally 
gone beyond the limits of my horizon. I 
thought of him now and then, and I was glad 
to learn that his success had justified my boy- 
ish anticipations; but I felt that we had grown 
away from each other, and that it would be 
impracticable to renew our early intimacy upon 
any other basis than that of renewed personal 
association. 

In 1876 I abandoned the unsuccessful busi- 
ness in which I had previously been engaged, 
went to New York city with a capital of fifty 
dollars to begin life anew, took rooms in the 
south tower of the University Building on 
Washington Square, and joined the ranks of 
that great body of unknown or unappreciated 
literary workers who expect eventually to be 
crowned with laurels and hailed with acclama- 
tions, but who are compelled in the mean 
time to “cultivate literature on a little oat- 
meal.” 

One raw, chilly day in the spring of 1877, 
as I passed through Waverly Place on my way 
home from the Astor Library, I suddenly and 
unexpectedly encountered John Henderson. 
I had not seen him before in fifteen years, and 
I was astonished and shocked at first by the 
change in his appearance. In all my thoughts 
of him I had pictured him to myself as a man 
still young, still handsome, with the light of 
added culture in his fine intellectual face, the 
assured confidence of success in his manner, 
and the outward evidences of worldly pros- 
perity in his dress and environment; but I 
found nothing of the kind. The man who re- 
sponded to my greeting seemed to be prema- 
turely old, his dark hair was already threaded 
with silver, his shoulders were bowed a little, 
as if from long sedentary work at a desk, and 
his face, although still handsome, was worn 
and haggard, and bore unmistakable traces of 
suffering, trouble, or grief. He had no over- 
coat, his clothes, although neat and carefully 
brushed, were shiny and threadbare, and I 
could see at a glance that he was very poor. 
He seemed delighted to meet me, and my 
very first words brought a faint flush of excite- 
ment to his cheeks and irradiated his worn 
face with the peculiar sunny smile which was 
so characteristic of him, and which I so well 
remembered. He accompanied me to my 
room, and in the course of a conversation 
which lasted an hour or more I had an oppor- 
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tunity to observe him more closely. He was 
the same cheery, buoyant, sympathetic com- 
rade that I had known in boyhood, and yet I 
soon became conscious of a change in him 
which at first I could neither describe nor ex- 
plain. We compared recollections of our life 
in South Bend, discussed our common friends 
and their fortunes, talked about Russia and 
Siberia, and exchanged opinions with regard 
to all sorts of subjects; but when he bade me 
good-by and left my rooms, promising to call 
soon again, I found myself no better able to 
understand the subtle change in him than I 
was when I first noticed it. Something had 
evidently happened to him—but what ? 

In the course of the next two or three weeks 
I saw him frequently, and succeeded at last in 
satisfying myself as to the nature of the change 
which at first had so puzzled me. It consisted 
mainly in a mysterious, impenetrable reserve 
with regard to his present employment and to 
a certain part of his past life. He would talk 
cheerfully and frankly about all of his adven- 
tures and experiences up to the year 1873, but 
over everything that had happened to him 
after that time he drew a curtain of silence and 
reserve. It was perfectly evident to me that 
his artistic career had been a failure and his life 
a disappointment; but the reasons for such fail- 
ure and disappointment were not discovera- 
ble. He did not look like a man who had ever 
been dissipated, and, indeed, it was impossible 
to associate the idea of vulgar dissipation with 
his fine, pure, sensitive nature. His ambition, 
supported by his natural buoyancy of temper- 
ament, would not have been crushed, I felt 
sure, by any disappointment in love ; his health 
seemed to be virtually unimpaired; and I could 
not imagine any adequate reason for the pov- 
erty-stricken condition in which I found him. 
I made two or three attempts to ascertain, by 
means of carefully framed questions, whether 
he had wholly abandoned art as a profession, 
and, if so, for what reason; but finding that 
he evaded all my inquiries, I finally said to 
myself: “It’s of no use. Henderson and I are 
a couple of lame ducks. We both have made 
a failure of life, we both are wretchedly poor, 
and we both feel sensitive about it. I have n’t 
told him how I happened to come to New York 
with only money enough to pay for a month’s 
board. Why should I expect him to tell me 
how he became reduced to his present shabby 
and overcoatless condition? My clothes are 
a little better than his just at present, but I 
don’t feel at all sure that they will be so three 
months hence, and then he will have quite as 
much right to ask me as I now have to ask him, 
‘How did you come to be so poor?’” 

Throughout the month of April, 1877, Hen- 
derson called frequently at my rooms, and we 
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gradually became as friendly and intimate as 
we had been in the little telegraph-office at 
South Bend fifteen years before. He was 
almost always cheerful and buoyant, took an 
eager interest in everything that interested me, 
responded with quick, sympathetic compre- 
hension to all my moods, and was in every re- 
spect an ideal comrade; and yet he remained 
an insoluble mystery. 

Some time in the early part of May he came to 
my rooms one afternoon, apparently in trouble 
or distress, and said to me, with an air of em- 
barrassment: “George, I have been forced to 
leave my quarters unexpectedly to-day, and I 
have n’t been able yet to find another suitable 
place to stay. Would you mind my coming 
around here to sleep for a night or two, until 
I can look up a room?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied cordially. “Come 
over and stay as long as you like. I ’Il have 
the janitor put up a cot-bed in my working- 
room, and if you can be comfortable there you 
may regard yourself as perfectly at home. It 
has been horribly lonesome living all by my- 
self in this gloomy old tower, and I shall be 
delighted to have you here.” 

Before bedtime that evening Henderson 
moved in. I knew, of course, that he was very 
poor, and I conjectured that he had been 
forced out of his quarters by his inability to 
pay rent ; but I was somewhat surprised, never- 
theless, to find that all his worldly possessions 
were contained in one small black gripsack, 
or hand-bag. He brought with him neither 
pictures, nor canvas, nor drawing-implements, 
nor colors; and no one would have guessed, 
from a casual inspection of his baggage, that 
he was, or ever had been, an artist. I felt an 
intense curiosity, of course, to know what he 
had been doing since 1873, and how he was 
supporting himself; and for a week or two af- 
ter he came to my rooms I watched him as 
closely as possible, with the hope of discover- 
ing the nature of his employment. I never saw 
him engaged in any other work than writing. 
Two or three times, when I came in unexpect- 
edly, I found him sitting at my desk with a 
pen in his hand and a dozen or more closely 
written sheets of cheap foolscap paper lying at 
his left elbow; but he always rose quickly at 
such times, put his manuscript and writing-ma- 
terials away in the little black bag, and went 
out, as if he did not wish to give me an oppor- 
tunity to ask him what he was doing. 

Some time in the early part of June he began 
to make obscure, veiled allusions to a proba- 
ble change in his life and circumstances. He 
did not explain, at first, the nature of the im- 
pending change, but intimated that it would 
be for the better, and that I should have a 
share in his prospective good fortune. I had 
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had very little good fortune of my own up 
to that time, and I was quite ready to take a 
share of his if he had any to spare; but I really 
could see no valid reason for believing that 
good fortune was lying in ambush for either of 
us, and his vague references to the success and 
prosperity which were to be ours in the near 
future only served to deepen the mystery in 
which his life was enshrouded. I was careful, 
however, to conceal my skepticism, maintained 
a proper attitude of expectancy toward all these 
sublime chances, and invited further disclosures. 
Taking courage from my apparent comprehen- 
sion and sympathy, Henderson gradually be- 
came more and more frank and confidential 
in his talk, until at last he informed me one 
morning that he expected in a very short time 
to receive from some unnamed source a for- 
tune of three million dollars; that with this 
money he was to go to Europe on a mission, 
and that I was to accompany him. [ think it 
was immediately after this conversation that 
the first vague doubt of Henderson’s sanity 
entered my mind. I dismissed it at once as 
unfounded and, indeed, preposterous; but it 
returned persistently again and again as Hen- 
derson gradually unfolded to me, in vague, 
cloudy, but impressive outlines, his plans.and 
expectations for the future. He never made 


any assertions or predictions that were abso- 


lutely incredible, nor did he talk at any time 
in a manner that seemed to be extravagant 
or irrational; but as I listened evening after 
evening to his conversation, the impression 
gradually deepened in my mind that he had 
undergone or was undergoing a subtle psycho- 
logical change which left unimpaired all his 
intellectual faculties except that of judgment. 
In other words, it seemed to me that he was 
becoming over-sanguine and visionary. 
About this time I made another discovery 
with regard to him, which added a new feature 
to the problem, and which seemed at first to 
explain his frequent but vague and mysterious 
references to a certain mission in which he 
expected shortly to be engaged. He invited 
me one evening to go with him to “Jerry” 
‘McAuley’s prayer-meeting in Water street, 
which at that time was one of the worst slums 
in the city. I had never heard of his attending 
a prayer-meeting before in the whole course of 
his life, and I knew that his attitude toward 
religion in the years of his early manhood was 
skeptical. Could it be possible that he had be- 
come a religious enthusiast, and that the “ mis- 
sion” about which he talked was a mission of 
salvation to the degraded sinners of Water 
street? I determined 'to go to the prayer-meet- 
ing, and I was very glad afterward that I did 
so. It proved to be more interesting and ab- 
sorbing than any tragedy that I had ever wit- 


nessed on the stage, and it revealed to me a 
new and hitherto unsuspected side of Hender- 
son’s life. He had become a devout Christian. 
He did not take any active part in the prayer- 
meeting, but he was evidently in full sympa- 
thy with its methods, he was well known to 
“Jerry” McAuley, “ Happy Charlie,” “Salva- 
tion Jennie,” and all the other converted and 
rejoicing sinners of the Water-street slum, and 
throughout the evening he went from one to 
another of the poor, degraded, sin-battered 
wrecks of humanity who asked for the help and 
the prayers of the redeemed, and comforted 
them with whispered words of encouragement 
and hope. I must confess that “ Jerry ” Mc- 
Auley’s prayer-meeting made upon me a most 
profound impression. From that time forward 
I went there as often as every other night,— 
sometimes every night,— and discussed with 
Henderson for hours afterward the characters 
and the histories of the people whom we saw 
there. Although the view that he took of 
“ Jerry” McAuley and his work seemed to me 
to be perfectly just and wholly sane, he con- 
tinued to talk now and then in a mysterious 
way of his own great mission, of the extraor- 
dinary things that he expected to do, and of the 
share that I was to have in them, until the sus- 
picion which I had long entertained, that he 
was mentally unsound, deepened almost into 
a conviction. 

I shall never forget the evening when I first 
became absolutely satisfied that Henderson 
was insane. We had been having a long and 
interesting talk about astronomy, in the course 
of which he had vigorously attacked and I had 
defended the now generally accepted theory 
of Laplace known as the nebular hypothesis. 

“Tt ’s all very well, George,” he said, “ to 
talk about the possibility of the development 
of the universe from a nebula, or fiery mist, if 
you bear in mind that you are dealing only 
with conjectures. You don’t really know any- 
thing about it. In the first place, what proof 
have you that there is any such thing as a neb- 
ula? Faint luminous masses that were once 
supposed to be nebulz have been resolved by 
higher telescopic power into separate stars ; and 
if there are still some which cannot be so re- 
solved, it is simply because you have n’t a tele- 
scope strong enough to show what they really 
are.” 

I remarked that I believed the existence of 
nebule had been conclusively proved with 
the spectroscope. 

“T don’t accept,” he said, “all the conclu- 
sions that certain astronomers have drawn from 
the results of spectroscopic analysis. It’s com- 
paratively a new thing, and I doubt very much 
whether the mere presence of a certain line in 
the spectrum of a luminous body is sufficient 











proof that the light comes exclusively from a 
gas or a fiery mist. But, waiving that point, 
admitting the existence of a nebula, how are 
you going to get it into rotation so that it can 
throw off rings? And suppose it does throw off 
rings, the bodies into which these rings ulti- 
mately consolidate must revolve in the plane 
of their primaries’ equators, must n’t they ? And 
yet it is a well-known fact that the moons of 
Uranus, for example, have a nearly retrograde 
movement —a movement which is at right 
angles to the planet’s equator. How do you 
account for that?” 

We had a long and hot discussion, in the 
course of which neither of us succeeded in con- 
vincing the other; and at last, having exhausted 
all our arguments, we lapsed into silence. Hen- 
derson sat thinking for two or three minutes, 
and then, as if to resume the discussion, he said, 
“ Do you remember, George, seeing in the sci- 
entific papers an account of a new star which 
appeared recently in the constellation of the 
Swan, increased gradually in brilliancy until it 
reached the first magnitude, and then slowly 
faded away?” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ I think I saw something 
of that kind in the ‘Scientific American’ about 
a month ago.” 

“ Do you know what that star was ?” he in- 
quired. 

“ N-o-o,”-I said dubiously; “I suppose it 
was one of the stars classed by astronomers as 
variable.” 

“ Not at all,” he replied confidently; “ that 
was the original Star of Bethlehem, sent by God 
the Father to herald my mission.” 

If a pailful of ice-water had been poured 
suddenly down the back of my neck, I could 
not have received a greater shock than that 
given me by this unexpected and irrational 
turn in an interesting and perfectly sane scien- 
tific discussion. Fortunately, Henderson did 
not notice my astonishment, and as I was too 
much dazed to speak, he went on to explain 
that the reappearance of the Star of Bethlehem 
in the constellation of the Swan marked the be- 
ginning of his public ministry; that he was 
shortly to be raised to the highest position in 
the Masonic order; and that, under his super- 
intendence and direction, that order was to be- 
come a greater and more powerful organization 
than the Church. 

By the time he had finished this explanation 
I had recovered to some extent my self-pos- 
session, and was able to make an acquiescent 
remark or two for the purpose of leading him 
on. Encouraged by my sympathetic attitude, 
he became more and more communicative, and 
talked about his mission for at least an hour, 
in a manner that left no further room for doubt 
as to his mental condition. He was, and ap- 
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parently had been for years, a religious mono- 
maniac. How this extraordinary change had 
been brought about — how the light-hearted, 
skeptical, free-thinking young artist had been 
transformed into a half-crazy religious fanatic — 
I could neither conjecture nor imagine. In vain 
I tried to penetrate the mystery which en- 
shrouded the part of his life that was comprised 
in the period between 1873 and 1877. He 
would not talk about his past if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it, and for a long time all my efforts 
were fruitless. Close personal association, how- 
ever, broke down at last all barriers of reserve 
between us; he gave me his confidence, drew 
aside the veil of secrecy which had so long hid- 
den the tragedy of his life, and told me his 
whole story. Inasmuch as that story has no 
direct bearing upon this part of my narrative, 
and can be better understood in the light of 
later events, I shall reserve it for consideration 
at the close of my paper. 

After Henderson had confided to me the 
secret of his wrecked life, he made no further 
attempt to conceal anything from me. He 
talked with absolute frankness and freedom 
about his mission, told me all that he had 
done and all that he expected to do as the 
inspired representative of God on earth, and 
finally opened his little black bag and showed 
me more than two thousand closely written 
foolscap pages of manuscript, which consisted 
chiefly of supernatural visions and divine 
decrees, and which he called his “record.” As 
I looked at this immense mass of manuscript, 
I no longer wondered that his shoulders were 
bowed, and I was quite ready to believe him 
when he assured me that he had been work- 
ing hard. 

I have not space within the limits of a single 
magazine article to give a detailed account of 
all Henderson’s insane vagaries and delusions. 
He told me once, I remember, that he expected 
to purchase a railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and to pay for it the sum of fifteen 
million dollars. At another time he said that 
he was to be President of the United States in 
February; but why in February, rather than 
on the 4th of March, I do not know. The 
bare recital of these wild fancies will perhaps 
give the reader the impression that Henderson 
was an absolute lunatic; but such was not at 
all the case. Off the subjects of religion and 
his mission, he was the sanest man of my 
acquaintance. He kept himself widely and 
accurately informed with regard to current 
events; he was interested in everything that 
interested me; he listened attentively when I 
read to him the manuscript of one of my 
magazine articles or lectures; and gave me the 
benefit of his excellent judgment and intelligent 
criticism; he would get as much excited over 
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the result of a boat-race or a base-ball game 
as if he were a young collegian; and he would 
even discuss, with perfect good temper, and 
indeed with light-hearted gaiety, the question 
of his own sanity. He was just as pleasant a 
companion as he ever had been, and during 
more than four fifths of the time I found it 
impossible even to think of him as insane. 
But when one of the fits of lunacy came upon 
him, the transformation was so abrupt, so 
complete, and so startling, as to suggest the 
idea that an unknown and alien spirit had 
suddenly taken possession of his body. I had 
a great many talks with him about his mental 
condition, and tried in every possible way to 
make him see and realize that his judgment 
was, in some respects, impaired; but to no 
purpose. 

I can, perhaps, show more clearly his psy- 
chological state at this time by narrating a con- 
versation that I had with him one evening in 
the latter part of June. I cannot now remem- 
ber what we had been talking about, but we 
finally drifted in some way to the subject of his 
mission, and he said, with cheerful animation, 
“‘ Have I ever told you, George, that I am one 
of the two witnesses referred to in the elev- 
enth chapter of Revelation ?” 

“No,” I replied; “I think not. You have re- 
ferred to yourself several times as ‘ the King,’ 
but I don’t remember to have heard you say 
anything about being a witness. Who are these 
two witnesses ? Hold on a minute until I get 
a Bible and look it up.” 

He watched me with a peculiar, inscrutable 
smile as I went to the bookcase for a New 
Testament, and then, resting his head upon one 
hand, he fixed his dark, glowing eyes upon me, 
and waited until I had found the designated 
chapter and began to read aloud as follows: 


And I will give power unto my two witnesses, 
and they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth. 


“Do you expect, Henderson,” I said, inter- 
rupting my reading, “to have to put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, and prophesy straightaway for 
three or four years ?” 

“T do,” he replied quietly. I stared at him 
for a moment, and then read another verse. 


These are the two olive trees, and the two 
candlesticks standing before the God of the 
earth. 


“Which do you expect to be, Henderson,” I 
inquired,with an attempt at jocularity,“an olive- 
tree in sackcloth, or a prophetic candlestick ? ” 

He regarded me for a moment with a quiet, 
half-amused, and at the same time compassion- 
ate smile, as one would regard a thoughtless, 
playful, but impertinent child, and then said 
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gravely: ‘Ofcourse the olive-tree and the can- 
dlestick are merely symbolic. I am referred to 
as an olive-tree, but the reference is metaphori- 
cal. I do expect, however, to be fifteen cubits 
in height before I die — quite as high as an 
olive-tree.” 

“What!” I gasped. “Fifteen cubits high! 
How much is a cubit ?” 

“The temple cubit is supposed to have been 
equivalent to about two feet,” he replied im- 
perturbably. 

“Then you expect to grow to be something 
like thirty feet in height ?” 

“T do. Does it seem to you incredible? I 
have grown more than three inches since the 
1st of January.” 

“Threeinches! Since the rstof January! Ex- 
cuse me, I really had n’t noticed it. How did 
you come to find out that you were growing in 
this extraordinary way ?” 

“Tt was revealed to me,” he replied calmly, 
“that I should reach the stature of fifteen cu- 
bits, and I have been measuring myself from 
week to week, and making pencil-marks behind 
the door.” 

“Show me the pencil-marks,” I said. 

He took up the student-lamp, went to the 
door opening into the hali, and pointed out to 
me on the casing behind it, about six feet from 
the floor, a series of horizontal penciled lines, 
between the highest and the lowest of which 
there was a space of three or four inches. 

“How did you measure yourself?” I in- 
quired. “ You had no one here to help you.” 

“TI simply stood with my back to the cas- 
ing,” he replied, “held a book horizontally 
against it in such a way that it would just touch 
the top of my head, and then drew a pencil-line 
along the edge of the lower cover.” 

“ But is n’t it possible that you slanted the 
book at one time down a little, and at another 
time up a little, and so got a series of different 
measurements without any real change in your 
height ? ” 

He admitted the possibility, but denied that 
he had made the pencil-marks in that way; and 
when further pressed with skeptical inquiries, 
he fell back upon the book of Revelation, 
which, he said, made it perfectly clear that he 
was to live 177 years and to attain a height of 
fifteen cubits. 

“All right,” I said at last; “I ’ll agree to 
the fifteen cubits. Let ’s see what else is to 
happen to you ”; and turning again to the elev- 
enth chapter of Revelation, I resumed my 
reading at the fifth verse as follows: 


5. And if any man will hurt them, fire pro- 
ceedeth out of their mouth, and devoureth their 
enemies: and if any man will hurt them, he must 
in this manner be killed. 

6. These have power to shut heaven, that it 














rain not in the days of their prophecy: and have 
power over waters to turn them to blood, and to 
smite the earth with all plagues, as often as they 


will. 
7. And when they shall have finished their 


testimony, the beast that ascendeth out of the bot- 
tomless pit shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them, and kill them. 

8. And their dead bodies shall lie in the street 
of the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom 
and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified. 

g. And they of the people and kindreds and 
tongues and nations shall see their dead bodies 
three days and an half, and shall not suffer their 
dead bodies to be put in graves. 


“ Now, Henderson,” I said, “ surely you 
don’t expect, with your present body, to go to 
Sodom, wherever that may be, get killed there 
by a nameless beast from the bottomless pit, 
and lie unburied three days and a half in the 
street ?” 

“That is precisely what I think will happen 
to me,” he replied, with a bright smile of hope- 
ful anticipation, as if to lie unburied in the 
streets of Sodom would be the height of human 
felicity. “If you will read a little further on, 
you will see that the spirit of life from God is 
to reanimate my body, and that Iam to ascend 
to heaven in a cloud.” 

I read a little further on, found the fact to be 
as stated, and then, laying aside the New Testa- 
ment, I said: “ Henderson, you are so provok- 
ingly sane nine tenths of the time, and your 
judgment is so perfectly sound with regard to 
every other subject except this one, that I find 
it almost impossible not to argue with you. I 
suppose it is useless to try to make you see the 
preposterous absurdity of your belief that you 
are to live 177 years and to grow toa height of 
thirty feet. From my point of viewit is the wild- 
est imaginable lunacy ; but I know from ex- 
perience that I can’t make you think so. I 
should like, however, to ask you one more 
question. Don’t answer it hastily,— don’t refer 
me to the Bible,—but think about it quietly 
and reasonably, and give me such an answer 
as you would give if I asked for your opinion 
with regard to the value of Bierstadt’s paintings. 
The question is this: Can you imagine any 
possible evidence, from any possible source, 
supernatural evidence not excluded, which 
would convince you that your judgment upon 
the subject of religion is unbalanced ? ” 

He covered his eyes with one hand, and 
seemed, for two or three minutes, to be buried 
in profound reflection. At last he looked up 
and said: “ No, George; I can’t imagine any 
evidence which would convince me that I am 
not just as sane upon what you call the subject 
of religion as upon any other subject. But,” 
he added, “I understand perfectly well how 
you look at it; I don’t wonder that it sounds 
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to you like insanity. If I were in your place, 
with no more light than you have, I presume 
that I should think and argue just as you do; 
but I have knowledge which is not accessible 
at present to you. I have put these things 
again and again to the test of experiment, and 
I know.” 

“ All right,” I said; “that settles it. It is 
perfectly clear to me that you are stark, staring 
crazy; but I see that it is useless to try to con- 
vince you of that fact, and I sha’n’t waste any 
more time in argument with you. I give it up. 
Let ’s talk about something else. If I keep 
on reading the book of Revelation and lis- 
tening to you, I shall lose what confidence I 
have in my own sanity. You ’re worse than a 
crank discussion in the Astor Place Liberal 
Club.” 

Henderson laughed a long, hearty, infectious 
laugh, as if he had succeeded in making me 
the victim of‘a peculiarly ingenious bit of mys- 
tification ; and then, sobering a little, and wip- 
ing the tears of mirth from his eyes, he added 
consolingly: “ Never mind, George. It’ll all 
come right. You ’ll understand these things 
better one of these days. What’s the news in 
the evening papers? Anything about the re- 
sult of the boat-race ? I tell you, George, the 
Harvards are going to win, and don’t you for- 
get it.” 

“No,” I replied confidently. “ You are more 
off on that than you are on the subject of re- 
ligion. According to all accounts, the Harvards 
are pulling a very ragged stroke, and it’s too 
quick and jerky—there ’s no stay in it.” 

“ You just wait and see,” replied Hender- 
son. “Sometimes even a light-weight crew 
will pull that quick stroke right through from 
start to finish without a let up and without be- 
ing winded in theleast. Do you remember that 
fast crew from the Northwest somewhere — 
the Showacamettes, or what was it they called 
themselves?—they pulled that same short, 
jerky stroke, and yet they cleaned out every- 
thing. They could keep it up, too, for three 
straight miles. The trouble with your Yale 
men is that they ’re too heavy and logy— 
they have n’t any dash. They ’Il stay about 
three lengths behind, that ’s where they ’ll 
stay.” 

We had a long and animated discussion of 
the comparative merits of various crews, boats, 
and strokes, and before it ended, the fact that 
Henderson wasinsane had vanished absolutely 
from my consciousness. Familiar as I had be- 
come with his mental state, I could not listen 
for twenty minutes to his sane conversation 
without completely forgetting all his delusions, 
and treating him just as I should have treated 
any other intimate friend andcomrade. I tried 
for a time to bear the fact of his monomania 
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constantly in mind, and to weigh critically in 
the light of it every assertion and statement 
that he made; but I was utterly unable to do 
so. His intelligence was so quick, sympathetic, 
and responsive, and the range of his informa- 
tion so wide, that before I knew it I found 
myself deeply interested in his talk, and com- 
pletely oblivious of his infirmity. He did not 
bring up the subject of his alleged mission 
frequently, nor dwell upon it pertinaciously. 
Sometimes he would talk with me for three or 
four days without making a single reference to 
the supernatural, and then suddenly, without 
changing in the least his tone or manner, he 
would inform me that he expected, within the 
next fortnight, to have the power of turning 
water into blood. 

About a week after the conversation to 
which I have just referred, Henderson came 
to me one afternoon with a twinkle of mis- 
chievous fun in his eyes and a faint glow of 
anticipated triumph in his face, and said, “ Well, 
George, where do you think I have been ?” 

“1 don’t know,” I replied. “Where?” 

“I’ve been to see a doctor. You insisted 
so the other day upon my insanity that I 
thought I’d just have an examination made of 
myself, and get an expert opinion as to the real 
state of my mind. Of course I knew perfectly 
well that I was not insane, but I wanted, if 


possible, to satisfy you.” 

Henderson then gave me, at some length 
and with manifest glee, an account of his in- 
terview with the physician whom he had con- 
sulted —a man whom he had known in the 
days when he was sane and prosperous, but 


whom he had not lately seen. After the first 
cordial greetings and inquiries, Henderson, with 
a bright, sunny smile, said to his old acquain- 
tance, “ Doctor, I have a friend who thinks that 
Iam insane. Now, I am not conscious of any 
mental disorder, and of course I don’t believe 
that I am insane; but just to satisfy him, I wish 
you would makea thorough examination of me, 
and tell me what you think. If I am deranged, 
I'd like to know it.” 

The doctor very naturally looked at Hen- 
derson with amazement. ‘There was no sug- 
gestion of lunacy in his appearance, or in his 
behavior. His face, it is true, was somewhat 
thin and worn, but it was lighted up by a smile 
of peculiar sweetness and gaiety ; his eyes were 
clear, frank, and unshrinking, with a twinkle of 
amusement in their depths; and his whole man- 
ner was that of a man who had perfect confi- 
dence in himself and complete control of all 
his intellectual faculties. The doctor was dis- 
posed, at first, to regard the matter as a joke. 
He had no clue, of course, to the nature of 
Henderson’s mania; and even if he had hada 
clue, it is doubtful whether he would have been 
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able to follow it. Henderson could talk ration- 
ally when he chose, even upon the subject 
of religion, and he was perfectly capable of 
deceiving, for an hour or two, not only an all- 
round medical practitioner, but even a trained 
insane-asylum expert. As soon as the doctor 
became satisfied that the matter was serious, he 
subjected Henderson to the usual physical ex- 
amination, asked him a number of questions, 
talked with him informally for half an hour, 
and finally expressed his professional opinion 
as follows: “You can go back to your friend, 
Henderson, and tell him, from me, that if he 
thinks there is anything the matter with your 
mind, he is a good deal more insane than 
you are.” 

As Henderson closed his recital with this 
emphatic declaration of the doctor, which so 
completely turned the tables upon me, he burst 
into a fit of triumphant laughter, and said: 
“* Now, George, who’s insane, anyhow? Con- 
fess, for once, that you were mistaken.” 

“IT confess nothing,” I replied savagely. 
“ Did you tell your friend the doctor that you 
had grown three inches since the 1st of Jan- 
uary, and that you expected to reach a height 
of fifteen cubits ?” 

“ No,” he said, still laughing; “I answered 
all his questions, but he did n’t ask me anything 
about that.” 

“ Of course he did n’t,” I rejoined, with in- 
creasing irritation. “ He did n’t know anything 
about it. I lived with you for weeks before I 
noticed that there was anything the matter 
with you. How was he to discover in half 
an hour what I failed to find out in a month ? 
I never said that you were an out-and-out 
lunatic; I said that your judgment with re- 
gard to religious matters was unbalanced ; 
and it is. You ’re a crank!” 

Henderson’s only reply was another fit of 
chuckling laughter. The suggestion that I 
might possibly be more insane than he not only 
gratified his self-esteem, but appealed strongly 
to his sense of the humorous; and my irritation, 
instead of offending him, merely added to his 
amusement. 

“What ’s the use, Henderson, of discussing 
this question ?” I said at last. “ You can’t con- 
vince me, and I don’t make the least impression 
uponyou. I will admit that you aresane enough 
to be a pleasant companion and a good fellow. 
Let ’s compromise on that.” 

“ All right, George,” he replied laughingly; 
“T ’ve no desire to rub it in, if the doctor does 
think that you are a little deranged. We ’ll 
drop the subject, and call it square.” 

As the summer of 1877 drew toward a close, 
Henderson gradually became shabbier in dress 
and more worn and haggard in appearance. I 
did not know how or where he obtained food, 








and I thought several times that I would in- 
quire; but as he never made any complaint, 
and as I knew him to be extremely proud and 
sensitive, I hesitated to do so. One day in the 
early part of September he came to me and 
asked me if I would lend him five dollars. I 
did not have five dollars at that time in the 
world; but I promised that I would try to get 
it for him in the course of the day. Something 
happened, however, to engross my attention, 
and I forgot all about it. Early the next morn- 
ing Henderson came to me again, apologized 
for troubling me, but said he must ask for a 
little money, as he had had nothing to eat in 
twenty-four hours. Shocked and overwhelmed 
with remorse, I took him at once to my board- 
ing-place in West Tenth street, gave him a 
hearty breakfast, and told him that although I 
had no money, my credit was still good, and 
that he might take his meals there with me un- 
til he could get some employment which would 
enable him at least to live. 

About this time I began to urge upon him 
the necessity of trying to support himself by 
manual labor. “ It’s all very well, Henderson,” 
I said, “to write out visions and decrees from 
the Lord, if you think it your duty to do so; 
but don’t give up all your time to it. Write 
out visions during half the day, if you must, 
but devote the other half to something that will 
bring in money.” 

Two or three days after this I came into my 
room about the middle of the afternoon, and 
found Henderson seated before a large draw- 
ing-board upon which were pencils, a ruler, a 
pair of dividers, and a large sheet of paper. 
“Well, Henderson,” I said, “ I’m glad to see 
that you have gone to work at last. What are 
you doing ?” 

His pale, thin face flushed a little with em- 
barrassment as he said, “I’m drawing a map 
of the trans- Danubian principalities.” 

“ What are you going to do with that?” I 
inquired in astonishment. 

“]T’m planning a campaign for the Russian 
armies in Bulgaria,” he replied ; “and I couldn’t 
get along very well without a map.” 

“ But what, in Heaven’s name, have you got 
to do with the Russian armies in Bulgaria ? 
Do you mean to say that you are directing 
those armies ?” 

“Certainly,” he said coolly; “they have been 
acting under my orders for months.” 

“ But how do you get your orders to them?” 
I inquired. “ Bulgaria is four thousand miles 
away.” 

“I send them on postal cards,” he said; 
“there’s no trouble about that. I used to 


write letters at first, but lately I have n’t had 
money enough to buy stamps, and so I use 
cards.” 
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“ Do you find that your orders are obeyed ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes; in most cases. Prince Bismarck 
weakened a little once, and failed to follow the 
line of policy which I had indicated for him 
in his dealings with Russia; but I sent him a 
postal card upon which I had written the 
words ‘ God is a sure paymaster,’ and it braced 
him up like a tonic.” 

The grotesque absurdity of the idea that the 
stern man of blood and iron had been recalled 
to a sense of his duty and “ braced up ” by an 
anonymous postal card from America inform- 
ing him that “ God is a sure paymaster” was 
too much for my self-restraint, and I burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

Henderson took it good-humoredly, merely 
remarking, “ You may laugh, George, but you’ll 
see the serious side of this subject some time.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ I beg pardon for 
laughing at you. I see the serious side of the 
subject now, but it is serious for other reasons 
than those that you have in your mind. I won’t 
laugh at you again. Tell me more about these 
orders that you issue for the regulation of hu- 
man affairs. How do you make them up ?” 

Henderson then explained to me that he re- 
ceived the orders from the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe by means of what he called “ vi- 
sions,” which came to him when he was wide 
awake, and which seemed, as nearly as I could 
understand, to consist of a series of extremely 
vivid pictures in his mind. He would write 
out full descriptions of these imaginary pictures, 
as they were presented to him, and then, if he 
failed at first to understand their significance, 
he would ask the Lord questions about them, 
writing down carefully both questions and 
answers. The divine responses came to him in 
the form of what he called a “warm pain,” 
which began to manifest itself somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the diaphragm, moved 
slowly upward through the breast, and then 
either turned to the nght or left or ascended 
to the throat. If this “ warm pain” turned in 
the direction of the heart, the divine response 
was “ Yes”’; if to the other side, ““ No”; while 
if it moved upward to the throat, it was an in- 
dication that the question had not been prop- 
erly put. 

As an illustration of the nature of these vi- 
sions I will briefly describe one of them. It is 
the shortest and simplest one that I remember. 
In a sort of vivid mental picture Henderson 
saw himself walking through an unknownstreet 
of an unknown city on a cold and very stormy 
night. Underalamp-post he noticed the crouch- 
ing, shrinking forms of two hungry, half-frozen 
cats, one black and one yellow. They were so 
miserable and so nearly starved to death that 
he felt sorry for them; and seeing on the other 
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side of the street a dwelling-house the bright win- 
dows of which showed that it was well lighted 
and warmed, he took the yellow cat in his arms, 
crossed the street, opened the door of the illu- 
minated house, and put the cat into the hall, 
with the hope that the inmates would give it 
something to eat and otherwise minister to its 
necessities. This was the vision. Having writ- 
ten it out fully, Henderson began to ask the 
Lord questions about it as follows: 

“What does the cold, stormy night symbo- 
lize?” 

A “warm pain” which moved up through 
his stomach to his collar-bone indicated that 
the question had not been properly put. 

“Does the cold, stormy night signify some 
human distress or calamity ?” 

The “ warm pain” turned in the direction 
of the heart, which was equivalent to “ Yes.” 

“Do the two cats stand for two nations, or 
peoples ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is their half-starved condition an indication 
that the nations which they represent are suf- 
fering from hunger?” 

“ee.” 

“Does the yellow cat symbolize the Chi- 
nese P?” 

“es,” 

In this manner Henderson gradually ob- 
tained an interpretation of the vision. He had 
learned some time before, through the news- 
papers, that a famine prevailed in China and 
another in India. He had issued a decree stop- 
ping the Chinese famine, which was represented 
by the half-starved yellow cat, but had neg- 
lected the hungry black cat, which stood for 
the famine in India; and this vision had been 
sent by the Lord to remind him of his duty. 
He issued a decree stopping the Indian famine, 
and the Lord was satisfied. 

I presume that it will not seem credible that 
the man who spent a large part of his time in 
writing out such wild nonsense as this was, 
nevertheless, an intelligent, cultivated human 
being, and a most agreeable, sympathetic com- 
rade. It would not seem credible now to me 
if I had not my notes to prove it. Up to the 
very last it was just as pleasant to talk with 
Henderson upon most subjects as it had ever 
been. He lived two weeks at my boarding- 
house, became a general favorite there, and was 
never suspected even of eccentricity. I could 
not afford, however, in my poverty-stricken 
condition to pay his board indefinitely, and at 
the end of a fortnight he began to live again 
from hand to mouth, borrowing small sums of 
money occasionally from me to purchase the 
coarsest, cheapest kind of bread. Uponthesum 
of fifty cents he would live a whole week, and 
still have a few pennies left with which to buy 


the postal cards upon which he sent his orders 
to Prince Bismarck, General Skobeleff, and the 
Czar of all the Russias. 

As the winter progressed, his condition, both 
mental and physical, grew steadily worse. His 
clothes became so shabby that I feared he 
would be arrested as a vagrant ; the soles came 
off his shoes, and he replaced them with three 
or four thicknesses of coarse brown meat-mar- 
ket wrapping-paper to keep his stockingless 
feet from the icy pavements. The expression of 
his thin, worn face grew wilder and more hag- 
gard, and he lost completely his spirit and 
buoyancy. He borrowed money from me in 
smaller and smaller sums,—never until he was 
forced to it by dire necessity,—and, finally, he 
came one night to the table where I was writ- 
ing, laid down upon it a solitary gold collar- 
button,— the only article of intrinsic value that 
he possessed,— and said: “ George, would you 
be willing to lend me twenty-five cents on that 
collar-button ? It’s gold, and I think it is worth 
at least as much as that.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ I don’t want any 
security for the money that I let you have. I 
would give you all you want if I could, but you 
know that I myself have no employment. I am 
selling books from my library to pay my room- 
rent and board, and just at this moment I am 
absolutely penniless. I had to walk up-town 
from the City Hall this afternoon, simply be- 
cause I had n’t even money enough to pay for 
a ride on astreet-car. I’ll sell some more books 
in the morning, and give you as much of the 
proceeds as I can spare.” 

On the following day I sold an iconographic 
cyclopedia to David G. Francis, who then had 
alittle book-store on Astor Place, paid my rent, 
settled my board bill in West Tenth street, and 
gave Henderson money enough to keep him 
alive for two or three weeks. So far as I can 
remember, he never asked me for money again. 
I offered him small sums two or three times, 
but he declined to take them, and gave me to 
understand that his wants were provided for. 

Some time toward spring, when I had found 
regular employment, and was going out to my 
work every morning at eight o’clock, Hender- 
son said to me: “ George, I wish you would n’t 
leave apples on the desk in your room when 
you go to your office. I am hungry now most 
of the time, and it is a constant torture to me 
to see them lying there and not eat them.” 

“ Why, my poor fellow,” I exclaimed, “you 
don’t mean to say you are as near starving to 
death as that! I knew of course that you 
were poor, but I had n’t the faintest idea that 
you were actually suffering for food. Why 
did n’t you say something about it ? ” 

I found out subsequently that although 
Henderson would not touch fruit left occa- 











sionally on my desk, he had eaten apple-par- 
ings and cores which I had thrown on the floor 
or into the waste-paper basket, and had de- 
voured, to the last crumb, the hard, moldy, 
dust-covered rind of an old Edam cheese 
which had been lying almost a year on the top 
of one of my bookcases. 

I gave him money again to buy food, and 
when he had gained a little strength and buoy- 
ancy I tried once more to persuade him to 
give up the writing out of visions and to go 
to work at something useful and practical. 
“ The course that you are pursuing, Hender- 
son,” I said, “is simply suicidal. You ’ll kill 
yourself if you keep on in this way.” 

“I’m not afraid, George,” he said, with a 
half-sad, half-humorous smile; “I ’m doing 
God’s work. He will take care of me.” 

“ Perhaps he will,” I replied skeptically; 
“but he seems to be neglecting his business 
just at present. When a man whois doing the 
Lord’s work finds himself reduced to a diet of 
cheese-rind and apple-parings, I think he is 
fully justified in approaching the throne of 
grace with a respectful remonstrance.” 

I made repeated attempts in the winter of 
1877-78 to ascertain the place of residence of 
Henderson’s relatives, in order that I might 
communicate with them, inform them of his 
condition, and consult them as to the course 
that it would.be best to pursue with him ; but 
all my efforts were fruitless. Inquiries made 
through friends in Buffalo, where the Hen- 
derson family at one time lived, elicited the 
information that Mrs. Henderson and a daugh- 
ter had “moved West” many years before, and 
that since that time nothing had been heard 
ofthem. Henderson received letters, now and 
then, from his sister, and sometimes read parts 
of them to me aloud; but as they did not 
come to my address, and as he never allowed 
me to see them, I could not find out where the 
writer lived. When I made inquiries with re- 
gard to his family, he either returned evasive 
answers, or said frankly that he did not care 
at that time to have his people know how he 
was situated. It was perfectly evident, from 
the tone of his sister’s letters, that he had said 
little or nothing to her about his mission, and 
that she was completely ignorant both of his 
mental infirmity and of his extreme destitu- 
tion. I was strongly tempted, at times, to force 
or pick the lock of his black gripsack, with the 
hope of finding among his papers some clue 
to the residence of his family; but I never 
could bring myself to do it. 

As the spring advanced, Henderson's mania 
assumed a wilder and more threatening form, 
and I began, for the first time, to be a little 
afraid of him. In the earlier. months of our 
personal association he had seemed to find 
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pleasure in my companionship, and had always 
been glad to see me and talk with me when, 
after a brief absence, I returned to my rooms; 
but toward the last he became gloomy and 
reticent, his worn, emaciated face assumed an 
expression of hardness and sternness that I had 
never seen in it before, and he showed a dis- 
position to avoid me, as far as possible, by stay- 
ing away from the tower until late at night. 
This apparent avoidance of me, however, may 
have been due toanother cause. His sensitive- 
ness with regard to his shabby personal appear- 
ance made him dread chance meetings with 
strangers at my rooms, and often, in the evening, 
he wouldtake off his shoes atthe foot of the tower 
stairs, and come up noiselessly with bare feet to 
the third landing, where he would stop fora mo- 
ment and listen. If all was still, he would come 
in; but if he heard voices, he would go softly 
down, put on again his broken, paper-soled 
shoes, and roam the streets until he thought my 
visitor had gone. Sometimes, late in the even- 
ing, when the stillness of the old tower was not 
broken by a sound louder than the nibbling of 
a mouse or the faint distant jingle of the bells 
on the horses of the University Place cars, I 
would suddenly become conscious of the pres- 
ence of some one or something in the room, 
and, looking up from my writing, would bestar- 
tled to find Henderson’s pale, wild face and 
gaunt figure bending over me. It was like 
looking up suddenly, amid profound stillness, 
and seeing a ghost. Perhaps if he had been 
sane I should have thought nothing of it; but 
when he began to assume the appearance of 
a dangerous lunatic it was very unpleasant to 
have him steal noiselessly into the room, bare- 
footed, and stand motionless behind my chair 
until a subtle nervous thrill warned me of the 
near presence of something that I had neither 
seen nor heard. Then,too,he began to manifest 
about this time a disposition to injure people 
whom he did not like, and although the meth- 
ods to which he resorted were harmless, the 
disposition itself was significant and threaten- 
ing, because it indicated a new and more se- 
rious phase of mental disorder. 

He came in, I remember, one Sunday just 
before noon, looking particularly worn,haggard, 
and gloomy, threw himself into a chair by the 
fire, covered his eyes with one hand, and 
breathed a long, deep sigh. 

“Where have you been, Henderson?” I 
inquired. “You look tired and cold.” 

“T have been walking back and forth in front 
of the Fourth Avenue Church,” he replied. “I 
issued a decree this morning paralyzing Dr. 
Crosby, and I have been looking in occasion- 
ally to see if the order had been executed.” 

I said nothing. That night, between two 
and three o’clock, I happened to awake, and 
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noticed a light in my working-room, the door 
of which was ajar. I rose softly, crept to the 
door, and looked in. Before the base-burning 
stove,in my big arm-chair, sat Henderson, with 
nothing on but the remnants of a linen shirt, 
which hung in strips and streamers over his 
gaunt, naked body from his throat to his 
waist. The wind was roaring and moaning 
about the old University tower, rattling the 
window-sashes and making the mica win- 
dows of the stove click a little now and then 
as it sucked up and down the chimney. Hen- 
derson had just finished writing down a vi- 
sion, and was counting the clicks of the little 
sheets of mica in the stove, which he regarded 
as so many divine attestations, or “seals,” in- 
tended to give added solemnity to the revela- 
tion that he had just received. I watched him 
for two or three minutes, and then went back 
to bed; but I found it impossible to sleep. 
Henderson sat there all the remainder of the 
night, brooding, listening, and occasionally 
writing ; but at the first streak of dawn he laid 
his papers away in the little black bag, put on 
his wretched clothes, and went out. When I 
rose, about seven o’clock, and went into my 
working-room, I found on my desk a sealed 
envelop addressed in Henderson’s handwrit- 
ing to me. I tore it open, and read the follow- 
ing letter: 
April 30th, 1878. 
GEORGE KENNAN, Esq.: In order to allow 
you and others to escape just penalties, and to 
close forever a subject so painful to Ourselves, 
We make the following order. You are hereby 
directed to turn over to King John before twelve 
o’clock, noon, May 4th, A. D. 1878, all your re- 
ceipts from the copies of His records which you 
have made and published, except so much as 
may be sufficient to reward you for your work. 
You will also turn or make over to Him any and all 
interest that you now have in the publication or 
sale of copies of such records. It was revealed to 
the King this morning that ‘any and all who fail 
to comply with this order will be, on the afternoon 
of the day mentioned, sentenced to the never-end- 
ing hell revealed in the Bible. And Our action 
in such cases will be final. You will be left en- 
tirely uninfluenced by superhuman power in de- 
ciding to obey or disobey this order. Choose for 
yourself. We have repealed the law recorded in 
Revelation XI requiring the punishment of all 
who hurt the King, and :evoked any and all sen- 
tences under said law. You will make this state- 
ment known to your confederates in the business 
referred to, for the terms apply to them also. 
Sealed by God the Saviour, 
Sealed by God the Father, 
Sealed by God the King, 
Sealed by God the Comforter. 
KING JOHN. 


In the original, after “ King John’s” name there 
is a cross over a crown, and the letters “s. s.” 
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When I came home from my office, late in 
the afternoon, Henderson was not to be found. 
I waited for him that evening until nine o’clock, 
ten o’clock, eleven o’clock, and still he did not 
come. Conjecturing that he might, perhaps, 
be half ashamed to meet me after leaving such 
a letter on my desk, and that he was waiting 
outside somewhere for me to go to bed, I 
finally turned down the gas, and sat there in 
the dark. 

About midnight the indistinct outline of 
Henderson’s tall, gaunt figure appeared sud- 
denly and noiselessly at the half-open door. 
He had taken off his shoes at the foot of the 
stairs, and crept up in his bare feet so as not 
to make the slightest noise. The room was so 
dark that he could not see me, but as he glided 
softly in on tiptoe, I rose suddenly and turned 
up the gas. He was completely taken by sur- 
prise. He stared at me for a moment, and then 
threw himself into a chair, covered his face 
with one hand, and sighed in the same deep, 
heavy way that he had sighed on the Sunday 
morning when he had failed in his attempt to 
paralyze Dr. Crosby. 

“ Henderson,” I said, “you have known me 
ever since I was a boy. A little less than a 
year ago you came to my rooms, told me that 
you were in trouble, and asked me for shelter. 
I invited you to stay with me and make your- 
self at home. Since that time we have lived 
here together in the closest possible intimacy. 
In all the years of our acquaintance, and par- 
ticularly in the months of our recent associ- 
ation, have you ever seen anything in my 
behavior or my character which would lead 
you to suppose that I would secretly and treach- 
erously search a friend’s baggage in his absence, 
abstract his private papers, and publish them 
for my own benefit ?” 

The form of the question hurt him, as I in- 
tended it should. For a moment he made no 
reply. Then he said in a broken voice, and 
without uncovering his eyes, “ I had to do it, 
George.” 

“ Had to do what?” 

‘To write that letter and leave it on your 
desk. It was the hardest and most painful 
duty that I ever had to perform. I did n’t un- 
derstand it, —I don’t understand it now,— but 
I acted under divine direction.” 

“ Henderson,” I said, “ suppose you should 
receive an order from the Lord to put me to 
death, would you do it?” 

He looked up at me for the first time since 
entering the room, and protested excitedly that 
of course he never could receive such an order, 
and that it was simply preposterous to suggest 
such a thing. 

“You have n’t answered my question,” I 
said. “I did n’t ask for your opinion as to the 













probability or improbability of your receiving 
such an order; I asked what you would do if 
you were placed in that position. You were 
directed yesterday to paralyze Dr. Crosby; sup- 
pose you should be directed to-morrow to kill 
me, would you do it?” 

He still evaded the inquiry, and at last I 
said, “I am not willing, Henderson, to sleep 
under the same roof with a man who cannot 
assure me that my life is safe in his hands, and 
I must therefore ask you to leave my rooms at 
your earliest possible convenience.” 

“ Allright, George,” he said. “ Will to-mor- 
row morning do?” 

“Yes,” I replied; and bidding him good 
night, I went into my bedroom. 

When I arose about seven o’clock the next 
morning, Henderson had gone, taking his little 
black bag with him. I did not meet him again 
for three days. On the fourth morning after 
he left my rooms I saw him walking in a course 
parallel with my own on the other side of the 
street, and looking at me as if he wished to at- 
tract my attention. I crossed, bade him good 
morning, and said: “ Well, Henderson, how are 
you getting on? Where have you spent the 
last three nights ?” 

“On benchesin the parks,” he replied quietly, 
“or walking the streets.” 

He was thin and worn to the last degree, his 
eyes were heavy and deeply sunken in his head, 
he was shivering with cold, and looked as if he 
ought to be in a hospital. 

“Tam profoundly sorry for you, Henderson,” 
I said; “ more sorry than I know how to tell 
you; but I don’t see how I can do anything 
for you.” 

“JT don’t want anything, George,” he re- 
plied, “ except to thank you for your kindness 
to me and to bid you good-by. You need n’t 
have been afraid of me. Will you shake hands— 
for the last time?” 

I shook hands with him, and we parted. 

Day after day, week after week, and month 
after month passed, but I saw him no more. 
I finally concluded that he had died of star- 
vation and exposure in one of the parks, orhad 
been arrested by the police and put into a pub- 
lic asylum. That he was either dead or hope- 
lessly insane I felt sure. 

In November, 1878, I left New York city 
and went to Washington, D. C., where I took a 
position in the office of the Associated Press. 
About five years afterward, in the winter of 

1883, I happened to give a course of lectures 
in the Congregational Church of that city, 
and at the conclusion of the last of them, who 
should come forward to shake hands with me 
but Henderson, plump, well fed, rosy-cheeked, 
fashionably dressed, and carrying a gold watch 
and chain! If a man whom I had seen die 
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of a lingering, wasting disease, a man whose 
emaciated body I had helped to lay in the 
grave, had suddenly appeared to me after the 
lapse of five years, in perfect health and with 
renewed youth, I should not have been more 
astounded. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Henderson,” I ex- 
claimed, “where in the name of all that is 
miraculous did you come from ?” 

“ It’s along story, George,” he replied, with 
the cheery, sunny smile that I so well remem- 
bered. “I’ve been in a lot of places since I saw 
you last— Chicago, Memphis, New Orleans. 
Just now I am from New Orleans; I’ve been 
down there attending the exposition.” 

I invited him to go with me to the Associ- 
ated Press office, and there we had a long talk. 
He told me what he had been doing for the 
past three years, said that he had taken up 
house-painting as a means of support, and that 
he was fairly prosperous. He had apparently 
recovered in some miraculous way from his 
monomania, and closely as I watched him and 
listened to him I could not discover the slight- 
est indication of mental derangement. I tried 
to get him to tell me how he had extricated 
himself from the desperate and apparently 
hopeless condition in which I last saw him in ° 
New York; but as soon as I spoke of the old 
University tower and our life there, his face 
cloudéd with an expression of embarrassment 
and distress, and he said, “ Those were dark 
days, George; I don’t like to talk about them, 
or even to think of them.” 

From this I concluded that he had become 
conscious, at last, of his former insane condi- 
tion, that it was a source of pain and humilia- 
tion to him, and that he did not like to be 
questioned about it or even reminded of it. I 
afterward took him to my house on one of my 
wife’s reception days, and introduced him to her 
and to her guests. He behaved in the drawing- 
room with the ease and confidence of an ex- 
perienced man of the world, chatted gaily with 
half a dozen laughing girls, and made a favor- 
able impression upon everybody. After that 
time we met at short intervals for a period of 
two years or more, and gradually resumed our 
old friendly intimacy. He seemed to be happy 
and prosperous; and when I saw him, just at 
twilight one summer evening, walking in the 
Smithsonian grounds with a neatly dressed 
young woman, I said to myself: “ If there were 
any lingering doubt as to Henderson’s com- 
plete sanity, this significant circumstance would 
wholly remove it. He has evidently come to 
his senses, and perhaps there may be some hap- 
piness in life for him yet.” 

Two or three weeks later he came to the 
Associated Press office one evening, and said, 

“1 ’m thinking, George, of trying to get a place 
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in one of the departments. I don’t like this 
house-painting; it ’s wretched drudgery; and 
if you would take a letter to the President for 
me, I think I could get a situation.” 

“T ’ll take a letter for you with pleasure,” 
I replied; “but I don’t believe it will be of 
any use. Most of the departmental appoint- 
ments are made now under civil service rules, 
and I think you ’Il have to stand an examina- 
tion.” 

“JT don’t think I shall for the place that I 
want,” he said. “If you ’ll deliver a letter to 
the President for me, I think it ’Il be all right.” 

“ Very well,” I replied. “ Bring around your 
letter. I ll deliver it, and say what I can for 
you.” 

The next day he came to the office again, 
handed me an unsealed letter addressed to the 
President, and said, “I have left it open pur- 
posely so that you can read it. I don’t want 
you to act in the dark ; and if, after reading it, 
you should feel any delicacy about presenting 
it, you may return it to me. I ’ll come in again 
to-morrow.” 

When he had gone I read his letter. It was 
as follows : 


MR. PRESIDENT: It has been revealed to me, 
in a vision from the Almighty God, that this coun- 
try is soon to be engaged in a great war, and that 
I am to take charge of the Navy Department. I 


have to request, therefore, Mr. President, that 
you will appoint me toa subordinate place in that 
department, so that I may become familiar to 
some extent with its routine duties before I am 
called upon to assume the direction of it. 

KING JOHN. 


With a feeling of mingled amazement, regret, 
and pity, I replaced this extraordinary docu- 
ment in the envelop, and laid it away in a 
drawer. Again, and for a period of more than 
two years, I had been completely deceived by 
the apparent sanity of this unfortunate but 
subtle and accomplished monomaniac ! 

On the following evening Henderson came 
again to the office, chatted gaily for a while 
with my associate, Mr. Boynton, and then said, 
“ Well, George, did you read my letter to the 
President ?” 

“Ves,” I replied; “I have readit. I thought, 
Henderson, that you had recovered from that 
delusion. Of course you could hardly expect 
that I would go to the President with such a 
letter as that.” 

“ No,” he said ; “ I did n’t much expect that 
you would, but I was instructed to give it to 
you. It’s all right.” 

He turned the conversation quickly to an- 
other subject, talked cheerfully and rationally 
for ten minutes, and then bade me good night. 
It was our last meeting. A few weeks later he 


disappeared from Washington as suddenly and 
mysteriously as he had disappeared from New 
York, and I have never seen him nor heard of 
him since. 

I need only narrate, in conclusion, the story 
that Henderson told me in New York with 
regard to the misfortune which changed the 
whole current of his life and made a wreck of 
his talents, his character, and his intellect. It 
is briefly as follows: 

Some time in the year 1873, when he was 
happy and prosperous in his chosen profession, 
and when his ambition seemed about to be 
crowned with success and fame, he suddenly dis- 
covered that he was becoming color-blind.!. He 
stopped work at once, and did all that he could 
to restore his impaired vision; but neither 
rest nor treatment was of any avail in check- 
ing the progress of the disorder, and in less than 
six months he found that he could not discrimi- 
nate accurately between colors, and that there 
was no hope of recovery. It was the death- 
blow to all his plans and ambitions. He closed 
his studio, rented a little attic room at the top 
of a building in a remote and unfrequented part 
of the city, where none of his friends could find 
him, and stole away, like a mortally wounded 
animal, to brood in solitude over the calamity 
that had befallen him. In this supreme crisis 
of his life, when all that he held most dear had 
suddenly been taken away from him, he re- 
membered that his old mother had told him, 
when he was a little child, of the goodness and 
lovingkindness of God, and had assured him 
that if, when in trouble or distress, he would 
kneel by his bedside, tell the story of his grief 
to his Heavenly Father, and ask for help and 
guidance, his prayer would surely be answered. 
He had thought little of religion for many years; 
he had lost his early faith in Divine Providence 
and had become an agnostic ; but the impres- 
sions of childhood, and especially the impres- 
sions that are associated with the loved form 
and face of a mother, sometimes return in later 
life with extraordinary vividness, and revive 
a faith that has long seemed dead. “If my 
old mother was right,” Henderson said to him- 
self, “ if there be a Heavenly Father who cares 
for us and sympathizes with us when we are 
in trouble, perhaps he will lighten this blow 
for me, and show me what I am to do with 
my wrecked life.” He knelt by his bedside— 
not perhaps with assured faith, not perhaps in 
the spirit of a professed Christian, but certainly 
in the spirit of him who cried, “ Lord, I be- 
lieve ; help thou mine unbelief ”"—and asked, 


1 Since this article was written I have been informed 
by Dr. Burnett and Dr. Fletcher of Washington that 
color-blindness, as a rule, is congenital and not ac- 
— This fact, of course, adds another mysterious 
eature to the problem presented by Henderson’s case. 
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in the name of his old mother, for divine help 
and guidance. With that prayer was laid, ap- 
parently, the foundation of Henderson’s in- 
sanity. Not knowing in what way to look for 
an answer, nor in what form to expect it, he 
endeavored to surrender his whole intellectual 
nature to the Divine Spirit in such a manner 
that it might be influenced by that Spirit, and 
directed in the way that was best. To explain 
his attitude more clearly by means of a meta- 
phor, he tried to transform himself into a hu- 
man harp for the divine fingers, with a faint 
hope that he might be able to catch the celes- 
tial melody. How long he continued to pray 
in this way, how many times he repeated this 
petition, with an earnest striving to enter into 
spiritual communion with his Heavenly Father, 
I do not know;; but at last, grief, solitude, and 
constant brooding upon the supernatural began 
to unbalance his reason. He undertook to as- 
certain the divine will in all sorts of fantastic 
ways. He would shut his eyes, for example, 
open the Bible at random, and move his fore- 
finger slowly down a page until he felt impelled 
to stop. He would then open his eyes, read 
the text at which his finger pointed, and try to 
draw from it some conclusion as to the divine 
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=ETWEEN forty and fifty 
years ago a great number 
of anonymous paintings, 
floating about vaguely 
among the picture-dealers 
of Paris, began to arouse 
the curiosity of artists and 
connoisseurs. None of 
them were signed, but all bore the impress of 
the same master hand—strange and extrava- 
gant landscapes that seemed to be dashed 
down upon the canvas in a fury of impetuous 
inspiration; desolate plains, mysterious forests, 
windmills stretching forth their gigantic arms; 
vast horizons, storm-laden skies, an atmosphere 
full of the breath of the tempest — pictures that 
interpreted nature in her wild, terrific, and pa- 
thetic moods with singular insight and fidelity. 
Almost all of them were transcripts of Mont- 
martre, Chaumont, St. Laurent, St. Denis, and 
other of the picturesque suburbs of Paris, 
whose historic features were so changed and 
obliterated during the improvements and dev- 
astations of the Third Empire. The interest 
that they excited was very great. It was dis- 
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will. From this to dreams, visions, and im- 
paired judgment was only a series of short steps, 
and in less than a year he was a confirmed re- 
ligious monomaniac. 

As I recall the bright promise of Hender- 
son’s early manhood, and think how cruelly 
his hopes and ambitions were turned into a 
bitter mockery, my mind goes back to his first 
prayer after he was stricken with color-blind- 
ness, and I ask myself the question, “ Where was 
the merciful, loving, pitying Heavenly Father 
when this unfortunate half-blind, broken-heart- 
ed man knelt by his bedside in that litfle attic 
room, pleaded the promises of the Bible and 
the faith of his old gray-haired mother, asked 
for comfort, for help, and for guidance, and 
received such an answer ?” 

The only reply to the question, and the only 
solution of the hard problem presented by 
the existence of undeserved suffering and the 
apparent fruitlessness of unanswered prayer, 
seems to be that expressed in the words of 
Bishop Atterbury: “‘ We shall never be able 
to give ourselves a satisfactory account of the 
divine conduct without forming such a scheme 
of things as shall at once take in time and 
eternity.” 

George Kennan. 
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covered that the name of the unknown painter 
was George Michel, that he had been a resi- 
dent of Montmartre, and had died not long 
before in extreme old age. He was said to have 
kept a second-hand bric-a-brac shop, and to 
have lived in poverty and misery, struggling 
for a precarious existence. He was a sort of 
rural Silenus, who owed his inspiration to his 
copious libations. When he shut up his shop 
in the afternoon, he would go out among his 
favorite scenes, jot down his impressions, then 
stop at an inn, get drunk, and paint his pic- 
tures at a single sitting, in a frenzy of inspira- 
tion and intoxication. He did not sign his 
canvases for the very good reason that he was 
too ignorant to write his own name. He had 
passed the last few years of his life in a hospital, 
and had died there forgotten and unknown. 
It was due to the energy and enthusiasm 
of an admirable critic and author, M. Alfred 
Sensier, Michel’s future biographer, and sev- 
eral young artists and /i/terateurs with whom 
he was associated, that this shadow was lifted 
from the memory of a good and great man. 
When M. Sensier published his “ Etude sur 
George Michel,” he was able to affirm that 
it did not contain a single statement which he 
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had not verified, either on the evidence of the 
painter’s friends and family, or on that of public 
documents. 

It was asserted that he lived in a chronic 
state of poverty and embarrassment, and it 
proves that, although burdened with the care 
of a large family while still a mere boy, and 
without a farthing of inherited income, he suc- 
ceeded from the very first in supporting his 
family, not certainly in luxury, but at least in 
ease and independence. 

It was said that he was an habitual toper, 
depending upon stimulants for his inspiration, 
and it turns out that he was a model of sobri- 
ety and industry; his devotion to his family 
and his art being the two all-absorbing pas- 
sions by which his whole life was dominated 
and controlled. As for his inspiration, he kept 
it at white heat of activity, and all his faculties 
tense and keen, by incessant hard work. 

It was asserted that his associates were 
among the vulgar and ignorant, and it proves 
that they were among the best representatives 
of the most select and polished circles of the 
nobility ; and it should be remarked to Michel’s 
credit that he, a poor man, belonging to the 
people by birth, and an ardent republican in 
conviction, maintained this intercourse, brought 
about by his genius and vocation, without sac- 
rificing one iota of hisindependence. His friends 
and associates were such people as the Comte 
de Forbin, director of the Louvre and the royal 
galleries, a man of profound learning and know- 
ledge of art; Baron d’Ivry, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the eminent connoisseurs of the 
past, whose privilege it was to promote the de- 
velopment of art at that critical period by the 
timely protection which he afforded the masters 
of a newschool in their struggle for recognition ; 
the Duc de Guiche and his young wife; Mlle. 
de Vigée, a woman not only of rare genius, but 
of singular beauty and a thousand amiable 
qualities, 

It was asserted that he was completely over- 
looked and ignored as an artist in his own day ; 
and while it is true that he made no impression 
upon the public at large, sharing in this the fate 
of Corot and other masters of modern land- 
scape-painting who followed him, he was never- 
theless singularly fortunate in being thoroughly 
appreciated by the artists and connoisseurs of 
that period ; the best proof of the high favor in 
which he was held being that, unlike Corot, who 
did not sell his first picture until he was sixty, 
Michel, one of the most rapid painters that ever 
lived, could not produce rapidly enough to sat- 
isfy his purchasers. 

His comparative obscurity can be readily 
accounted for by the multiplicity of his occu- 
pations. In order to earn a subsistence, he was 
compelled, during the greater part of his ca- 
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reer, to supplement his pursuit of original art 
with teaching, copying, and restoring, stand- 
ing at the head of all of these subordinate avo- 
cations. At the same time, his rare modesty, 
and the simplicity and disinterestedness of his 
character, prevented him from valuing truly 
his own gifts and capacities. He had a noble 
pride in his thorough knowledge of his craft, 
in his power to do good work, and was satis- 
fied with this distinction. He laid no claim to 
being a great artist, and does not appear ever 
to have regarded himself in that light. 
Michel’s friends and patrons had, moreover, 
a direct personal interest in keeping him in the 
shade. At that time artistic codperation was 
as much in vogue as literary partnerships are 
at present. Michel, with his fecundity of pro- 
duction and technical skill, was just the one to 
play the part of silent partner in such associa- 
tions. Giving assistance to painters of more 
reputation and wealth, but of less ability, than 
himself, was one of his principal occupations; 
he is known to have been the col/aborateur, in 
this way, of Demarne, his intimate friend, Swe- 
bach de Fontaine, Charpentier, and others. 
As for Baron d’Ivry, he had the one weak- 
ness of imagining himself a great painter. 
Despite his rank and wealth, he adopted the 
profession seriously, and worked at his easel 
with not less industry and perseverance than if 
his fortune had depended upon the result, em- 
ploying Michel meanwhile to help him out with 
his crude, amateurish efforts, which remained 
tame and cold despite their labored fantasy. 
Even he, this enthusiastic worshiper of art, 
the devoted friend and munificent patron not 
only of Michel, but of a number of his dis- 
tinguished successors, notably Rousseau, Ca- 
bat, and Dupré, resorted to all sorts of devices 
and subterfuges (so insidious are the tempta- 
tions of literary and artistic vanity) to prevent 
any suspicion of his dependence upon a greater 
artist. He went so far as to circulate a report 
of Michel’s death at a time when they were 
closeted together daily, locked up in profound 
seclusion in his luxurious studio—the cor cor- 
dium of Baron d’Ivry’s magnificent hotel. 


II. 


MICHEL was born in Paris in 1763, when 
society was already quivering with premoni- 
tory throes of the most terrible upheaval that 
the world has ever witnessed ; and when, more- 
over, a revolution in the beautiful art which he 
himself practised was impending. Passion, 
enthusiasm, rebellion to existing authorities — 
all these he breathed in with the very air. He 
was a thorough plebeian, his father being a 
common laborer; but nevertheless, thanks to 
a certain M. du Chaillu, fermier-général of St. 
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Laurent, who was so much impressed by the 
child’s vivacity and intelligence that he deter- 
mined to take him under his protection, he 
was well educated, and, above all, thoroughly 
trained for his vocation. Michel was a pupil of 
the Académie St. Luc, a national institution 
renowned for its severe and systematic disci- 
pline, where the traditions of the old masters 
were sedulously guarded. 

So well did the young George profit by the 
advantages afforded him, that at fifteen he ap- 
pears to have been ready to begin the battle 
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of life upon his owa account, with the advan- 
tage of powerful friends and patrons ready to 
advance his interests. We find him at that 
early age giving lessons to Mlle. du Chaillu, 
and unfolding, full of hope and enthusiasm, 
plans for his own future studies and achieve- 
ments. But at this critical moment the blind 
god interfered, to withdraw him from the path 
of honor and distinction which was opening 
before him so invitingly. The precocious youth 
fell desperately in love with a pretty young 
girl of his own age, and, like himself, of 
humble parentage, named Marguerite Legros. 
VoL. XLVII.—10. 
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Their friends and guardians refused, very nat- 
urally, to listen to their supplications. Michel 
was forbidden to see his little sweetheart, and, 
desperate at being separated, the young couple 
eloped, hiding themselves in one of the sylvan 
suburbs of Paris. 

But little is known of his proceedings at this 
juncture, or for some time to come, beyond 
the fact that a year from the time of his mar- 
riage his first child was born, and that when 
he was a youth of twenty he was the happy 
father of a hopeful young family of five. 


BY PERMISSION OF M. DURAND RUEL. 

At this mature age he reappears in Paris, as 
full of courage and confidence in himself as 
ever, although now so heavily handicapped 
for the race. When his friends reproached him 
with his imprudence he would reply,—one of 
his many sententious sayings which are well 
worth preserving,—“Since there is a Provi- 
dence for the drunkard, there must be one for 
the good workman.” This Providence of the 
good workman was Michel’s star of destiny. 
He trusted to it fearlessly in every emergency, 
and his faith was rewarded. 

The character of his pursuits has already 
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been indicated. He was a splendid restorer 
and copyist, especially of the great Dutch and 
Flemish masters, of whom he was the worthy 
disciple ; a capital professor and assistant artist, 
while always dashing off with extraordinary fa- 
cility original landscapes and sketches, both in 
oils and water-colors, which he disposed ofread- 
ily, as soon as they were produced, to picture- 
dealers and connoisseurs, who appreciated 
them at their true value, and remunerated him 
for them fairly, and at times with great liberal- 
ity, notwithstanding the slight esteem in which 
they were held by the critics of the Salon, and 
the public at large. 

Gay, genial, and with an agreeable address, 
he was universally liked, and made friends on 
every hand. The Duc de Guiche and his wife 
became his pupils, and not a few of the same 
circle followed their example. Under the di- 
rection of the Comte de Forbin, he carried 
on and completed the magnificent works of 
restoration at the Louvre, which extended over 
a period of many years, and constituted one 
of the finest achievements of his life. The 


famous picture-dealer M. Lebrun, who married 
Mlle. de Vigée, was one of his principal pur- 
chasers. Even when the ghastly Terror had 
transformed gay and beautiful Paris into a reek- 
ing shambles, when Mme. Lebrun had taken 
refuge in Italy, and the brilliant courtiers who 


had danced attendance in her sa/on had van- 
ished with a shriek of dismay, the picture-dealer 
remained at his post, and kept Michel, who was 
also a fixture in Paris, continually employed in 
making copies of his favorite masters, with 
which he carried on an active trade in Eng- 
land, Germany, and even Russia. He fre- 
quently sold original Michels also, sometimes 
giving him the credit for them, but more often 
palming them off as chefs-d’euvre of the artists 
whose works they resembled. 

Michel’s relations with Baron d’Ivry con- 
tinued, with intervals of separation occasioned 
by the absence of the nobleman from Paris, 
under the empire and the restoration. 

Meanwhile, amid all this stress and strain 
of toil, pleasure, friendship, art,—the multiple 
activities which he carried forward with unin- 
terrupted energy from year to year,—Michel’s 
domestic happiness continued unalloyed ; his 
passion for his wife bore the test of time. It 
was no unusual thing for him to be called from 
Paris by his professional duties, and he was 
frequently solicited by his friends and pupils 
to accompany them on their travels to foreign 
parts; but on such occasions, however agree- 
able his companions, however delightful the 
scenes that surrounded him, however lucra- 
tive his employment, he soon became restless 
and unhappy, impatient to completé his en- 
gagements, or to break away from them and 
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return to her side. He was always “ homesick 
for his family and Montmartre”; an exile, a 
banished man, until again surrounded by the 
dear faces and familiar scenes to which he was 
so devotedly attached. 

The painter had, however, many domestic 
afflictions, although his home remained to the 
last a true shrine of love and devotion. His 
children, of whom he had eventually eight, did 
not inherit his vigorous constitution, and, with 
the exception of one son, were stricken down, 
one after the other, in childhood and early 
youth. And at last, fifty years after his marriage, 
his wife was seized with a fatal malady. Dur- 
ing her last illness, which was long and painful, 
she was attended with affectionate solicitude by 
Mme. de Ponlevaun, a widow living near them, 
with whom the Michels had long been on terms 
of friendly intimacy. In the following year, 
Michel married the excellent friend who had 
shared the sorrows and anxieties of his terrible 
bereavement. Hecould nothavemadea better 
choice. Mme. de Ponlevaun, who was much 
younger than her husband, and survived him 
for many years, was a woman of good position 
and unusual intelligence and refinement, able 
to appreciate the genius of the painter and to 
insure his happiness. She had one daughter, to 
whom Michel became warmly attached, and 
together they surrounded him to the last with all 
the ministering care that affection can bestow. 

Michel’s second marriage constitutes a turn- 
ing-point in his career. The brilliant patrons 
and friends of his youth had been scattered or 
swept out of existence by the convulsions of 
the Revolution ; by the public, with whom he 
had never established a vital communication, 
he was utterly forgotten; he had ceased to ex- 
ist. The wind of inspiration that had kindled 
his genius had passed on and was stirring in 
other minds ; the splendid artists of 1830 were 
winning renown, and he had no place in the 
school of which, nevertheless, he had been the 
earliest herald. Meanwhile, he had never been 
so strong and vigorous, never possessed such 
command of his resources; his genius was 
in its full maturity. His early careless indif- 
ference to the pursuit of glory was plainly in- 
stinctive, the result of temperament, of that 
deficiency in self-assertion and self-cognizance 
which was at once the source of his strength 
and weakness. But long before this he must 
have gaged his own powers, and called in 
question the wisdom of his course. And now 
for the first time he had a small income, suffi- 
cient to enable him to work for art’s sake alone. 
The public, moreover, responding gradually 
to the influence of his successors, had been 
developing as well as himself, and would per- 
haps have regarded with favor the bold flights 
which had formerly left them unmoved; by 
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the painters of the new school he would at 
least have been thoroughly appreciated. Ac- 
cording to M. Sensier, “if he had chosen at 
this period to send to the Salon one of the great 
landscapes of his last manner, it would have 
been a bomb-shell in the camp, bringing him 
at once a national reputation.” 

Meanwhile it was not through weariness or 
disappointment that he buried himself alive 
in peaceful seclusion. He did not forsake 
the world to repose upon his laurels, but, on 
the contrary, to dedicate himself anew, with 
a more sublime aim, to the art which he had 
already so faithfully served. It was not until 
this period that he deployed all the resources 
of his genius, creating those strange and mag- 
nificent landscapes which arrested the attention 
of a younger generation, and have rendered his 
name immortal. 

It has been seldom indeed —if there is any 
similar instance upon record, I am not aware 
of it—that a man has done his greatest work 
from sixty-five to eighty, and merely for the 
delight that it afforded him, without any of 
the incitements either of ambition or of ne- 
cessity, uncheered by the applause of his con- 
temporaries, and without expectation of being 
recognized by posterity. 

Of his closing years, serene and prolific, 
Mme. Michel has left the world a detailed 
account. He went, shortly after his marriage, 
to live inasmall house in Chaillu street, which 
he had purchased some time before, and where 
he remained until his death. Nothing could 
be more simple and unpretentious than his 
mode of life. He rose at seven, took a light 
breakfast, remained in his studio until three, 
busy with his brushes, and devoted the rest 
of the day to long walks through the lovely 
suburban scenery which it had been the occu- 
pation of his life to delineate. On these pleasant 
excursions, which were his only recreation, he 
was accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
and they went great distances, visiting in turn 
Chaumont, Bellevue, Vincennes, the woods 
of Romainville, and, above all, the picturesque 
declivities of Montmartre. 

In 1843 he had an auction of his library and 
articles of vertu, of which he had a valuable 
collection ; throwing in with his other treasures 
a thousand original landscapes, and two thou- 
sand large and small sketches. They were sold 
for a mere song, the whole collection bringing 
less, probably, than a single landscape would 
now command. The venerable painter was not 
in the least disconcerted. He had painted his 
pictures for his own pleasure, he said, and was 
perfectly satisfied to have found purchasers 
willing to buy them for not less than they 
would have paid for as many good apples. This 
sale was a memorable one, and deserves to be 
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recorded ; for it was from the studio in Chaillu 
street that proceeded all those mysterious land- 
scapes which flooded the Parisian market, and 
shortly after his death recalled his name and 
memory to the world. 

Michel’s health remained unimpaired until 
he was eighty, when he had a slight stroke of 
paralysis, which, affecting his right side, com- 
pelled him to lay down his brush. He was still 
able to walk, and for a time enjoyed going into 
the garden; but his strength rapidly failed, and 
before long he grew too weak to rise from his 
bed. Even now, however, he did not yield to 
despondency ; his wife and daughter were with 
him, and he found consolation in their society. 

On June 7, 1843, which dawned clear and 
radiant,—“ a perfect day of June,”— he seemed 
unusually well and in excellent spirits. “ Do not 
pity me,” he said to his wife; “ for though my 
eyes are so weak, you do not know what won- 
derful, what glorious, landscapes I see contin- 
ually moving before me. Oh, if I could but 
recover the use of my arms, I would paint such 
pictures as have never before been imagined !” 

In the evening his supper was served as 
usual, and he chatted cheerfully with his com- 
panions, assuring them that he felt well and 
happy. Then there was a pause, and his wife, 
looking up, surprised at his continued silence, 
saw that her husband had ceased to breathe. 
His black eyes, so full of fire, were extinct. 
Michel had passed to another sphere. The two 
women fell upon their knees by his side, too 
much overwhelmed with awe and emotion 
even to weep. Already the mysterious smile of 
death illumined his countenance, which had 
become pure and radiant as that of a saint. 


Ill. 


A REVOLUTION in landscape-painting was 
both initiated and accomplished during the 
long life of George Michel. At the beginning 
of his career Claude and Poussin, who had 
been worshiped in Paris with so much ardor, 
had lost their authority, and that of David was 
beginning to decline. In the north the great 
Dutch and Flemish masters had carried art to 
a new perfection that was better understood 
in England than in Paris, where the efits 
maitres by whom they had been succeeded — 
Demarne, Senave, Charpentier, Desfontaine, 
and others—were still influential. The imagina- 
tive painters of the modern school had not yet 
risen above the horizon, but everything was 
preparing for their advent: the air was vibrant 
with new precepts and principles, which were 
soon to be put into practice. Michel was un- 
doubtedly the first to feel the impulse of this 
new movement, although he formed no alli- 
ance with the painters with whom he was so 
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intimately associated in genius and aim. Like 
one of those gigantic windmills which he him- 
self has so often depicted, whirling now to the 
east and now to the west, swayed by every 
breeze from every quarter of the horizon, he 
was influenced by, and reproduced at different 
moments, all the contradictory tendencies of 
his time that were striving for mastery —the 
noble effects of the Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ters, the pedantic and frivolous mannerisms of 
his Parisian contemporaries, and the freedom 
and imaginative verve of his successors. 

Like many other great artists, Michel’s devel- 
opment is marked by three distinct periods, 
each with its characteristic style, according to 
which his works can be readily grouped. The 
paintings of his youth, often of great interest and 
beauty, are chiefly to be noted for their con- 
scientious workmanship and their successful 
imitation of Ruysdael and Hobbema, his ear- 
liest guides in the realm of the ideal. He seems 
to have had unusual difficulty in forming his sec- 
ondstyle; there isan interregnum, during which 
his genius is under a cloud; he chooses as his 
models various of his popular contemporaries, 
Demarne and others, far inferior to himself, 
and with whom he is in fact in direct antago- 
nism, and paints pictures that are now cold 
and pedantic, and again obscure, labored, and 
incomprehensible. From these vacillations and 
uncertainties he is freed by Rembrandt,—the 
“great wizard,” as he calls him,—from whom 
he learned to seek his inspiration in Nature 
alone, rejecting all models save her living and 
ever-changing forms. Michel worshiped this 
supreme master, between whom and himself, 
in his later works, can be traced vivid points of 
resemblance. He vied with him in his love of 
vast distances, his passion for magical effects 
of light, dazzling streams of radiance alternat- 
ing with somber shadows, and in the spontaneity 
and unaffectedness of his designs, which teem 
with intangible and mysterious caprices and 
suggestions. From the moment that he con- 
quered his freedom,—that he can truly be said 
to have become a master,— his canvases glow 
and vibrate with strange and noble harmo- 
nies,— appalling spectacles, wild tempests, rain- 
bows of ineffable beauty spanning storm-laden 
skies, cloud-chariots on fire, terrific combats in 
the air,—and he begins to reveal his daring 
imagination and fantasy. 

His genius was not fully unfolded and ener- 
gized, however, until he ceased to imitate even 
Nature, to become her interpreter and poet. 
Then it was that he painted those preternatural 
firmaments, those monotonous plains, those 
grim chateaux and gigantic windmills, that 
seem to carry the beholders back into a pri- 
mordial world. He was the same Michel as of 
old, but wholly abandoned to his inspiration, 
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giving full play to his ardent temperament, 
and to all the caprices of his fiery imagination. 
In the landscapes of this period, those of his 
last and grand manner, the dramatic is always 
the dominant element. His windmills have a 
frightful aspect; they seem the product of ano- 
ther age; they whirl furiously, and appear to 
menace from the desolate hilltop antediluvian 
monsters crawling on calcareous plains. His 
forest paths are forbidding and sinister; they 
lead to the dens of malefactors, from whose 
gloomy portals, whose yawning chasms, one 
would flee with a shudder of horror and alarm. 
On those desolate sea-marshes it is easy to 
see that ghosts will chatter and ghouls wander 
when twilight deepens. His threatening skies, 
livid with a pale glare, or shrouded with terri- 
fying battalions of uncouth clouds, are pre- 
paring to rain down plagues upon the devas- 
tated earth. Many of these scenes appear the 
product of a mind in delirium, but delirious 
with the grand, the appalling, the sublime. 
There are poets of poets— witness the cult 
of the present day for Robert Browning — 
poets who are worshiped by the select few, 
while remaining caviar to the general; and in 
the same way there are painters whose works 
appeal only, or chiefly, to artists and connois- 
seurs. It is evident that Michel belongs to this 
class; his style, strange and extravagant, in- 
formed and overcharged with lightning flashes 
of passion and imagination, is one that is re- 
pellent to the average intelligence, but fascinat- 
ing in the extreme to the sensitive and fastidi- 
ous poet and critic. We have seen how warmly 
he was appreciated in his own day by famous 
connoisseurs like the Comte de Forbin and 
Baron d’Ivry ; and yet at that very time the pic- 
tures which he exhibited annually in the Salon 
were either entirely overlooked, or mentioned 
with disapproval and contempt. As soon as at- 
tention was called to his paintings after hisdeath, 
M. Théophile Thoré (the champion far exce/- 
ence of neglected genius) and M. Paul Lacroix, 
the best critics of the day, wrote elaborate arti- 
cles doing full justice to the originality and un- 
usual quality of his art; and from that time the 
noble master — the “ great Michel,” as he is 
called by some of his admirers—has had an 
ever-increasing number of amateurs and enthu- 
siasts, recruited from the ranks of the most emi- 
nent authors and artists,who havespared neither 
labor, time, nor expense in procuring examples 
of his art, and in endeavoring, by their criticisms 
and essays, to make him known to the world. 
The first person to introduce his works to the 
picture-loving public of this country was Mr. 
Henry T. Chapman, Jr., the well-known con- 
noisseur of Brooklyn, at whose house can be 
seen many important and beautiful examples. 
His landscapes are becoming a feature in many 
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American collections, including those of Mr. 
David C. Lyall of Brooklyn, Mr. W. H. M. 
Sistare and the late Jay Gould of New York, 
Mr. Potter Palmer of Chicago, and others. 


A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


The cult of Michel, in a word, of long standing 
in Paris, has recently been initiated among our 
own painters and connoisseurs. 

It is a difficult matter to determine the rank 
of an artist so singular and original, and it may 
throw light upon the subject to compare him 
to his immediate successor, Corot, with whom 
he was allied in method, while affording a com- 
plete contrast to him in manner —the one a 
painter of repose and beauty, the other of ter- 
ror and sublimity. Both were impressionists, 
and both poets, rebuking by their truly crea- 
tive masterpieces, informed with feeling and 
imagination, the crude and glaring literalists 
of the present day. Asa draftsman, Michel was 
greatly the superior of the two, and he was 
probably not inferior to Corot in his delicate 
appreciation of values and the harmony of 
colors. His one point of inferiority, the in- 
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dication of his subordinate rank, is his lack 
of artistic consciousness, the definite aim, the 
informing purpose that will always distinguish 
an artist of the loftiest type. The painter of 
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Montmartre is an improvisator, an admirable 
instrument upon which the higher genius plays, 
hurling upon the canvas, as with a single stroke, 
magnificent jets of powerful inspiration. His 
very progress is instinctive, the result ofthe grad- 
ual development of his personality ; he goes for- 
ward from epoch to epoch, not from picture to 
picture. Toa more deliberate intellectual artist 
each new work is an event, the record of a 
step which brings him nearer to his goal, of 
which he never loses sight. A single landscape 
was not of any more consequence to Michel 
than a single blossom trembling on its twig to 
a flowering almond-tree, than one violet to 
the meadow purple with bloom, or one throb- 
bing star in a firmament of glory. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that works 
of the imagination are the result of the artist’s 
weakness not less than of his strength; they 
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are the fruit of his whole nature. It was pre- 
cisely this defect in Michel, if it is to be called a 
defect, from which his art derives its distinctive 
quality,— that naked truthfulness, as it were, 
that acrid, sharp reality,—a certain flamboy- 
ance, as if the very spirit of nature were scintil- 
lating in tRose forms, those hues, which is never 
found in more elaborate and humanized (if I 
may use the term) productions. In literature 
it is this quality which gives such a surpass- 
ing charm to that wild creation, “ Wuthering 
Heights,” and to many early myths and sagas of 
the people, for those, be it always understood, 
who are sensitive to that quality, and apprecia- 
tive of it—a taste that is found to distinguish, as 
a matter of fact, not the rude and uncultivated, 
as might be supposed, but the subtle and fas- 
tidious critic who is himself farthest removed 
from the savage heart of nature of which it 
speaks. The polished masterpieces of not a few 
of the painters of to-day, themselves connois- 
seurs as well as artists, wealthy, courtly, accom- 
plished, are the delight of the Philistine; the 
wild improvisations of Michel, the rude son of 
the people, are disdained by the populace, and 
reserve their dominating spell for the connois- 
seur—a striking illustration, in the occult sphere 
of intellect, of the truth of the adage that ex- 
tremes meet. 
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Even in Michel’s day the suburbs of Paris 
had lost something of their sylvan beauty ; and 
since then they have been devastated and vul- 
garized by the overflowing of the manufacto- 
ries and the dourgeoisie of Paris; but though 
its windmills and picturesque quarries have 
been swept away, Montmartre still exists, a 
natural pedestal whose sublimity can never be 
wholly destroyed. Sometime after his death it 
became the fashion to visit Montmartre and 
proclaim its attractions. Théodore Rousseau, 
Enfantin, Bonington, revealed it, and the whole 
Parisian danlieue as well, in a new light, in 
their superb landscapes; Alphonse Karr took 
up his abode in a ruinous old building, which 
he called the “Chateau of Fogs,” and living 
there for two years, hidden from the world, 
produced the book that rendered him cele- 
brated; Gérard de Nerval followed his ex- 
ample, and still others have shed upon it the 
light of their genius. But it was by Michel that 
it was discovered, by him its mysterious and 
fantastic charm was first appreciated and em- 
bodied in art; it was his Acropolis and his 
Parthenon. According to M. Sensier: “If it 
is too much to call Michel the Ruysdael of 
France, it must be acknowledged that he was 
at least the Ruysdael of Montmartre.” 


Virginia Vaughan. 














September 5, 1815.—We had light winds, 
with exceeding hot weather. .Among other 
conversation to-day, Bonaparte recounted to 
the admiral the following particulars of what 
passed between him and the Queen of Prus- 
sia at Tilsit, when (to solicit that Magdebourg 
might be left to Prussia) she joined the royal 
' party there. He stated that had she arrived 
sooner, it is probable she would have gained 
her point in this particular, not only by reason 
of the great advantage an extremely clever 
and fine woman of high rank must always 
have when personally urging any suit she has 
much at heart, but also from the inclination he 
(Bonaparte) then had to meet as far as he 
conveniently could the wishes of the Emperor 
Alexander, who, he did not hesitate in af- 
firming, was at the time a strongly attached 
and much-favored admirer of her Prussian 
Majesty. It was, he said, owing to the King 
of Prussia being apprized of this latter circum- 
stance, and consequently being extremely jeal- 
ous of the Emperor of Russia, that the former 
prevented the queen from coming sooner to 
Tilsit; and not until the Prussian ministers, 
toward the closing of the arrangements, urged 
him in the strongest manner to send for her, 
that they might have the benefit of her abilities 
and influence to second their endeavors to ob- 
tain better terms for Prussia, to which the king 
at last consented. When she arrived, the whole 
party being to dine with him (Bonaparte), she 
was introduced before dinner, and entered with 
great vivacity and ability on the subject of the 
approaching treaty, and strongly solicited as a 
personal favor to herself that he would con- 
sent to leaving Magdebourg to Prussia, which 
she said would bind her family to him by the 
strongest ties of gratitude and respect. Bona- 
parte said her Majesty pressed her suit warmly 
and cleverly, but he merely replied to all she 
said in general terms of civility, and avoided 
giving her any decided answer, or entering at 
all with her into the merits of the question, 
notwithstanding which it was evident by her 
behavior at dinner that she entertained san- 
guine hopes of succeeding. He said she sat 
between the Emperor of Russia and himself, 
and although most elegant and amiable in her 
manners, she did not for a moment lose sight 
_ 1 The first part of this unique narrative will be found 
in the October number of THE CENTURY. Except 
VoL. XLVII.—11-12. 
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of the object she had in view. At the dessert, 
on his offering her a rose he took out of a vase 
near him, she on taking it asked if she, might 
consider it as a token of friendship and of his 
having acceded to her request. Being, how- 
ever, he said, upon his guard, and resolved not 
to be thus caught by surprise, he parried this 
attack with some general remarks respecting 
the light in which alone civilities of this de- 
scription should be regarded, and then he 
turned the conversation. 

Notwithstanding this, however, and his hav- 
ing been extremely cautious throughout the 
evening not to allow anything to escape which 
might in the slightest degree authorize the 
queen to believe him inclined to yield to her 
solicitation, yet when she went away she ap- 
peared to be well satisfied and to have per- 
suaded herself that her endeavors were not 
to prove unsuccessful. Bonaparte said that, 
thinking it would be therefore impolitic to leave 
the question any longer open for discussion, 
he caused the treaty to be signed at once on 
the next morning, and, of course, without any 
alterations in it in favor of Prussia. When the 
queen came: the next day to dinner, he said 
she evidently showed herself piqued and much 
hurt, but she behaved with great dignity, and 
did not once allude to the treaty, nor to any- 
thing which had passed respecting it, until 
going away, when, as Bonaparte was handing 
her to her carriage, she mentioned to him how 
much he had disappointed her by the refusal 
of her request, and that had he complied, it 
would have attached the whole family to him 
forever, and so forth; to which he only an- 
swered that he should ever consider it as one 
of the greatest misfortunes of his life that it 
had not been within Lis power to obey her 
Majesty’s commands in this affair, begging her, 
however, to believe it would always afford him 
the highest gratification to be able to meet 
any wish of hers, and adding more civil 
speeches of this kind (saying, with a self-ap- 
plauding smile, “ Mais tout cela n’4tait pas 
Magdebourg”); and having reached the car- 
riage, he put her into it, bid her good-night, and 
left her. He added that previous, however, to 
her driving off, she sent for Duroc (the grand 
maréchal of the palace) to her carriage, when, 
for a few slight changes, the text of the copy of the 
original MS. has here been closely followed.—EDITOR. 
8x 
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giving vent to her feelings, which she had till 
then stifled, she could not refrain from tears 
whilst complaining to him of her great dis- 
appointment, saying how much she had been 
deceived in Bonaparte’s character, and hurt 
by what had passed. Early the next morning 
he said he received a message from her to say 
that, being taken suddenly ill, she had been 
compelled to quit Tilsit and return home; and 
thus, he said, Magdebourg wasretained, though 
perhaps he had suffered somewhat by it in the 
good graces of her Prussian Majesty. He 
said he thought her a most elegant, engaging 
woman, and as handsome as could be ex- 
pected for thirty-five years of age. He spoke, 
however, very badly of her character as a wife, 
and particularly with reference to the Emperor 
Alexander, to oblige whom he mentioned 
(laughing heartily as he did so) that he de- 
tained the King of Prussia a whole day by 
announcing an intention of paying him a for- 
mal visit, of which the Emperor Alexander 
took a premeditated advantage by setting off 
to obtain thereby an uninterrupted téte-a-téte 
with the queen. Bonaparte played cards this 
evening for about an hour, and retired to his 
own cabin. Our latitude and longitude to-day 
at noon were 13° 58/ N. and 25° 30/ W. 
September 6.— The trade-wind continued 
until about four in the afternoon, when we had 
excessive heavy rain. Bonaparte, who was in 
very good spirits, had no sooner eaten his din- 
ner than, to the surprise of all, he got up to take 
his usual walk on deck, notwithstanding it was 
still pouring with rain; and on the admiral re- 
marking to him the same, and advising him not 
to go out, he treated it lightly, and said the rain 
would not hurt him more than the sailors whom 
he saw on deck catching the rain and running 
about in it. The admiral no longer opposed 
him, and out he went, accompanied by Ber- 
trand and Las Cases, who, though obliged to 
attend him, seemed by no means to enjoy the 
idea of the wetting they were doomed to un- 
dergo. It required but a short time to obtain a 
complete soaking, which the trio did, and Bo- 
naparte then retired to his own cabin, from 
which he did not make his appearance during 
the evening. Our latitude and longitude at 
noon were 12° 41/ N. and 23° 55/ W. 
September 7 and 8.— We had moderate wea- 
ther, with occasional showers, which kept the 
air cool. Nothing occurred worthy of remark. 
Our latitude and longitude at noon on the 
seventh were 12° 2/ N. and 22° 59’ W. Fine 
weather with south-southwest winds. Bo- 
naparte, in conversing with the admiral to-day, 
mentioned many of the leading characters in 
England. He stated particularly the high re- 
spect he entertained for the character of the 
late Lord Cornwallis, whose manners and be- 
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havior at Amiens he spoke of as being most 
noble and honorable to himself and the coun- 
try. He spoke in equal terms of panegyric of 
Mr. Fox, with whom he said he had had much 
conversation when he was in France. He said 
he had formed a great friendship for Captain 
Ussher, who had conveyed him to Elba,! and 
added that he had hoped to have seen him at 
Paris ; that he had confidently looked for a 
visit from him there, and was much disap- 
pointed at his not coming to see him in his 
prosperity, as he had commenced an acquain- 
tance with him in his adversity. He spoke of 
many others, but not by any means in a flat- 
tering strain. This evening he amused himself 
by playing at whist, and retired at his usual 
hour. Our latitude and longitude this day at ° 
noon were 11° 43’ N. and 22° 47’ W. 

September 9.— The south-southwest wind 
continued, with moderate and cool weather. 
Bonaparte spent his forenoon in playing at 
chess. In the evening he told the admiral that 
whilst he was at Paris he gained possession of a 
correspondence for a foreign royal personage of 
high consideration in England, which spoke in 
very disrespectful terms of different branches 
of our royal family; that he (Bonaparte) had 
been on the point of publishing these letters in 
the “ Moniteur,” but had desisted, or rather 
recalled them from the publisher, at the ear- 
nest intercession of, and from consideration, of 
the person by whose means he obtained them. 
Bonaparte played this evening again at whist, 
and seems to have neglected his favorite game 
of vingt-un. Our latitude and longitude at noon 
were 11° 24’ N. and 21° 37/ W. 

September 10 and rz. — We had continued 
fine pleasant weather. Bonaparte to-day in 
his conversation merely asked general ques- 
tions as to the progress we had made in our 
voyage, and the probable time of the duration 
of it, the distance we were from the coast of 
Africa, and what was the nearest part. In the 
evening he played at cards, and retired at his 
usual hour. Our latitude and longitude to-day 
at noon were 10° i1/ N, and 20° 56/ W. 

We advanced pleasantly on our voyage. 
Bonaparte, in conversation to-day with the ad- 
miral respecting England, said that had he 
succeeded in his attempt of invasion, and had 
reached London, his chief object and first en- 
deavor would have been to have there con- 
cluded a peace, which he said should have 
immediately been offered on “moderate terms”; 
but what under those circumstances he would 
have considered moderate terms, the admiral 
could not draw from him. He, however, stated 
the relinquishment,of the right of maritime 
visitation of neutrals as one of the points he 


1 For Captain Ussher’s account of this voyage, see 
THE CENTURY for March, 1893. 
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would have insisted on. In the evening, when 
we had assembled at the card-table, he took 
up a small book of Persian tales, with which 
he amused himself in reading aloud to the 
company, making his comments on these tales, 
and laughing heartily at many parts of them. 
He reads very distinctly, much slower than he 
speaks, and with good emphasis; but in con- 
versation at times it is difficult to follow him, 
from the quick manner in which he utters with 
a peculiar pronunciation. After reading for 
about two hours, and some commonplace con- 
versation, he retired to his own cabin. Our 
latitude and longitude to-day at noon were 
8° 48’ N. and 19° 39/ W. 

Seplember 12.— We had a continuation of 
fine and pleasant weather. Having caught a 
shark to-day, Bonaparte, with the eagerness of 
a school-boy, scrambled on the poop to see it. 
It was not a large one, not being more than 
twelve feet long; it, however, was sufficiently so 
to astonish our French party. Our catching 
this shark was the subject of conversation at 
dinner, when Bonaparte asked what was the 
size of sharks in general, as also that of whales, 
the nature of them, the method of catching 
them, and other similar questions. In the 


evening we played at vingt-un for about an 
hour, and Bonaparte retired about his usual 
time. Our latitude and longitude to-day at 
noon were 8° 2/ N. and 18° 1’ W. 

September 137.— We had moderate weather, 


with south-southwest winds. Bonaparte made 
his appearance in the after cabin and played 
at piquet until dinner-time, during which he 
conversed relative to the Russian campaign, 
principally as to the force employed. After din- 
ner he walked a considerable time with the ad- 
miral, conversing on the same subject, whom 
he assured in the strongest manner that the 
only objects he had when he undertook the 
Russian expedition, and all he should have 
asked had he been successful, was the inde- 
pendence of Poland (to which nation he in- 
tended leaving the free choice of their own 
king, only recommending to them Poniatow- 
ski as worthy of such distinction), and to make 
the Emperor of Russia engage to join firmly in 
the Continental system against commercial in- 
tercourse of any sort with England, until its 
Government should be brought to agree to 
what he termed the “independence of theseas.” 
Bonaparte, however, subsequently, when talk- 
ing of Moscow, let escape that he had procured 
there emissaries to disperse throughout the 
country amongst the Russian peasantry to bias 
them in his favor and against their own Gov- 
ernment, to explain to them the miseries they 
suffered from the unjust state of slavery in 
which they were kept, and to offer them free- 
dom and protection if they would seek it 
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through his means. He said he had received 
many applications from different bodies of 
them; and had he been able to have main- 
tained himself in the country, he was quite 
certain he should have had the mass of the 
population in his favor. He walked a consid- 
erable time this evening, and then adjourned 
to the after cabin, where he amused himself by 
playing at cards until near ten o’clock, when 
he retired. Latitude and longitude this day at 
noon were 7° 33/ N. and 17° 15/ W. 

September 14.—We had moderate, pleasant 
weather. Bonaparte passed this forenoon as 
usual. In the evening, talking with the admiral 
relative to Russia, he said that prior to the 
death of the Emperor Paul he (Bonaparte), 
while he was first consul, had received seven 
or eight letters written in his imperial Majesty’s 
own hand, pressing him to enter into close and 
intimate alliance for the express purpose of ex- 
erting the united efforts of the two countries to 
humble Great Britain; and the emperor pro- 
posed, if Bonaparte approved of it, to send off 
at once a large Russian army to act against the 
English interest in India. Bonaparte said he 
was about to despatch a confidential ambassa- 
dor with full powers to make the necessary 
arrangements, and to communicate to the em- 
peror his sentiments on these points, when he 
received the unwelcome intelligence of the em- 
peror’s assassination. He added that from the 
opinion the Emperor Paul seemed by his letters 
to entertain of him (Bonaparte), and from the 
great confidence he appeared to place in him, he 
had no doubt, if their negotiation had gone on, 
he would shortly have attained sufficient ascen- 
dancy with the emperor to have induced him 
to change the foolish and impolitic course he 
was then pursuing in his own country, in which 
case his life would probably have been saved, 
and he might have become an ally of great im- 
portance to the French; and therefore Bona- 
parte said he considereti Paul’s death at the 
moment it took place asa particularly untoward 
circumstance. This evening we played at whist 
until Bonaparte retired. Our latitude and 
longitude to-day at noon were 7° 2’ N. and 
17° 10/ W. 

September 15.—Fine weather, with westerly 
winds. This day was passed as usual, with no- 
thing particular worthy of remark. The whole 
of the squadron which left England, viz., 
Northumberland of 74 guns (Captain Ross), 
Havannah of 36 guns (Captain George Ham- 
ilton), Redpole of 10 guns (Captain Denman), 
Peruvian of 18 guns (Captain White), Zenobia 
of 18 guns (Captain Dobree), Zephyr of 14 
guns (Captain Rich), /carus of 10 guns (Cap- 
tain Devon), Ferret of 10 guns (Captain Stir- 
ling), troop-ship Cey/on (Captain Hamilton), 
troop-ship Bucephalus (Captain Westropp), 
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were in company, and all perfectly healthy. 
Latitude and longitude at noon, 6° 7/ N. and 
16° 26’ W 

September 16,—Fine weather. Bonaparte to- 
day asked numerous questions relative to the 
coast of Africa, and our distance from it. He 
amused himself before dinner by playing chess. 
In the evening, when talking with the admiral 
on the propriety of the different capitals of Eu- 
rope being sufficiently fortified to enable them 
to withstand for a short time a sudden advance 
and attack of an enemy’s army, he said he had 
long foreseen the propriety of having works of 
this kind around Paris, but he had been re- 
strained from ordering them by his dread of 
the effect it might have on the public opinion; 
in concert with which he had considered it a 
requisite policy always to act, and which even in 
the zenith of his power he had never felt him- 
self strong enough to disregard. He added that 
he knew full well the French character to be 
such that until the danger wasat their gates they 
could not have borne the idea of such a pre- 
caution being for a moment necessary. This 
evening we changed the game of cards from 
vingt-un to “speculation,” which became very 
noisy, and Bonaparte retired earlier than usual. 
Our latitude and longitude this day at noon 
were 5° 6’ N. and 15° 29/ W. 

September 17.— Pleasant weather, with 
southwest winds. To-day at dinner Bona- 


parte was extremely chatty, and talked on the 


subject of his meditated invasion of England. 
The admiral asked him if he had procured any 
plans of our fortifications at Chatham, when he 
replied he had not, but that he had a general 
idea of the lines there, and that he had no 
doubt of procuring in time such further infor- 
mation on the subject as was necessary for 
him; he said he had obtained his intelligence 
very regularly from England by means of our 
smuggling boats, and that amongst others Mr. 
Goldsmith (the editor) had conveyed him 
much useful information. He said he had a 
personal interview with Goldsmith at Bou- 
logne, at one of the periods he (Goldsmith) 
came over in one of those smuggling boats. 
He added that considerable sums of money 
had been paid to him by the police at different 
times, for services of this nature. He further 
observed that he believed Goldsmith to pos- 
sess talent, although amost consummate rogue. 
(This was uttered with such an apparent ma- 
licious cunning as to make those at table par- 
ticularly notice it.) This evening after his usual 
walk he joined the party in the after cabin, but 
instead of playing at cards he amused himself 
at chess until about ten, and then retired. Our 
latitude and longitude this day at noon were 

4° 32’ N. and 14° 26’ W. 

* uate 18. — We had light ak From 
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the dullness of the sailing of the troop-ships we 
have daily been compelled to shorten sail, with 
which Bonaparte has invariably found fault, 
showing an apparent desire for the voyage to 
end. His first question on making his appear- 
ance is, “ What is the latitude and longitude ?” 
then, “ What progress have we made since 
yesterday ? What distance are we from the 
coast of Africa ? What port are we nearest to ? 
How far are we from the line?” and so forth. 
No particular conversation .occurred to-day 
either at dinner or in the evening. Our lati- 
tude and longitude at noon were 3° 55’ N. and 
12° 56/ W 

September 19. — Moderate weather. Bona- 
parte to-day, in conversing again on his former 
meditated invasions, speaking of Ireland, said 
he had arranged everything with that country; 
and if he could have got safely over to it the 
force he intended sending, the party there was 
so strong in his favor that he had every reason to 
suppose they would have succeeded in possess- 
ing themselves of the whole island. He said 
he had kept up constant communication with 
the disaffected party, which he averred was by 
no means confined to the Roman Catholics, 
but had also a very large proportion of Pro- 
testants. He said he invariably acquiesced in 
everything they wished for, leaving all arrange- 
ments respecting the country, religion, etc., en- 
tirely to themselves, his grand and only object 
being to gain the advantageous point for him 
of separating Ireland from England. He said 
those who came to him from Ireland generally 
came and returned through London, by which 
means he obtained from them information re- 
specting both countries ; and they crossed the 
Channel backward and forward with little risk 
or difficulty by means of his friends the smug- 
glers. But he added that notwithstanding the 
great advantages he thus derived from these 
smugglers, he found out at last they played a 
similar game backward and forward, and car- 
ried as much intelligence to England as they 
brought to him from it, and he was therefore 
obliged to forbid their being any longer ad- 
mitted at Dunkirk, or indeed anywhere but at 
Gravelines, where he established particular 
regulations respecting them, and did not allow 
them to pass a barrier which he caused to be 
fixed for the purpose, and where he placed a 
guard to watch them, and to prevent their 
having unnecessary communication with the 
country. He ordered the goods and other ar- 
ticles they wished to have to be brought for 
them to this barrier, for which they paid a small 
additional impost. We played our usual gameat 
vingt-un this evening. Latitude and longitude 
at noon were 3° 17’ N. and 11° 18/ W. 

September 20.— We had southwest winds 
and cool weather. Bonaparte made many in- 
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quiries as to our progress, and our other French 
passengers showed much impatience at the 
lengthof the voyage. Bonaparte neither walked 
nor talked much to-day, and nothing occurred 
worthy of particular remark. Our latitude and 
longitude this day at noon were 2° 39/ N. and 
and 9° 29 W. 

September 21. — Cool and pleasant weather. 


To-day we had very little of General Bona- . 


parte’s company, as he was occupied all the 
forenoon learning English from Count Las 
Cases; but as yet he has never attempted to 
utter a word of English; and although he has 
been now six weeks on board, he cannot pro- 
nounce one of our names at all correctly. In 
the evening he played at whist, and retired 
early. Our latitude and longitude to-day at 
noon were 1° 55/ N. and 7° 16/ W. 

September 22. — Southwest winds and cool 
weather. Bonaparte’s conversation to-day was 
confined to the ceremony of crossing the line. 
He inquired of the admiral the nature of the 
ceremony, and how it originated. His health 
appears good, and he certainly looks better 
than when he embarked on board the WVorth- 
umberland, his spirits are even, and he appears 
perfectly unconcerned about his fate. This 
evening he again played at whist. Our latitude 
and longitude to-day at noon were o° 54’ N. 
and 5° 22! W. 

September 23. —We had a fine steady breeze, 
and crossed the line a little before noon; and 
it is an occurrence worthy of remark that this 
day we have passed zero of latitude and zero 
of longitude, and the sun the zero of its decli- 
nation. This morning, soon after breakfast, as 
it was known we should cross the equator this 
forenoon, Maréchal Bertrand came and asked 
if it was not customary for passengers of note 
to make a handsome present to the sailors; and 
on my replying it was customary to make pres- 
ents, but not to any amount, he said the em- 
peror was no ordinary person, and therefore 
the present ought to be no ordinary one; and 
he immediately went to the admiral and asked 
if he had any objection to Bonaparte’s sending 
one or two hundred napoleons as a present to 
the seamen, to which the admiral without hes- 
itation refused his consent, and indeed point- 
edly prohibited it, saying it was the custom in 
a manner to give a mere trifle, but if Bonaparte 
was particularly anxious to make a present, he 
would allow five napoleons to be given, which 
sum was the utmost he would allow. Maréchal 
Bertrand argued for some time, saying one 
hundred napoleons was the least such a per- 
son as the emperor could offer on so extraor- 
dinary an event as his crossing the line. How- 
ever, his rhetoric had no avail in altering the 
admiral’s determination, and it.ended by no- 
thing being given in the name of Bonaparte. 





His suite all made their appearance at Nep- 
tune’s bar, and each made a present of a na- 
poleon. Bonaparte did not make his appearance 
until almost dinner-time. During the dinner 
he was cheerful, talked over the ceremony of 
shaving, and he did not by his manner show 
that he was at all piqued by the refusal Maré- 
chal Bertrand met with. In the evening we 
played at vingt-un, and the general retired at 
his usual hour. This day at noon latitude o° 
g’ S., and 3° 36’ [sic] W. longitude. 

September 24 and 25.—Wehad the wind from 
the southwest, with a steady breeze, and the 
weather remarkably cool. Nothing worthy of 
remark occurred. Our French party show much 
impatience at the confinement on board ship. 
At noon, latitude 0° 40’ S., longitude 2° 22’ W. 

We had a heavy swell from the westward, 
with cloudy, cool weather. To-day, in conver- 
sation with the admiral, Bonaparte mentioned 
that a short time back he caused a survey to 
be taken of the grown oak throughout France 
fit for ship-building —the report made to him 
on which stated that there was actually sufficient 
for building a thousand sail of the line ; but he 
said France had failed altogether in trees fit for 
masts, and these therefore they were obliged to 
get from the Baltic. He said that understand- 
ing the Corsican firs were strong and tough 
enough to serve for masts during the two years 
immediately after their being cut down (after 
which time they lost their elasticity and be- 
came brittle), and as plenty of them could be 
conveyed to France at as little expense as 
from the Baltic, he had endeavored to bring 
them into use for the French navy, author- 
izing their being sawed into plank after having 
served two years as topmasts; but this plan 
was not approved of by the Marine Depart- 
ment, as there existed extraordinary prejudice 
throughout the French navy against masts 
made from any spars except those brought 
from the Baltic. He said there was a large 
quantity of masts belonging to the French 
government at Copenhagen when Lord Nelson 
made the attack and consequent convention 
there, and that at the time he was alarmed for 
the safety of them; but the Danes kept their 
faith with him, and he afterward got them all 
safe to France, although he was compelled to 
have them brought almost the whole of the 
way by inland navigation, being much in want 
ofthem, and the coast being too closely watched 
by our cruisers to allow him to trust them by 
sea. At noon this day, latitude 1° 20’ S., and 
longitude 1° 16’ W. 

September 26 and 27.—We had south-south- 
west winds and pleasant, cool weather. Nothing 
material occurred ; the troop-ships retard us con- 
siderably, and their so doing is a great subject 
of complaint with our French passengers. At 
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noon this day, latitude 2° 4’ S., and longitude 
0° 20/ W. 

The cool, pleasant weather still continues, 
and the troop-ships drop more and more 
astern. Bonaparte for these last two days has 
been less communicative, and has kept his 
cabin more than usual; he seems to have en- 
tirely given up vingt-un of an evening, play- 
ing either chess or piquet in lieu. His health 
appears very good, and he says much of his 
time is occupied in learning English; how- 
ever, it does not appear that he makes any very 
great progress. This day at noon we were in 
latitude 3° 12/ S., and longitude 0° 57! E. 

September 28.— Our pleasant weather still 
continues, with the wind from the southwest. 
Bonaparte walked a short time both before and 
after dinner; nothing in his conversation was 
worthy of any particular remark, as he con- 
fined it to commonplace questions. In the 
evening we played at vingt-un as usual, while 
Bonaparte played at chess. At noon this day, 
Latitude 4° 68/ [sic], and longitude 2° 25/ E, 

Seplember 29. — We had moderate and fine 
weather. Bonaparte appeared in very good 
spirits to-day, and asked various questions 
relative to the navy. After dinner he walked 
a length of time with the admiral; and speak- 
ing of the navy of France, he said he believed 
some of the superior officers were tolerable 
good seamen, but that none of them were good 
officers; that the best of them had been taken 
during the Revolution from the India and 
other merchant vessels; and as the French 
navy was so little employed, the officers were 
unaccustomed to command in any difficult or 
trying circumstances, and therefore when they 
had accidentally fallen into such situations 
they always appeared to have lost their heads, 
became quite confused, and whatever they 
did was precisely what they ought not. He 
said Admiral Ganteaume did very well whilst 
with him (Bonaparte) at his elbow when com- 
ing from Egypt; but he added, if Admiral 
Ganteaume had been left to himself, he 
would have been taken twenty times over, for 
he constantly wanted to change the ship’s 
course to avoid one enemy or other, and by 
such over-precautions he would have lost as 
much by night as he gained by day. Bona- 
parte said he therefore obliged the admiral 
always to explain to him upon paper the exact 
situation of the ship, and the apprehended 
danger, after which it almost always occurred 
that he took upon himself to desire the admiral 
to continue in a straight course for Fréjus, and 
to this alone he attributed their having got 
safe. Bonaparte also said it was a curious fact 
that Admiral Bruix, on their way up to Alex- 
andria, had actually explained to him very 
minutely the decided disadvantage a fleet must 
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labor under by receiving at anchor an attack 
from an hostile fleet under sail; and yet from 
the want of recollection and presence of mind 
upon emergencies which the general had 
alluded to, their admiral a few weeks after 
received at anchor Lord Nelson’s attacks, 
losing his own life, and nearly his whole fleet, 
to exemplify the correctness of his ideas and 


.the impropriety of his conduct, but which 


Bonaparte said he was positive would not have 
been the case (inasmuch as relates to the fight- 
ing at anchor) had he himself been on the 
spot. Bonaparte added, on the same subject, 
that it struck him the French admirals had 
generally on coming to action lost too much 
time in making manceuvers about forming the 
line, which had ultimately proved of no ade- 
quate advantage. He had therefore desired 
they might be instructed for the future, on ap- 
proaching an enemy, that a signal to form the 
line as convenient for mutual support, and 
afterward a signal to engage, would be always 
deemed fully sufficient to make to those under 
their orders; and after this the captain of every 
ship in the fleet was to be held individually 
responsible to the Government for getting the 
ship he commanded quickly into close battle, 
and doing his best toward the destroying of 
some one of the enemy, which would at all 
events prevent the captains from covering their 
own neglect, as Dumanoir had done, by at- 
tributing “errors to their chief.” Bonaparte 
said he had, however, latterly resolved (unless 
some extraordinary emergency made it neces- 
sary) not to venture any more line-of-battle 
ships to sea until he should have had it in his 
power to have sent from the different ports 
150 sail of the line at once, for the making up 
of which number he had laid all his plans. 
He affirmed that, from the efforts he intended 
to have made for this object, he believed very 
much time would not have elapsed before he 
would have completed them; in the mean time, 
he said, whatever it might have cost him, he 
had determined on always keeping ten sail of 
frigates at sea, for the purpose of making and 
improving his officers. Headded that when his 
frigates had been sent on distant voyages or 
cruises, they were apt to consider their danger 
pretty well over when once safely through our 
line of cruisers on the French coast, after 
which they generally relaxed in their vigilance 
and precautions. He had therefore decided to 
order these ten frigates in future to cruise only 
in the neighborhood of England or Ireland, 
where they would be certain to have enemies, 
bad weather, and dangerous coasts to keep 
them always on the alert; and those which 
managed to escape being wrecked or captured, 
must of course in such situations do much 
more mischief to our commerce than had ever 
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been done by the French frigates before in the 
open seas and southern latitudes. To the 
commanders of those who returned safe from 
such service, he said he would have given 
great promotion and rewards, and as fast as 
he heard of any being taken or lost, he should 
supply their place by fresh ones. On the 
admiral’s remarking to him the difficulty he 
conceived he would have found in obtaining 
seamen to have followed up this plan, he re- 
plied that by the conscription for the marines, 
which he had lately established in all the 
maritime departments of France, he would 
have had as many seamen as he pleased; its 
customary production without vexation would 
have given him 20,000 men a year, and already, 
for want of ships to put these seamen in, he 
had been obliged to form them into regiments 
for the protection of the coast. Admitting 
this, these men would only have been sea- 
men because he chose to call them such. 
Bonaparte having walked this evening longer 
than usual, he did not join the vingt-un party, 
but retired early. Latitude 4° 52’ S., longitude 
3° 50’ E., this day at noon. 

September 70. — We had light airs and fine 
weather, with the wind to southwest. Bona- 


parte amused himself this morning by having 
the life of Lord Nelson read to him, and he 
seemed to take particular interest in that part 
relating to his trip to Egypt, and subsequent 
battle of Aboukir Bay, the account of which 
he has requested to have translated. This day 


at noon we were in latitude 5° 7’ S., and lon- 
gitude 5° 6/ E. 

October 1.— Our fine weather continued, 
with southwest winds. Bonaparte was again 
occupied the whole of the forenoon in listen- 
ing to Bertrand reading the life of Lord Nel- 
son. At the table he was cheerful, but confined 
his conversation to merely asking questions. 
At noon, latitude 5° 39’ S., and 6° 26/ E. 
longitude. 

October 2, — The southwest winds still con- 
tinued, and the troop-ships dropped further and 
further astern; nothing worthy of remark oc- 
curred. Bonaparte seemed to have quite given 
up the vingt-un party for chess, at which game 
he does not appear to make much progress. 
At noon this day our latitude 6° o/ S., longi- 
tude 5° so’ E. 

October 3.— Fine weather. Bonaparte 
walked for a short time before dinner, asking 
the distance now remaining to St. Helena, and 
the probable time of reaching it. At dinner he 
conversed freely; and speaking of his cam- 
paigns, he told the admiral that at the battle 
of Wagram he had under his command in the 
field, actually engaged, a greater number of 
men than in any of his other battles; they 
amounted, he said, to about 180,000 bayonets, 
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and at the same time he had in the field 1000 
pieces of cannon. At Moscow, he said, though 
not much short of that number, he certainly 
had not so many; and at the battle of Leipsic 
he did not think he had more than 140,000. 
In answer to a question put to him by the ad- 
miral, he said he considered General Clausel 
to be decidedly the most able military officer 
now in France. Maréchal Soult and other of 
the maréchals were, he said, brave and able 
men for carrying into execution operations pre- 
viously planned; but to plan and execute with 
large armies, in his opinion none of them were 
by any means equal to General Clausel. Bo- 
naparte asked who were considered our best 
generals, when Sir George Bingham having 
mentioned Lord Lynedoch, Lord Niddry, Lord 
Combermere, Lord Uxbridge, and others, Bo- 
naparte replied, “ But I believe you think Lord 
Wellington the best.” Our evening was spent 
similarly to the former ones. At noon this day 
we were in latitude 6° 53/ S., longitude 6° 40’ E. 

October 4.— Fine weather, with south-south- 
west winds. The conversation of our passen- 
gers was confined to the fine weather we have 
had, and the probable speedy termination of 
the voyage. Every one has hitherto enjoyed 
good health except Madame Bertrand, whose 
complaints have been more mental than bodily; 
she has, however, suffered of late somuch as not ° 
to be able to quit her cabin. The children are 
remarkably healthy, and certainly much im- 
proved by the voyage. Our latitude and lon- 
gitude to-day at noon were 7° 50/S. and 7° 8’ E. 

October 5.— Our fine weather still continues, 
and as our voyage shortens our squadron di- 
minishes, having now only the 7eruvian, Ze- 
nobia, and Bucephalus in company, the latter 
scarcely in sight. Nothing particular occurred 
to-day. Bonaparte played at piquet before 
dinner, and chess after. This day at noon our 
latitude 8° 50’ S., longitude 8° 52’ E. 

October 6 and 7.—This day passed in the same 
unvaried routine, as to wind, weather, conver- 
sation, and passing our time, as many other 
previous days. Our latitude and longitude this 
day were g° 35’ S. and 9° 32’ E. 

The wind still continues to the south-south- 
west. The Bucephalus is no longer in sight, 
and the admiral seems determined not to be 
further delayed, therefore we may expect to 
reach St. Helena in another week, which I hope 
may be the case, as our passengers are becom- 
ing daily more and more impatient. Our lati- 
tude and longitude this day at noon were 
9° 30’ S. and 9° so’ E. 

October 8.— We have been anxiously expect- 
ing the southeast trade-wind, but hitherto with- 
out avail. Bonaparte to-day walked and talked 
a very considerable time with the admiral, giv- 
ing him a succinct account of his rise to the 
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eminence from which he is now fallen. Bona- 
parte said it was owing to the want of officers 
at the beginning of the revolutionary war that 
he was sent for (although then but a young 
captain of artillery) from the northern frontier, 
where he was serving, to take the command 
of the artillery before ‘Toulon ; that almost im- 
mediately after his arrival at this station, he 
had pointed out to General Carteaux the ne- 
cessity of making a great effort to get possession 
of the place, which was called Fort Mulgrave 
by us, which he (Bonaparte) engaged to do if 
General Carteaux would allow him, and fore- 
told that that place once taken would oblige 
the English immediately to entirely evacuate 
Toulon. This proposal, however, General Car- 
teaux would not listen to, and they therefore 
went on sometime longer according to their 
former plan of attack, without materially ad- 
vancing in the siege or doing any real good, 
until one of the representatives of the people 
coming to the army to overlook what they 
were about (as was customary at that time), 
Bonaparte directly laid before him his plans, 
and obtaining his approval, Carteaux was over- 
ruled and obliged to adopt the measures which 
Bonaparte had before proposed to him, which 
succeeding precisely according to his predic- 
tions, he was in reward promoted to the rank 
of general of brigade. He said he after- 
ward went with a part of the same army into 
- Savoy, where he rendered some further ser- 
vices; but it having been just then determined, 
in consequence of the scarcity of officers for 
the infantry, to draft into it some of the offi- 
cers of artillery, and it falling to his (General 
Bonaparte’s) lot to be of these, he quitted 
the army and went to Paris to remonstrate, 
and to endeavor to avoid being so exchanged, 
but meeting with an unfavorable reception 
from a general of artillery, who was a repre- 
sentative of the people, and who had the chief 
management of these arrangements. After 
some high words passing between them, he 
(Bonaparte) retired in disgust, and, putting on 
the dress of the Institute of Paris, to which he 
then belonged (having been elected to it incon- 
sequence of his proficiency in mathematics), 
he continued in Paris, endeavoring to keep 
quiet and from the armies, which he said, how- 
ever, he should at last have been obliged to 
have joined, perhaps in a subordinate capacity, 
had not the advance of the Austrian general 
De Vins into Italy, and the retreat and alarm 
of the French army opposed to him, spread 
considerable consternation at Paris, which in- 
duced the Committee of Public Safety (who 
knew General Bonaparte was well acquainted 
with the locality of that country) to send for 
him to consult with him on the best measures 
to be adopted ; and they were so satisfied with 
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what he laid before them on the subject, that 
they immediately caused him to draw instruc- 
tions for their general in Italy, upon his 
(Bonaparte’s) advice and the committee then 
directed that General Bonaparte might remain 
near them in Paris to assist them on such mil- 
itary points as they might wish to consult 
him upon. The advice he gave, as before men- 
tioned, Bonaparte said proved efficacious; 
their Italian army took up the position he had 
pointed out, and thereby was enabled to stand 
its ground, without falling any farther back, in 
spite of every effort of the Austrian general to 
force it, until it became strong enough to attack 
in its turn, which it ultimately did, and then 
defeated General De Vins, and was most com- 
pletely successful. Bonaparte said he gained 
considerable credit on this account, and he re- 
mained at Paris attached to the Committee of 
Public Safety until the 13 Vendémiaire, the day 
on which the Convention was attacked by the 
revolted sections of Paris, which last having 
gained considerable advantage over the troops 
of the Convention, then under the command of 
General Menou, Bonaparte was sent for by the 
Convention, and placed in the command of the 
troops in lieu of Menou; and succeeding in de- 
feating the revolted sections, and in restoring 
order, he was immediately made commandant 
of Paris, which situation he said gave him con- 
siderable consequence, and in which he re- 
mained until he was made commander-in-chief 
of the army of Italy. He said it was not until 
after the battle of Lodi that he entertained an 
idea of ever being sufficiently in consequence 
to authorize his some day or other interfering 
with the government of France; but then, find- 
ing all his plans to succeed so very far beyond 
his own expectations, he began to look for- 
ward (though without any decided plan) tosuch 
events as afterward took place, and he said the 
quantity of money which he sent from Italy to 
France with these views very considerably in- 
creased his popularity. After his campaign 
of Italy, and the consequent suspension of hos- 
tilities with Austria, he said the Directory be- 
came very jealous of his popularity, and were 
therefore anxious to get him into some scrape, 
to avoid which it required his utmost caution 
and finesse; and this induced him not only to 
refuse an appointment offered him to conduct 
the diplomatic discussions then going on with 
Austria, but also the appointment (which was 
soon afterward offered him) to command the 
army for the invasion of England. But when 
the command of the Egyptian expedition was 
proposed to him, he immediately saw the ad- 
vantages it offered him for getting out of the 
way of a jealous, arbitrary Government (by its 
measures running itself to ruin), and by placing 
himself at the head of an army for an expedition 
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almost certain of success, leaving it open to him 
to return with increased popularity whenever 
he might judge the crisis favorable. Therefore, 
he said, the Directory being anxious to get him 
out of France, and he being equally anxious to 
get away from them, this Egyptian expedition 
did not fail to please both parties, and he 
warmly entered into it the moment it was pro- 
posed ; but he declared the proposition of this 
expedition did not originate with himself. 
Having thus left France, Bonaparte said he 
anxiously looked for the events which brought 
him back to France; and on his return there, 
he was soon well assured that there no longer 
existed in it a party strong enough to oppose 
him, and heimmediately planned the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire. 

He said that although he might on that day 
have run some personal risk, owing to the con- 
fusion which was general, yet everything was 
so arranged that it could not possibly have 
failed, and that the government of France from 
that day became inevitably and irretrievably 
in his hands and of those of his adherents. He 
said, therefore, that all the stories and reports 
which might have been circulated of any in- 
tentions of arresting him, and of opposing his 
intentions, were all nonsense, and without any 
foundation in truth; for his plans had been too 
long and too well laid to admit of being so 
counteracted. Hesaid that after he became first 
consul, plots and conspiracies against his life 
were very frequent, but by vigilance and good 
fortune they had all been discovered and frus- 
trated. He said that one which was the near- 
est proving fatal to him was that in which 
Pichegru, Georges, and Moreau were con- 
cerned,—thirty-six of this party had been ac- 
tually in Paris six weeks without the police 
knowing anything of it,—and which was at last 
discovered by an emigrant apothecary, who, 
being informed against, and secured after land- 
ing from an English man-of-war, and the police 
having entertained some suspicions in conse- 
quence of the numbers which had been re- 
ported to have landed clandestinely about this 
time, it was judged this apothecary would be a 
likely person to bring to confession, if properly 
managed. Therefore, being condemned to 
death, and every preparation made for his 
execution, his life was offered him if he would 
give any intelligence sufficiently important to 
merit such indulgence, when the apothecary 
immediately caught at the offer, and gave the 
names of the thirty-six persons before alluded 
to, every one of whom, with Pichegru and 
Georges, were, by the vigorous measures 
adopted, found and secured in Paris within a 
fortnight. Bonaparte said (from what he after- 
ward learnt) that previous to this plot being 
discovered it would probably have proved 
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fatal to him, had not Georges insisted upon 
being appointed a consul, which Moreau and 
Pichegru would not hear of, and therefore 
Georges and his party could not be brought to 
act. Hesaid also that it was to be at hand for 
the purpose of aiding in this conspiracy, and 
to take advantage of any confusion that might 
arise, that the Duke D’Enghien took up his 
residence in the neighborhood of Strasburg, in 
which city Bonaparte said he had certain in- 
formation of the duke’s having been in dis- 
guise several times. On the admiral, asking 
Bonaparte if the report of his having sent an 
order for the duke’s reprieve, which unfortu- 
nately arrived too late, was true, he replied it 
certainly was not true; that the duke was con- 
demned for having conspired against France, 
arid he (Bonaparte) was determined from the 
first moment to let the law take its course re- 
specting him, to endeavor if possible to check 
the frequent conspiracies. On the admiral’s 
mentioning that the Duke D’Enghien was 
taken from the territory of the Duke of Ba- 
den, Bonaparte replied that did not in his 
opinion alter the case of the Duke D’Enghien. 
He said the Duke of Baden might have rea- 
son to complain of the violation of his terri- 
tory, but that was an affair to be settled between 
him and the Duke of Baden, and not with the 
Duke D’Enghien, whom, when he had got him 
within the territory of France (no matter how), 
they had full right to try and punish for any 
act committed by him in France against the 
existing Government. Having walked very late 
this evening, we played a game of chess and 
retired. At noon our latitude was 9°55/ S., 
longitude 8° 56/ E. 

October 9-14.— Moderate weather, with a 
continuation of southwest winds; nothing 
worth mentioning occurred to-day. Our lati- 
tude and longitude at noon were 10° 23’ S. 
and 7° 21’ E. Weather the same as heretofore ; 
the Redpole in sight at a great distance. Our 
latitude and longitude this day at noon were 
10° 59’ S. and 5° 41’ E. 

The wind southerly. Our conversation was 
confined to the approaching termination of our 
voyage. Our latitude and longitude at noon 
were 12° 2’ S. and 4° 11’ E. 

We have at length got the southeast trade- 
wind, and are making rapid strides toward St. 
Helena. Our latitude and longitude to-day at 
noon were 14° 8’ S. and 4° 29’ E. 

We had a steady southeast trade, and cool, 
pleasant weather. Bonaparte forsome days past 
has been less communicative than usual, and our 
days have passed in one continued sameness. 
Our latitude and longitude to-day at noon were 
15° 23'S. and 4° 54’ E. 

Pleasant weather. Numerous were the con- 
jectures whether or not we should see the land. 
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The admiral decided we should see it at six 
o’clock, and so correct was he in his calcula- 
tions that the time we saw it did not differ a 
minute, at which Bonaparte and all the French 
party seemed much astonished. The Zenodia 
was despatched to apprise the governor of our 
approach, and we lay to for the night. Our lati- 
tude and longitude at noon were 16° 8’ S. and 
° Ul 

557 E. 

October 15.— We anchored about half-past 
ten, and found here the Havannah, Icarus, and 
Ferret, which had got the start of us. The gov- 
ernor came on board, and the admiral returned 
with him to determine on the spot for Bona- 
parte’s future abode. We amused ourselves in 
surveying the stupendous barren cliffs of St. 
Helena, whose terrific appearance seemed to 
but ill accord with the feelings of our guests. 
In the evening the admiral returned, having 
taken a house in the town as a temporary resi- 
dence for Bonaparte and his followers. 

October 16.—'The admiral went on shore 
early for the purpose of visiting Longwood 
House, to see how far it would be able to ac- 
commodate our guests. He returned early to 
dinner, and made a favorable report of the situa- 
tion of Longwood. Maréchal Bertrand went on 
shore in the afternoon to arrange the lodging, 
but Bonaparte, at his own particular request, 
delayed disembarking until it was dark, to avoid 
the gaze of the inhabitants, who were crowded 
on the wharf to see a person who had hereto- 
fore kept nations in a state of warfare and dread 
fornearly twenty years. Welandedaboutseven 
o’clock, and all the French party were lodged 
at the boarding-house taken for them at the 
lower end of the town. [We are informed that 
in the original manuscript the next entry is not 
dated, but was evidently written in by the same 
hand some months later, from notes taken at 
various times.—EDITOR. 

The next morning at six o’clock Bonaparte 
mounted on horseback,and,incompany with the 
admiral,visited Longwood House(theresidence 
of the lieutenant-governor, and belonging to the 
Company), which had been previously fixed on 
by the admiral and governor as the future resi- 
dence of Bonaparte and his suite. Bonaparte 
seemed very well satisfied with the situation, 
and expressed a desire to occupy it as soon 
as possible. This house, however, requiring 
not only repairing but considerable enlarging, 
which would occupy much time, and the gen- 
eral mentioning his dislike to return to the 
town, the admiral proposed his visiting the 
“ Briars,” a small cottage (the residence of Mr. 
Balcombe), which was near the Longwood 
Road, and about a mile and a quarter from 
the town. 

This proposition was immediately acquiesced 
in by Bonaparte, and on reaching this cottage 
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he instantly expressed a wish to be allowed to 
occupy a small detached building on an emi- 
nence close to the cottage (built by Mr. Bal- 
combe as a dining-room), of about twenty-two 
feet by sixteen, with a very small ante-room, 
and two garrets overhead, until Longwood 
House might be ready, stating there was quite 
room enough for him. This request was imme- 
diately complied with, and the admiral returned 
to the town by himself, leaving Bonaparte in 
charge of Mr. Balcombe’s family. Bonaparte’s 
camp-bed was put up in this room without de- 
lay; Count Las Cases and his son occupied the 
two garrets overit. After a few days a marquee 
was attached to the front of this building and 
fitted up as a dining-room; and here Bonaparte 
passed the first two months of his detention, 
without going out of the grounds, except in one 
or two instances. He seldom came out of his 
room until the afternoon, when he amused him- 
self by walking in the garden, (a very produc- 
tive and perfectly secluded spot, abounding with 
various fruits, such as mangoes, apples, guavas, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, grapes, figs, 
peaches, etc.), or reading in a small bower of 
vines, which was lined for him with canvas to 
keep out the rain, of which there was daily more 
orless. Inthe evening he generally invited him- 
self into the cottage, and played cards with the 
family for two or three hours. Mr. Balcombe’s 
family consists of himself (a truly good-natured 
and most hospitable, liberal man of plain man- 
ners), Mrs. Balcombe, two Miss Balcombes 
(women grown, although the one is but fifteen 
and the other between thirteen and fourteen), 
and two boys, the one about seven and the other 
five years old. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Balcombe 
understands French, but both the Miss Bal- 
combes speak it tolerably well, and Bonaparte 
appeared much delightedin theirsociety. These , 
young ladies in a few days became perfectly 
familiar, and the general seemed highly pleased 
with their naiveté, particularly that of the 
younger (a pretty girl, and a most complete 
romp when out of sight of her father). He oc- 
casionally so completely laid aside his imperial 
dignity as to romp with these young ladies, who 
during such diversions as “ Blind-man’s Buff,” 
etc., called him by the familiar appellation of 
“ Boney ”; indeed the younger, who appeared 
his favorite, said anything and everything to 
him her lively imagination dictated, asking 
every possible question, and he answering with- 
out the slightest apparent reserve. About the 
middle of December, after very great exertions 
of the admiral, with the aid of the crew of the 
Northumberland, Longwood House was suffi- 
ciently repaired, augmented, and furnished for 
Bonaparte and all his followers, with the excep- 
tion of Maréchal Bertrand, for whom a small 
cottage near Longwood has been hired, until 
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some detached apartments are erected within 
the grounds of Longwood asaresidence for him 


round a very deep and dreary looking ravine, 
which, contrasted with the entrance of the 


and Madame Bertrand. Longwood House, of grounds, adds much to their appearance, which 


whicha plan is annexed, is nearly five miles from 
James Town. The first three miles of the road 
are up-hill and zigzag; the other part is level, 
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A PLAN OF LONGWOOD HOUSE. 














_ The rooms marked A formed the original house, as occupied by the 
lieutenant-governor, and those marked § were the stables ; all the other 
rooms have been added by Sir George Cockburn, who also built stab- 
ling for twelve horses, and coach-house for three carriages, with two 
servants’ rooms attached to it. A small detached house at the extremity 
of the garden is also nearly completed for Count Bertrand’s family 

1, Veranda ; 2, Dining-room + Drawing-room ; 4, 5, 6, Bonaparte’s pri- 
vate rooms; 7, Bath-room ; 8, Valet’s; 9, Lobby from which a staircase 
leads to seven servants’ rooms over 4, 5, 6, and 12, ad Sir George 
Cockburn ; 10, 1, 12, Occupied by General Montholon until his apart- 
ments, 97 to 3! lusive, are pleted ; 13, Ant to valet’s room ; 
14, Servants" hall ; 15, Passage ; 16, Pantry; 17, Yard ; 18, Larder; 19, Scul- 
lery; 20, Kitchen ; 21, Staircase leading to four servants’ rooms over 20and 
22; 22, Captain Piontkowski's ; 23, Captain of guard ; 24, 25, General Gour- 

aud’s; 26, Surgeon's; 27, 28, 22, 30, 31, 32, 33, General Montholon and 
‘amily ; 34, 35, rd 37, Count Las Cases and son ; 38, Plate-room ; 39, Store- 
room ; &: Staircase leading to four servants’ rooms over 37 and % added 
by Sir George Cockburn. 








is really that of an English gentleman’s country- 
seat. It is built on the most level spot on the 
island, in a park of about four miles in circum- 
ference. The house is now made commodious 
and comfortable; the rooms are not large, but, 
including the servants’ rooms, there are more 
than forty in number, as described in the ac- 
companying plan, and tolerably well furnished. 
The air at Longwood is cooler than any other 
part of the island, the thermometer seldom ris- 
ing above 65°. Itis about 1750 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is surrounded by a very 
extensive plain, on which the 53d Regiment are 
encamped. The grounds of Longwood are 
thickly planted with an indigenous tree called 


* gum-wood, which at a distance has a pleasing 


appearance, but when in the park the one con- 
tinued sameness of a stunted tree with dark- 
green foliage is tiresome to the eye. From the 
house you have a commanding view to the east- 
ward of the sea and the shipping, and to the 
northward the camp of the 53d forms a pleas- 
ing object in the foreground to any one except 
Bonaparte, who seems to loathe the sight of a 
British soldier, and at whose particular request 
great pains were taken to place the camp out 
of his sight. But this could not be done with- 
out giving up the very best situation for a camp. 
Part of the park is cultivated as a farm by the 
Company, and forms an agreeable variation. 
The grounds of Longwood are entirely private 
to Bonaparte (with the exception of the farmer 
and his laborers, who are confined to the cul- 
tivated part). 

Sentries are placed around the park to pre- 
vent all intruders, and no one can enter with- 
out a pass from the governor, the admiral, or 
the commandant of the forces. Some distance 
without the park there is a second cordon of 
pickets and sentinels forming an enceinte of 
about twelve miles, within any part of which 
Bonaparte or any of his followers can amuse 
themselves by either walking or riding, unac- 
companied by any one, but they cannot ex- 
tend their excursions beyond this boundary 
without being accompanied by an English of- 
ficer—if Bonaparte himself, by a captain, for 
which purpose, and to superintend the guard 
at Longwood Gate, and the sentries placed 
around the house after dark, a captain of the 
534 has constantly lived in a room attached 
tothe house. A carriage, a phaeton, and twelve 
horses have been furnished for Bonaparte’s use, 
and he frequently amuses himself both on horse- 
back and in his carriage, but he has declared 
he will not go without the boundary, so long 
as he is restricted to be accompanied by an 
English officer, to do away which he has used 
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every possible argument and endeavor with the 
admiral, but to noavail. Bonaparte, on first tak- 
ing up his abode at Longwood, expressed a 
great dislike to see soldiers near him, and car- 
ried his weakness so far as to request that if it 
was necessary to keep constant watch over him, 
the sentries might not wear their uniforms; 
but in this request he of course did not suc- 
ceed. However, to humor him, the admiral al- 
lowed the officer of the guard, who lived in 
the house, to wear plain clothes. 

Bonaparte leads a secluded life, few or none 
ever going near him, although no person of re- 
spectability has been refused a pass when asked 
for, but so little is he now thought of, that his 
name is seldom or never mentioned except on 
the arrival of a ship; indeed, the inhabitants 
express so little curiosity that two thirds of 
them have not yet seen him (although he has 
been at St. Helena eight months), nor do they 
ever seem inclined to go a hundred yards out 
of their way for that purpose. Even Mrs. 
Wilkes, the wife of the late governor, although 
she was six months in the island after he ar- 
rived, went away without seeing him, whereas 
the curiosity of the passengers going home from 
India has almost exceeded credibility. 

He spends most of the forenoon in the house, 
and gives out that he is occupied in writing his 
life; he breakfasts at eleven, and dines at seven. 
At first he seemed determined to lead the life 
of a gentleman and encourage society, for 
which purpose he invited different people to 
dinner, and attempted to imitate English man- 
ners, but after the first fortnight he suddenly 
relinquished this system, and ever since he has 
confined himself to his abject followers, whom 
I may say he tyrannizes over, and whose ser- 
vility is more abject than an Englishman who 
has not witnessed it can possibly conceive. 

The rough sketch here placed of his person ! 
will give an idea of it. He is portrayed lean- 
ing against one of the guns on the quarter-deck 
of the Northumberland speaking earnestly to 
Maréchal Bertrand. His countenance has 
something in it very remarkable, but nothing 
peculiarly commanding, and this sketch flat- 
ters him both as to age and appearance. He 
is 5 feet 7 4 inches high, stout made, and rather 
corpulent; he has a full, round, fattish face ; 
darkish-brown cropped hair, thin on the fore- 
part of the head, and always disheveled ; small 
eyebrows, very light gray round eyes, rather 
large than otherwise; a nose moderately long, 
inclined to aquiline ; mouth small, with good 
small teeth; chin rather fat, turning upward, 
which gives a peculiar cast of countenance ; 
sallow complexion, without whiskers; very short 
neck ; stout shoulders inclined to be round; 
corpulent body, large hips and thighs, with a 
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well-formed leg and foot. His age was forty- 
seven on the fifteenth of Augustlast. His health 
is perfectly good, although he takes but very 
moderate exercise ; indeed it was a subject of 
surprise during the passage out, as it is now, 
that from the life of inactivity he led, and the 
quantity and description of food he ate (and 
does eat), that his health should continue so 
good as never to appear to suffer the least in- 
convenience, or his vigor to be the least im- 
paired. 

During the passage he constantly wore a low 
cocked hat, with a small tricolored cockade, 
a green uniform coat trimmed with red, a pair 
of large gold epaulets, the facing of the coat 
cut away from the breast, and tapering to a 
point behind ; the collar buttoned close round 
the throat, so as not to allow even the neck 
handkerchief to be seen. On the left breast he 
wore a large silver star of the order of the 
Legion of Honor, and from the button-hole 
the order of the Iron Crown, and a Dutch or- 
der ; under the coat a broad red ribbon similar 
to the order of the Bath; white kerseymere 
breeches, silk stockings, shoes and buckles. 

He generally walks with one hand in his 
breeches-pocket and the other in his coat- 
pocket. He occasionally takes snuff in moder- 
ation from an oblong box of dark-green stone, 
lined with gold, and set with four antique sil- 
ver medals on the top, and a small gold one 
in front. These medals, Madame Bertrand told 
me, Bonaparte himself found at Rome ; the sil- 
ver ones bear the heads of Agrippa, Sylla, Pom- 
pey the Great, and Julius Cesar, the gold that 
of Timoleon. Since he has been on shore he 
has substituted a plain coat, with the star, for 
the uniform one, and he wears military boots 
of a morning ; in other respects his dress con- 
tinues the same. 

His character is difficult to be defined, but 
from what I have seen, learned, and heard, I 
think Miot, in his “ Mémoires de l’Expedition 
en Egypte,” gives a very accurate description 
of him when he says: 


He understands enough of mankind to dazzle 
the weak, to dupe the vain, overawe the timid, 
and to make the wicked his instruments, but of 
all beyond this Bonaparte is grossly and totally 
ignorant. 


Greatness of mind or character in my opin- 
ion he possesses not, very frequently acting 
the part of a spoilt child. Feeling I consider 
him devoid of. Every religion is alike to him, 
and did I believe there existed such a being 
as an atheist, I should say Bonaparte is that be- 
ing. Of those about him he seems neither to 
care nor feel for the privations they undergo 
from their blind and infatuated attachment to 
him, which many of his actions prove, and 
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which the following circumstance, which oc- 
curred during the passage out, will show. Ma- 
dame Bertrand had been confined to her cabin 
by serious illness for ten days or a fortnight. 
On her appearing in the cabin, we all congra- 
tulated her on her recovery. This was in the 
forenoon, and about two o’clock Bonaparte 
came into the cabin, and sat down to play at 
chess with General Montholon. At this time 
Madame Bertrand was below, but soon after 
made her appearance, seemingly to pay her 
devoirs to this once greatman. Putting on one 
of her best smiles, she approached the table 
where he was playing, and where she stood by 
his side silent for some time, no‘doubt in anx- 
ious expectation of receiving the emperor’s 
congratulations, which would have amply re- 
paid all sufferings she had undergone. But in 
this, disappointment alone was her portion, for 
he merely stared her steadfastly in the face, 
and then continued his game of chess without 
taking the slightest further notice. She, evi- 
dently piqued, quitted the table and came over 
to the other side of the cabin, where she sat by 
me on the sofa until dinner was announced, 
when the admiral, as he usually did, handed 
her to her seat. Even sitting down at table he 
took not the slightest notice of her, but began 
eating his dinner. During the dinner, missing 
the bottle of claret which usually stood before 
him, and Madame Bertrand, ever watchful of 
his motions, having handed him one which was 
near her, he very condescendingly exclaimed, 
“Ah! comment se porte Madame ?” and then 
very deliberately continued his meal. This, 
and this alone, was all the notice the long and 
serious illness of his favorite drew forth. 

April 15, 1816.— Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hudson Lowe arrived in the Phaeton, and took 
the command as governor of St. Helena, to 
whom Sir George Cockburn made over his 
charge of Napoleon Bonaparte and all his fol- 
lowers, and who immediately adopted every 
measure which had been taken by Sir George 
Cockburn for the safe custody of this person- 
age, and which are such as to render his es- 
cape next to an impossibility. Sir H. Lowe 
brought out permission for such of Bonaparte’s 
followers to return to Europe as might wish 
so to do, but after some little hesitation they 
all signed a paper declaring their determina- 
tion to remain, Maréchal Bertrand inserting 
a saving clause for himself and Madame Ber- 
trand, expressing their wish to remain only a 
twelvemonth. 

June 17-19.— Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm arrived in the Wewcast/e as Sir George 
Cockburn’s successor, and all the necessary 
documents having been made over to him as 
naval commander-in-chief, on the afternoon of 
the 19th we quitted St. Helena, after a resi- 
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dence there of rather more than eight months, 
the latter two of which were spent in anxious 
expectation of our relief. St. Helena, from its 
situation, composition, and picturesque appear- 
ance, is perhaps a place the mostsingular which 
navigation has presented to the curious obser- 
vance of man. It is situated between the two 
tropics, in latitude 15° 53’ S. and longitude 
5° 43’ W. The atmosphere is temperate, with 
a continued southerly breeze. The thermome- 
ter in the country seldom exceeds 75°, or is 
seldom below 60° Fahrenheit ; in the valley it 
is generally from 70 to 80. During ovr eight 
months’ residence we experienced very little 
variation, and had continued rains. The cli- 
mate is by no means so healthy as it is gener- 
ally described to be, the children being sickly, 
and the adults suffering from the liver, of which 
complaint many of our men died. 

Nothing can possibly be less prepossessing, 
nay, more horribly forbidding, than the first 
appearance of thisisolated and apparently burnt 
up barren rock, which promises neither refresh- 
mentnor pleasure. To this terrific and disgusting 
external appearance (causing a wonderful con- 
trast) I attribute in a great measure the many 
flattering and flowery descriptions which have 
been published of the interior beauties of this 
island, none of which was realized in my ideas, 
and it is contrast alone which in my opinion 
makesthescenery agreeable, the whole of which 
(having visited every part of the island) is far 
too highly colored in every publication I have 
read. Some of the scenes I admit to be pic- 
turesquely grand, and some spots to be highly 
verdant, and to those who have spent the bet- 
ter part of their lives in India a sojourn here 
for a fortnight is certainly a relief. These 
may view the scenery with rapture and delight, 
but the residence of a month at St. Helena 
would be tediously long to any one who has 
been accustomed to live in Europe. This island 
is about twenty-eight miles in circumference. 
James Town (the only one in the island) is sit- 
uated in a deep valley of about a mile in 
length, the houses are commodious, and have 
a clean appearance. From Ladder Hill, which 
is about nine hundred feet perpendicular, to 
the eastward the coup a@’@i/ of the town and an- 
chorage is not only unique, but to some terri- 
fic, as the immense over-hanging rocks seem 
ready to escape from each other, and crush 
everything below. The town, and indeed most 
part of the island, is well supplied with good 
spring water, one of the principal sources of 
which is Diana’s Peak, the highest spot on the 
island, and which is computed about two 
thousand six hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. The interior of the island abounds 
with vegetables of the best quality, and the 
poultry is superior in flavor to any I have ever 
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met with. The inhabitants are friendly, obliging, 
and much inclined to hospitality, but, owing to 
the generality of them marrying young, and 
having large families, they have not in their 
power to indulge therein. The ladies are lively, 
agreeable, and many of them pretty, and, al- 
though self-taught, are not devoid of accom- 
plishments. They are extremely domesticated, 
and it requires a residence of some time to be- 
come intimately acquainted with the different 
families. The hospitality of Sir George Cock- 
burn made him an universal favorite, and his 
departure caused a general regret, which was 
strongly testified on the crowded beach as we 
embarked. 

June 23.—The Bucephalus accompanied us 
to Ascension, where we arrived on the morning 
of the 23d, having seen it the preceding even- 
ing. This island was hitherto uninhabited, but 
since the arrival of Bonaparte at St. Helena, it 
has been taken possession of and garrisoned, to 
prevent ships harboring there to assist the pos- 
sible escape thereby of Bonaparte, for which it 
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is well adapted, being situated directly to lee- 
ward of St. Helena. Water has been found in 
the interior, and near the spring some land has 
been cultivated with success. 

June 24-August 3.—The Bucephalus sailed 
for England, for which place we also sailed the 
following morning. We made the Capede Verde 
Islands on July 6, on the 2oth the Western Isl- 
ands, and on the 3d of August we arrived at 
Spithead, thus completing twelve months on 
a voyage which, from peculiarity of circum- 
stances, was far more interesting than any ever 
likely again to occur, at least to 
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August 3, 1816. N. B.—As the foregoing 
narrative was kept for my own gratification, 
and that of my friends, and being particularly 
averse that any part of it should get into print, 
I most particularly request of those to whom I 
may lend it, that they will on no account copy 
any part of it, or allow any one so to do. 


END. 
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3|NE morning in the summer of 
E| 1892, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Prince and Prin- 
cess Bismarck, I journeyed from 
Hamburg to Friedrichsruh. The 
distance is about a half-hour by 
rail, through an unmarked but 
well-wooded and well-farmed country. 
Arrived at Friedrichsruh, I found a victoria 
with liveried coachman and footman awaiting 
me, which attracted the gaze of the little group 
of blue-bloused loungers at the station. The 
presence of the carriage suggested the necessity 
of a drive ; but it proved to be only a gracious 
form of welcome, for the entrance to the Fried- 
richsruh estate is but a few hundred feet from the 
station, and the house only a few hundred feet 
more from the park entrance. All is concealed 
on both sides by dense shrubbery and trees. 
The house, of light buff stucco, is large, 
square, and unpretentious, and presents, as do 
many German country houses, its least attrac- 
tive side to the stranger at the front door. The 
effect of terraces, flower-gardens, and broad 
acres is always reserved until one has crossed 
the threshold and emerged on the other, the 
home-protected, side of the dwelling. Race 
characteristics are strongly indicated in the 
architecture of a country ; andit seems strange, 
therefore, that the impression of a desire for 
seclusion and exclusion should be greater in the 
approach toa German than toan English home. 
But once within, the spirit that characterizes not 
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the hospitality of any one country, but country 
hospitality, warms and welcomesequallyinboth. 

Upon this particular occasion, when the 
carriage drove up on the noisy gravel, the door 
was quickly opened by a pleasant-faced man- 
servant. Witha look of family pride and import- 
ance, he led me through a tiled hallway into 
a room furnished with umbrella- and clothes- 
racks, upon which were hanging a historic-look- 
ing military cloak and slouched hat, mackin- 
toshes and wraps for male and female,suggestive 
of a family circle and country drives and walks. 
I was then ushered into a suite of large, simply 
furnished drawing-rooms with open folding- 
doors, in the second of which the Princess 
Bismarck received and welcomed me most cor- 
dially. Princess Bismarck is a vivacious lady, 
kindly and motherly in manner, with a femi- 
nine interest, in conversation, in the personal 
and the concrete. Her first question, “ Do you 
speak German ? ” was answered in the affirma- 
tive, andseemed to afford satisfaction, for Eng- 
lish, she said, was a difficult language, and one 
in which nowadays she had little practice, ex- 
cept in an occasional rencontre at Homburg. 
In a few minutes I heard a slight movement, 
and, looking up, saw before me, as if stepping 
out from a Lenbach canvas, the “ great man 
Bismarck,” his two huge Danish hounds at his 
side. Never shall I forget the picture. I had 
last seen Bismarck on May 10, 1871, when, 
with Jules Favre at his side, he had a few 
minutes before signed the treaty of peace be- 
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tween France and Germany. Then, in the 
white uniform of the Cuirassier Guards, full of 
manly strength and suppressed triumph ; now, 
much taller than I remembered him, still 
erect, but with snow-white hair and mustache, 
a feeble gait, and an expression of physical 
pain on his kindly, earnest face. The stamp of 
power has remained upon face and figure ; Na- 
ture in him for once collected all her forces, 
and poured them into an iron mold. 

He wore upon this occasion; as I believe is 
now his custom, a long black military coat, 
the military look being imparted more to the 
garment than by it; and around his throat, in 
place of a collar, a white kerchief, folded twice 
and tied in a careless knot. He gave me a 
kindly, hospitable greeting, and then, the prince 
apparently also hesitating in what language to 
address me, the princess exclaimed, “ Ach, Ot- 
tochen, du kannst Deutsch sprechen.” The 
great man, although he has already taken his 
place in history as an accomplished linguist, 
and especially as a good English scholar, 
seemed relieved when he found that he need 
not lay aside his native tongue to be courteous 
to a visitor. Probably habit, that tyrant of old 
age, has made an unused language irksome. 
Throughout Bismarck’s long diplomatic career 
it was a well-known fact that in foreign corre- 
spondence the letter was always as clear to him 
as the spirit; and even the wily Beaconsfield, 
when laying proposals before his “ Brer Fox,” 
knew that the “plain English” of them would 
be fully understood. It is recorded somewhere 
that when Bismarck was only twenty-six years 
of age, the Duke of Cleveland, meeting him at 
a Belgian watering-place, and surprised by the 
fluent English and the rare expansiveness of 
the Prussian jumker, exclaimed, “Truly, quite an 
Englishman!” —that highest of English praise. 

Upon the present occasion, after the prince’s 
first greeting to me, the princess — but here I 
had far better say the wife—rose quickly, 
straightened and smoothed her husband’s coat- 
collar, and asked about the pain in his face, 
explaining to me that her husband was a great 
sufferer from facial neuralgia, which often made 
speech difficult. This recalled to my mind the 
chancellor’s saying as long ago as the cam- 
paign of 1870, when tortured by this particular 
malady, “ My life has been half work, half 
physical pain.” To-day he only smiled, put his 
hand to his face, and said that it was “ pretty 
bad.” Then, luncheon being announced, we 
adjourned tothe dining-room. The effect of the 
room was bright and homelike. The sun had 
just burst through storm-clouds, and the luxu- 
riant foliage, vivid and sparkling with raindrops, 
seemed to be looking in. The walls of the room 
were hung with many portraits, and it contained 
a large sideboard ornamented with old pewter 
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pitchers and drinking-mugs. At Bismarck’s side 
at table, close to him and watching him atten- 
tively, sat the princess, and on each side of his 
large arm-chair crouched the two dogs, seem- 
ing not only interested in their master’s con- 
versation, but in his meal, which from time 
to time he shared with them. Dr. Schwenin- 
ger, Bismarck’s trusted physician, entered the 
dining-room late, and left it before luncheon 
was over. Schweninger is perhaps the second- 
best known man in Germany, because he is the 
only man able to command obedience from the 
first. The close relationship between Bismarck 
and his able physician, extending over many 
years, would be an interesting psychological 
study, and one that would help to prove the 
unwisdom of ever divorcing faith from science 
in the art of healing. 

A mail was distributed while we were at 
table, and the princess read aloud a letter from 
her son, Count Herbert Bismarck, whose ap- 
proaching marriage and the long journey to the 
wedding at Vienna formed the principal topic 
of family interest. 

“ How are the dogs to travel?” asked the 
princess. 

“The dogs are to remain at home,” replied 
Bismarck. “A pretty sight it would be were we 
three to go to a wedding together,” looking 
fondly and regretfully at the great beasts at his 
side, and receiving an affectionate and intelli- 
gent look in return. 

“Yes, indeed they shall go, and go after- 
ward with you to Kissingen. You know that 
you would be unhappy without them; it can 
all be easily arranged,” said the interested, ob- 
stacle-removing wife.. 

I wished to add a plea myself for the dogs, 
on the ground of effectiveness, remembering 
the impression that the group had produced 
upon me at first sight. 

After coffee and cigars had been passed, 
Bismarck’s long pipe, with its china bow] deco- 
rated with the family coat of arms, was brought 
to him and lighted. A small table at his side 
held a tray with long queer matches, a small rod, 
and other pipe appurtenances, all of which were 
from time to time used. Never had I seen the 
process of smoking require to be helped along 
so often ; for, during animated conversation, the 
pipe was forgotten and allowed to go out. In 
this need, as in every other, I was impressed 
with the alertness of the attendants. Proud 
were they of their master, and tenderly watchful 
of his wishes and his physical infirmities. 

And here another picture. Bismarck lying 
back in the large chair, puffing at his long 
pipe,—that historic pipe, in the cloud-smoke of 
which the Germany ofto-day first took shape,— 
his face animated, strong and ever-changing, 
the two dogs now stretched in front at full 
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length, with their big heads crossed over their 
master’s feet. “This one was a gift to me from 
the young emperor,” said Bismarck, pointing 
to the larger of the two. 

Talk turned upon the affectionateness and 
faithfulness of dogs, and some one asked how 
the unmerited expression, “ gone to the dogs, 
had ever originated. Bismarck said: “The 
meaning of that saying has become entirely 
perverted. In olden times, when a pack of 
hounds was a necessity, not a luxury, on every 
country estate, horses and cattle, when they 
had outlived their usefulness, were slaughtered 
and given to the dogs for food. This is what 
was originally meant by ‘ gone to the dogs.’” 

Conversation next turned upon America,and 
Bismarck asked much about his old friend Carl 
Schurz. “In 1845,” he said, “I anticipated 
quite as little as did Schurz what the future 
had in store forme. My highest ambition was 
to become a good farmer, and to be able, even- 
tually, to purchase the lands adjoining our es- 
tate. Occasionally I cast a hungry eye upon the 
office of justice of the peace, but the only chance 
I had to obtain it was cut off ”—with a smile at 
the princess—“ by my not succeeding in marry- 
ing the girl who could have helped me attain it.” 

“So much the better for me,” was the prin- 
cess’s laughing rejoinder. 

And the better for us all, thought I; for what 
a wholesome and blessed example of happy 
marriage has this historic home presented to 
the world during the last half-century ! 

Bismarck, in talking about America, said: 
“ The security and strength of your country 
lie in the fact that the American race is a 
mixed one—a ‘Sammelvolk.’ History has 
never made a great people in any other way. 
Look at France. It was the invasions from 
Italy and the north that gave her bone and 
sinew. Spain was strongest because she sucked 
in Iberian blood. And England, what made 
her so great? Not the invasion of the Anglo- 
Saxons only, but the fact that there they joined 
hands with the Normans. A people may be 
comfortable and prosperous without an influx 
of foreign blood, but it will cease to be capable 
of great things whenever that ceases.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: “ The Americans, to my mind, 
have overdone the Columbus worship. The 
Norwegians were the first discoverers and set- 
tlers of America. Columbus was a map- and 
chart-maker, and, before setting out on his 
own voyage, had positive proof of the existence 
of other continents. And it would have been 
far better for America and her early history had 
the settlement continued to be by Norwegians 
and other hardy tribes from the north. The 
Spaniards made a bad beginning in America.” 

Some one suggested that they did less harm 
to America than the discovery of American 
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gold did to Spain; that the history of church 
and state in the days of Philip II., and the 
subjugation of the Netherlands, showed what 
a terrible power for evil there had been in the 
great piles of gold brought over from the New 
World. Bismarck touched upon the church 


” history of many lands with the vigor and in 


the cold-steel light of the ultra- Protestant spirit 
of north Germany. First it was Luther and 
then Cromwell who seemed to be before me. 
Carlyle once said, “ Indeed, he is the nearest 
approach to a Cromwell that is possible in our 
degenerate times.” Bismarck then poured 
forth memories of the ultramontane contests 
in which Prussia asserted her state rights, and 
in which the Roman Catholics of Germany 
were torn between loyalty to country and all- 
suffering loyalty to church. 

Bismarck referred to many topics of Ameri- 
can interest: the influx of Russian Jews, the 
present condition of the negro race; how the 
negro compared with the Indian in educational 
possibilities; and then to the recent National 
Republican Convention at Minneapolis, which 
had just renominated President Harrison. 

Some one at table—not Bismarck — said: 
“One bad thing about your country is the con- 
stant accusation brought against men in public 
life, that they are open to bribery and are serv- 
ing the interests of individuals or corporations. 
It is the Americans themselves who make the 
charges; they do not come from the outside. 
Here you have it again in to-day’s telegraphic 
reports from America, one party accusing the 
other of being influenced in its actions by large 
money interests. Your newspapers are always 
full of personal attack ; to judge from what you 
say about yourselves, you must a// be very bad.” 

Referring to the difficulties in our system of 
municipal government, Bismarck said quizzi- 
cally: “ Youdomanage things strangely. I hear 
that it is necessary that private individuals and 
societies watch the city officials in the discharge 
of their simplest duties; that you are not even 
able to get clean streets and good pavements; 
and yet you spend such lots of money! Poli- 
tics interfere, you say? Pray, what have poli- 
tics to do with such plain business as this? . . 
My only relation with America nowadays is 
receiving letters from young ladies who ask 
me for my autograph.” 

After a while conversation turned upon the 
silver question, and Bismarck was asked what 
the results were likely to be of the coming inter- 
national silver conference at Brussels. “ None 
whatever. The question of bimetallism will not 
be considered on its own merits; it will be just 
what every country happens to want for itself. 
England, it is true, must face the subject some 
day, for she has a big silver nail in her body,— 
India,— but in England all national questions 
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pened to be in his hand, saying, 
“You see how far behind the times I 
am; even the newspapers that I read 
are six weeks old.” 

When conversation first got upon 
the thin ice of German present-day 
subjects, I was fearful lest the im- 
pression I should carry away with 
me might be a painful one; but on 
the contrary, all that he said was 
so dignified, so fine, and withal so 
free, that I felt it should be both 
treasured and proclaimed. 

Bismarck talked long about labor 
problems. “I am thinking seriously 
of handing over all the care of my 
estates to some one who can ap- 
pear in civil processes for me when 
necessary. The difficulties with the 
working-man are complex enough 
in the large cities, but there at least, 
in the event of disagreement between 
employer and employed, the rela- 
tionship can be severed. Not so in 
the country. The men on an estate 
consider themselves permanently 
employed, and look to a pension 
in old age, and it is very difficult to 
rid one’s self of them when they 
prove unsatisfactory. And” —with 
an amusing expression of face— 
“mine think that they know every- 
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become involved in party questions. Much will 
depend in this matter upon what man takes 
the helm.” 

The subject of German politics came up, and 
Bismarck talked much about the young em- 
peror, his past, present, and future, and about 
many of the complex situations of the day. His 
language was so graphic, brilliant, and varied, 
and flowed on with such fullness of thought and 
illustration, that the desire not to lose or for- 
get a word made the strain of listening to him 
great. It recalled what I had once heard a 
man, himself with a world-wide reputation for 
eloquence, say — “To have heard Bismarck and 
Mazzini talk is to have enjoyed something that 
can never be described.” 

And in all that Bismarck said there was not 
one word of censure, reproach, or disloyalty 
for his sovereign! There was an occasional 
flash of humor, a sudden restraint in speech — 
that was all. But at any mention of the old 
Kaiser’s name, or in pointing to some gift from 
him, there wasa tender, affectionatelook, and an 
evident enjoyment in lingering over memories 
of the past that gave an inexpressible pathos to 
the scene. Once he handed me a German 
newspaper from Buenos Ayres which hap- 


thing betterthan I. Nobody obeysme 

nowadays. Why, they even delight 
to point out a tree which I once ordered cut 
down — an order which they thought unwise, 
and therefore selected the one alongside in- 
stead.” Husband and wife pointed to some 
beautiful trees from the window, explaining 
their names and varieties. A great pleasure to 
Bismarck, and one that serves him well in old 
age, is the planting of trees — unlike the other 
great old statesman of our time, whose delight 
has always been in cutting them down, a dif- 
ference which might perhaps by some be used 
to point a political lesson. 

And here we left the dining-room and ad- 
journed to the princess’s pleasant morning- 
room, with books, work-basket, and fragrant 
June roses. The prince, whose gait was feeble, 
referred to his health and to his inability to 
do much work. “ But I am seventy-eight years 
old; whatelsecan oneexpect?” And thisagain 
reminded me of his own words, written some 
time ago in a family letter: “I reproach my- 
self often with recollections of all the com- 
plainings and vain longings in which I have in- 
dulged in life, forgetting how many blessings 
God gives, and how many dangers surround 
without touching us. We must not cling to the 
world, nor make ourselves too much at home 
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in it; a little more, and we shall be beyond the 
troubles of this life, and our children will have 
reached our present standpoint, and will see 
with surprise that the life which they began so 
eagerly is already going down-hill. If I believed 
this to be the end of it all, it would not be worth 

the dressing and undressing. ” These words now 
bore to me a double impress of sincerity. They 
were mellow light falling upon the great alp, 
ind softening its outlines. 

The prince was urged to take his afternoon 
nap. “* No,” he said ; “I will rest here awhile 
and will not talk. Der liebe Gott does n’t send 
us Americans every day,” with a kindly nod to 
me. But he did talk, and about his old friends 
Motley and Bancroft. “I learned much from 
Bancroft. My gardens here and at Varzin are 
full of his roses, and my fruit-trees are pruned 
as he taught me to prune them. And Motley! 
what a gentle, refined nature was his, and what 
good times we had together at Géttingen! 
Bayard Taylor, too, was a fine man. Ah, me! 
they are all gone!” 

And once again conversation came back to 
Germany and the evils of the day. “ Fortu- 
nately for me,” said Bismarck, “ when I was 
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very young I learned to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and truly to mean it when I said, ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ And this I still say, and so no- 
thing ever really troubles me.” 

When it was suggested that it was always far 
easier to say “ Thy will be done” at the times 
when the Lord’s ways and our own seem to be 
the same, and that it must sometimes be hard to 
look on and see work once done apparently be- 
ing undone, Bismarck exclaimed, with strength 
of feeling and voice: “Thank Heaven, I am 
not called upon to bear this trialin old age. The 
problems of to-day are not the ones with which 
I wrestled, and my work, such as it was, has 
not been undone. From Saxony, from Bava- 
ria, and from other south German states come 
to me to-day the warmest evidences of affec- 
tion, which go to prove that the unity of Ger- 
many is still strong and complete.” 

Soon the carriage was announced. The old 
gentleman escorted me to it, with the good- 
bys of a gracious and hospitable host. One 
more wave of the hand, and this great, epoch- 
making man had passed forever out of my sight 
and forever into my memory. 


Eleonora Kinnicutt. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. 
THE AMERICAN TRAMP CONSIDERED GEOGRAPHICALLY. 


= a SOME years ago I was sitting 
oN l one spring afternoon on a rail- 
way-tie on “ The Dope”! when 

New York Barcas appeared on 


the scene. There was nothing 
: ASS very peculiar about Barcas, ex- 
cept his i map of the United States. Not that he 
ever set up to be a topographer, or aspired to 
any rivalry with Johnston, Kiepert, or Zell, but, 
like the ancients, Barcas had his known and his 
unknown world, and, like them again, he de- 
scribed the land he knew just as if it was all the 
world there was. I came to know Barcas’s 
map in this wise : 

We were both talking about certain tramp 
districts in the community, and I noticed that 
hisidea of north, south, east, and west wassome- 


what different from mine. So, in order that our’ 


conversation might not be troubled with petty 
arguments on geographical boundaries, I asked 
him to map out the country for me accord- 
ing to his “best light”; and this is how he did 
it. He took out his pencil and drew a line 
from the Canadian frontier through Chicago to 
St. Louis, and another line from the Atlantic 
through Washington to the same point, and 


1The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad — called “The 
Dope” because it is so greasy. 


called all the territory north of the last-named 
boundary the East. He drew still another line 
from St. Louis to the Pacific coast, and called 
all the States north of this and west of Chicago 
the West. His north comprised all Canada, but 
he considered the province of Quebec the most 
prominent tramp territory in this district. His 
South was all that remained below his equa- 
torial line, but the eastern part of it he nick- 
named Niggerland, while the western part, 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean, he called the 
Coast. 

This was the extent of Barcas’s geography 
when I knew him. He seemed to realize 
that there are other countries in the world be- 
sides this one which he and his confréres con- 
sider laid out for their own particular benefit ; 
nevertheless, in daily life and conversation the 
other divisions of the world are so conscien- 
tiously ignored for all practical purposes, that 
North America may safely be said to comprise 
the American tramp’s general idea of the earth. 
He knows well enough that he has brothers in 
other lands, but he considers them so unlucky 
in being left to ply their trade outside of his 
own peculiar paradise, that he feels it necessary 
to ignore them. For in spite of the constitu- 
tional Bohemianism of his nature, he is still far 
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from being a cosmopolitan. Ifhe has suffering 
brethrenin othercommunities, his heart does not 
throb for their sorrow. No,indeed! He simply 
says: “ Why don’t they get out o’ those blasted 
holes and come over here? This is the only 
country for the tramp.” There is a great deal 
of truth in this, and the purpose of this article 
is to give an account of tramp traits, successes, 
and failures in this land of freedom. I intend 
to take up the various districts as Barcas indi- 
cated them, not, however, because his points 
of the compass are at all typical or representa- 
tive. No; Barcas’s map is not for general cir- 
culation, and for this very good reason, it 
would probably be difficult to find ten vagrants 
whose views would coincide with his or with 
those of any other ten idlers. This is a pecu- 
liarity of the vagabond, and it must be ex- 
cused, for it has its raison d’étre. As for the 
facts which I give in these pages, I may say 
that, as a rule, they are founded on personal 
observation. Some years ago I lived with the 
wandering beggars of this country for eight 
months. I tramped, begged, and slept with 
them, and, when necessary, I accompanied 
them into jail. In this way I had some excel- 
lent opportunities of seeing their life from vari- 
ous points of view. 


THE NORTH. 


Tuis district (Canada) hardly belongs to the 
real American vagabondage. It is true that 
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the “hobo”! crosses the frontier now and then, 
and makes a short journey into Quebec, but it 
can scarcely be called a trip on business. It is 
undertaken more for the sake of travel, and a 
desire to see “them fellers up in Canady,” and 
the scenery too, if the traveler is a lover of na- 
ture, as many hoboes are. As a rule, Canada is 
left pretty much in the hands of the local vaga- 
bonds, who arecalled “Frenchies.” I havenever 
thoroughly explored their territory, and, un- 
fortunately, cannot write as definitely and com- 
prehensively about their character as I would 
wish to do. However, the following facts are 
true as far as they go. The main clan of Cana- 
dian tramps is composed of French-Canadians 
and Indians. I have never met a genuine 
tramp of this class who was born in France 
proper, yet I can well believe that there are 
such. The language of these beggars is a jar- 
gon partly French and partly English, with a 
small hobo vocabulary added thereto. Only 
a very few American tramps can speak this 
queer lingo. I have met a gipsy now and then 
who at least understood it, and I account for 
this on the ground that a large number of the 
words resemble those in the gipsy dialect. Péxo, 
for instance, means bread in both languages. 
To be a successful beggar in Canada, one 
must be able to speak French, for Quebec 
is the main tramp district, and the local 
population uses this language principally. 
The “Galway” (Catholic priest) is perhaps 


1 The nickname of the American tramp. 
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the best friend of the Frenchies; at any rate, 
this has been my experience. He gives alms 
ten times where a peasant gives once, and 
when a vagabond can find a cloister or a con- 
vent, he is almost sure to be well taken care of. 
The peasants, it must be remembered, are 
about all the Frenchies have after the “ Gal- 


way.” To show how wise they are in doling 
out their charity, it is only necessary to say that 
the usual Frenchy is content when he gets his 
three meals a day without working. And as 
for myself, I can say that I have gone hungry 
for over thirty hours at a stretch in Canada, 
and this, too, although I was careful to visit 
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every house that I passed. But the Canadian 
tramp is evidently satisfied with small rewards, 
else he could not live long in his chosen dis- 
trict. AsI know him, he is a slow-going fellow; 
fond of peace and quiet, and seldom desirous 
of those wild “slopping-ups” in American 
trampdom for which so much money is needed. 
If he can only have some outcast woman, or 
“ sister,” as he calls her, to accompany him on 
his travels, and to make the little tent, which 
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TELLING ‘“‘ GHOST-STORIES.” 


he often carries, homelike and comfortable; 
and if he can have his daily féno, and his 
usual supply of dohun (tobacco), he is a com- 
paratively happy fellow. He reminds memore 
of the European loafer in general character 
than any other human parasite I can think of; 
and I shall be exceedingly sorry if he ever 
gets a foothold in the United States, because 
he is a vagrant down to the core, and this can 
hardly besaid as yet of most American tramps. 
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It is almost impossible to touch his emotions, 
and he usually looks upon the world as his 
enemy. He can hardly be called a victim of 
liquor, but rather the victim of an ill-matched 
parentage. He is often on the mercy of the 
world before he knows how he came into it, and 
it is not wonderful that he should drift into a 
class where no questions are asked, and where 
even the murderer is received with some dis- 
tinction. To reform such a man requires that 
the social polity itself be permeated by a higher 
order of ethics than governs it at present —a 
truth quite as applicable in certain districts of 
the United States as elsewhere. 


THE EAST. 


THE tramps of this part of the country rep- 
resent the main intelligence as well as “ re- 
spectability ” of the brotherhood. They also 
comprise the most successful criminal element. 
But of course the vocation of the great major- 
ity is simply begging. To tell exactly where 
they thrive, and to particularize too carefully, 
would demand much more space than an ar- 
ticle of this sort affords. The most I can do 
is to give a very general idea of the district. 

New England, as a whole, is at present poor 
begging territory for those vagabonds who are 
not clever and not able to dress fairly well. 
Boston is the beggar’s metropolis as well as the 


New England millionaire’s, and, until recently, 
Bughouse Mary’s Tramp Home was as much 
a Boston institution as Tremont Temple or 


the Common. One could find there tramps 
of all grades of intelligence, cleanliness, and 
manners. And even in the streets, I have often 
been able to pick out “ the begging brothers” 
by the score from the general crowd. But 
it must not be forgotten that a city offers 
privileges to beggars which the rural districts 
deny, and probably, if the police authorities 
were more diligent than they are now, even 
Boston could be rid of the great majority of its 
worst loafers. I must admit, however, that it 
will be difficult ever to banish the entire tramp 
tribe, for some of them are exceedingly clever, 
and when decently clad can play the réle of 
almost any member of society. For instance, 
I tramped through Connecticut and Rhode 
island once with a “fawny man.”! Both of 
us were respectably dressed, and, according 
to my companion’s suggestion, we posed as 
strolling students, and always offered to pay 
for our meals and lodging; but the offer was 
never accepted. Why? Because the farmers 
“‘ considered themselves repaid by the interest- 
ing accounts of our travels, and talks about 
politics,” etc. My friend was very sharp and 
keen, and carried on a successful trade in spu- 
1 A peddler of bogus jewelry. 
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rious jewelry with some of the foolish country 
boys, when he was not discussing the probabil- 
ities of the Presidential election. I am sure 
that I could travel through New England to- 
day, if respectably clad, and be gratuitously 
entertained wherever I should go; and simply 
because the credulity of the charitable is so 
favorable to “traveling gentlemen.” 

One of the main reasons why Massachusetts 
is such poor territory for the usual class of va- 
grantsisits district-jailsystem. In many ofthese 
jails the order and discipline are superb, and 
work is required of the prisoners — and work 
is the last thing a real tramp ever means to un- 
dertake. I cannot help looking forward to very 
gratifying results to trampdom from the influ- 
ence of the present Massachusetts jail system. 
For anything which brings the roving beggar 
into contact with sobriety and labor is bound 
to have a beneficial effect. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan are 
all fairly good tramp States, and all swarm 
with allowed beggars. The most remarkable 
feature of vagrancy in New York State is that 
wonderful town known among vagrants as 
“ The City” and also as “ York.” This is the 
most notorious tramp-nest in the United States. 
I have walked along the Bowery of an after- 
noon, and counted scores of men who never 
soil their hands with labor, and beg on an 
average a dollara day. Even the policemen of 
this city are often friends of beggars, and I have 
seldom met a hobo who was very angry with a 
New York “bull.” As arule, the police officer, 
when finding tramps drunk on doorsteps or beg- 
ging, says in a coarse and brutal voice, “‘ Get 
out,” and possibly gives them a rap with his 
club, but it is altogether too seldom that the beg- 
gar is arrested. One rather odd phase of tramp 
life in New York city is the shifting boundary 
line that marks the charity of the town. Sev- 
eral years ago, Eighty-ninth street was about 
as far up-town as one could secure fair re- 
wards for diligent begging. Now one can see 
tramps, on a winter’s night especially, scat- 
tered all along One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, not because this street is the only “ good 
one,” but because it is so “ good” that better 
profits are realized than in those farther down. 
And for clothes, I have always found Harlem 
more profitable than other parts of the city. 
New York city is also one of the best places in 
the country for “ snaring a kid” — persuading 
some youngster to accompany an older beggar 
on the road. There are so many ragamuffins 
lying around loose and unprotected in the more 
disreputable quarters of the town, that it is 
only necessary to tell them a few “ ghost-sto- 
ries” (fancy tales of tramp life), to make them 
follow the story-teller as unresistingly as the 
boys of Hamelin marched after the Pied Piper. 
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Almost every third boy that one meets in 
American vagabondage hails from “ York.” 
This accounts for the fact that several tramps 
of New York birth have the same name, for 
even the beggar’s ingenuity is not capable 
of always hitting upon a unique cognomen. 
I have met fully a dozen roadsters having 
the name of “ Yorkey,” “ New York Bob,” 
“ New York Whitey,” “ New York Slim,” etc., 
which makes it not only the fashion but a 
necessity, when hearing a city tramp’s name, 
to ask which Whitey, which Yorkey, or which 
Bob it is, and a personal description is usu- 
ally necessary before the fellow can be dis- 
tinguished. 

Over in New Jersey, I think, there are more 
tramps to the square mile than in any other 
State, excepting Pennsylvania, and one finds 
very nearly the same state of affairs as in 
“ York.” The neighborhood around Newark, 
when I was in the brotherhood, was simply in- 
fested with beggars who met there on their 
way into and out of New York city. They of- 
ten have a “ hang-out” on the outskirts of the 
town, where they camp quite unmolested, un- 
less they get drunk and draw their razors, which 
is more than common with Eastern tramps. It 
is surprising, too, how well they are fed, when 
one remembers that they have “ battered” in 
this community for years. It is in Pennsylva- 
nia, however,-that the tramp is best fed, while 
I still maintain that he gets more money in 
New York city. I do not know of a town or 
village in the Keystone State where a decently 
clad roadster cannot get all that he cares to eat 
without doing a stroke of work in payment. 
He can travel, too, more freely than elsewhere, 
for the railroads intersecting the State are the 
most friendly in the country. There is not one 
which does not harbor “ dead-beats,” at least 
at night. The jails are also a great boon to the 
fraternity. In the majority of them there is no 
work to do, while some furnish tobacco and 
the daily papers. Consequently, in winter, one 
can see tramps sitting comfortably on benches 
drawn close to thé fire, and reading their morn- 
ing paper, and smoking their after-breakfast 
pipe, as complacently and calmly as the mer- 
chant in his counting-room. Here they find 
refuge from the storms of winter, and make 
themselves entirely at home. 

Ohio and Indiana, although fairly friendly 
to tramps, are noted for certain “horstile” fea- 
tures. The main one of these is the well-known 
“timber lesson” —clubbing at the hands of the 
inhabitants of certain towns. I experienced 
this muscular instruction at one unfortunate 
time in my life, and I must say that it is one 
of the best remedies for vagabondage that ex- 
ist. But it is very crude and often cruel. In 
company with two other tramps, I was made 
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to run a gantlet extending from one end of the 
town of Oxford, Indiana, to the other. The 
boys and men who were “timbering” us 
threw rocks and clubbed us most diligently. I 
came out of the scrape with a rather sore back, 
and should probably have suffered more had 
I not been able to run with rather more than 
the usual speed. One of my fellow-sufferers, I 
heard, was in a hospital for some time. My 
other companion had his eye gouged terribly, 
and I fancy that he will never visit that town 
again. Apart from the “timber” custom, which, 
I understand, is now practised in other com- 
munities also, these two States are good beg- 
ging districts. There are plenty of tramps within 
their boundaries, and when “the eagles are ga- 
thered together,” the carcass to be preyed upon 
is not far away. The other States of the East 
have so much in common with those already 
described that little need be said of them. Chi- 
cago, however, deserves a paragraph. This city, 
although troubled with hundreds of tramps, 
and noted for its generosity, is nevertheless a 
terror to evil-doers in this, that its policemen 
handle beggars according to law whenever 
they can catch them. Instead of the tiresomely 
reiterated “Get out!” and the brutal club- 
swinging in New York, one gets accustomed 
in Chicago to “thirty days in the Bridewell.” 
I know this to be true, for I have been in Chi- 
cago as a tramp for days at a time, and have 
investigated every phase of tramp life in the 
city. Of course there are thousands of cases 
where the beggar is not caught, but I main- 
tain that when he is found, he is given a lesson 
almost as valuable as the one over in Indiana. 
The cities in the East which the vagabond 
considers his own are New York (“ York”), 
Philadelphia (“ Phillie”), Buffalo, Boston, Bal- 
timore, Chicago (here he is very often de- 
ceived), Detroit (another place where he is 
deceived), and Cincinnati. 

Just a word about the Eastern tramp himself. 
His language is a slang as nearly English as 
possible. Some words, however, would not be 
understood anywhere outside of the clan. His 
personal traits are great conceit, cleverness, 
and a viciousness which, although correspond- 
ing in the main to the same in other parts of 
the country, is nevertheless a little more refined, 
if I may use that word, than elsewhere. The 
number of his class it is difficult to determine 
definitely, but I believe that he and his com- 
panions are many thousands strong. His earn- 
ings, so far as my eight months’ experience 
justify me in judging, range from fifty cents 
to over two dollars a day, besides food, pro- 
vided he begs steadily. I know from personal 
experience that an intelligent beggar can aver- 
age the above amount in cities, and sometimes 
in smaller towns. 
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THE WEST. 


VAGABONDAGE in this part of the country is 
composed principally of “blanket-stiffs,” “ ex- 
prushuns,” “ gay-cats,” and a small number of 
recognized tramps who, however, belong to 
none of the foregoing classes, and are known 
simply as “Westerners.” The blanket-stifis 
are men (or sometimes women) who walk, or 
“ drill,” as they say, from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco about twice a year, begging their 
way from ranch to ranch, and always carrying 
their blankets with them. The ex-prushuns are 
young fellows who have served their appren- 
ticeship as kids in the East, and are in the 
West “looking for revenge”; 7. ¢., seeking 
some kid whom they can press into their service, 
and compel to beg for them. The gay-cats are 
men who wi// work for “very good money,” 
and are usually in the West in the autumn to 
take advantage of the high wages offered to 
laborers during the harvest season. The West- 
erners have no unique position, and resemble 
the Easterner, except that they as well as the 
majority of other Western.rovers drink alcohol, 
diluted in a little water, in preference to other 
liquors. On this account, and also because 
Western tramps very often look down upon 
Eastern roadsters as “tenderfeet,” there is not 
that brotherly feeling between the East and 
the West in vagrancy that one might expect. 
The Easterners think the Western brethren too 
rough and wild, while the latter think the former 
too tame. However, there is a continual inter- 
course kept up by the passing of Westerners to 
the East, and vice versa, and when neither party 
is intoxicated, the quarrel seldom assumes very 
dangerous proportions. 

Of the States in the Western district, I think 
that Illinois, lowa,Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, Washington, and a part of California are 
the best for tramps. Illinois is thought espe- 
cially well of by vagabonds because of its 
“good” railroads. The Illinois Central, for in- 
stance, is known the country over as the best for 
a journey south, and I have known tramps to 
travel from New York city to Chicago, and go 
south by this line rather than start from New 
York direct for New Orleans. The “C. B. & Q.” 
is also a great “snap”; in fact, so much so that, 
when I was on the road, it was called “ the 
bums’ line.” In Nebraska, where the “ Q.” be- 
comes the “ B. & M. R.,” the lines are more 
tightly drawn, and it behooves a roadster to 
take to the trucks if he is anxious to make good 
time. Truck-riding is necessary almost every- 
where west of the Mississippi. Of course one 
can “fool around” freight-trains, but he is 
liable to be knocked off when the train is at 
full speed, and unless this occurs on the Des- 
ert, or where the ground is rather soft, it may 


prove dangerous. I once attempted to ride a 
“ freight ” on the Southern Pacific road, and it 
was the hardest experience I ever encountered. 
I hung on to the side of a cattle-car in order 
to keep out of the brakeman’s way, but he 
eventually found me, and ordered me to get up 
on top. There I was made to turn my pockets 
inside out to convince him that I had no 
money. Being angered that I could not give 
him a dime, he said: “ Well, hit the gravel! 
I can’t carry you on this train.” I told him 
that I would never hit the gravel unless he 
stopped the train. “ You won’t, eh?” he said; 
“ well, now, we’ll see.” So he chased me over 
his train for about fifteen minutes. I dodged 
here and there, and found that I was quite able 
to elude him as long as he alone followed me; 
but soon the “ Con.” appeared, and then the 
chase began in earnest. They finally pressed 
so near that I was compelled to climb down 
the side of a cattle-car. They then tantalized 
me by spitting and swearing. Finally the 
“Con.” climbed down also, and stepped on my 
fingers, so I had to let go. Fortunately, the 
train was slackening its speed just then,—TI 
really think the engineer had a hand in the mat- 
ter, for he is usually a good fellow,—and I 
got off safely enough. But I had to “ drill” 
twenty miles that afternoon without a bite to eat 
or a drink of water. In the far West after that 
experience I always made use of the trucks. 

Iowa is usually liked very much by road- 
sters, but its temperance principles are thor- 
oughly hated, as are also those of Kansas. It 
is needless to say, however, that in the river 
towns a tramp can usually have all the liquor 
he can stand. I was in Burlington once when 
there was a Grand Army celebration, which 
the tramps were attending (!) in full force; 
and the amount of “booze” that flowed was 
something astounding for a “dry” State. 
Nearly every vagrant that I met had a bottle, 
and when I asked where it came from, I was 
directed to an open saloon! A great fad in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and Kansas is to beg from the 
hotels. I have received hospitality in these 
places when I could get absolutely nothing at 
the private houses. This is especially true when 
the cook is a negro. He will almost always 
give a beggar a “ set down” (square meal), and 
sometimes he will include a bundle of food 
“ for the journey.” Still another fad when I 
knew the country was to call at the peniten- 
tiaries for clothes. I saw one fellow go into 
Fort Madison “pen” (Iowa) one day with 
clothes not only tattered and torn, but infested 
with vermin. When he returned, I hardly knew 
him, he was so well dressed. Stillwater Peni- 
tentiary in Minnesota also had a notoriety for 
benevolence of this sort, but I cannot affirm 
this by personal observation. 
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Wisconsin, although not exactly unfriendly to 
tramps, is nevertheless a “ poor” State, because 
it has no very large city, and is peopled largely 
by New-Englanders. Milwaukee is perhaps 
the best place for a beggar. The Germans will 
give him all the beer he wants, and feed him 
well besides, for they are the most unwisely 
generous people in this country. Where they 
have a settlement, a tramp can thrive almost 
beyond description. For instance, in Mil- 
waukee, as in other Wisconsin towns, he can 
“batter” for breakfast successfully from six 
o’clock until eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and is everywhere sure of a cup of coffee. I 
once attempted in Milwaukee to see just how 
many dinners I could get inside the ordinary 
dinner-time, and after an hour and a half 
of rather lukewarm search, I returned to the 
“ hang-out ” with three bundles of food, besides 
three dinners which had already been disposed 
of. I could have continued my dining indefi- 
nitely, had my capacity continued. 

San Francisco and Denver are the main 
dependence of tramps in the West. If one 
meets a westward-bound beggar beyond the 
Mississippi, he may usually infer that the man 
is on his way to Denver; and if he is found on 
the other side of that city, and still westward 
bound, his destination is almost sure to be 
“Frisco,” or at least Salt Lake City, which is 
also a popular “hang-out.” Denver has a 
rather difficult task to perform, for the city is 
really a junction from which tramps start on 
their travels in various directions, and conse- 
quently the people have more than their share 
of beggars to feed. I have met in the city, at 
one time, as many as 150 bona-fide tramps, and 
every one had been in the town for over.a week. 
The people, however, do not seem to feel the 
burden of this riff-raff addition to the popula- 
tion; at any rate, they befriend it most kindly. 
They seem especially willing to give money. I 
once knew a kid, or prushun, who averaged in 
Denver nearly three dollars a day for almost a 
week, by standing in front of shops and “ bat- 
tering” the ladies as they passed in and out. 
He was a handsome child, and this, of course, 
must be taken into consideration, for his suc- 
cess was really phenomenal. 

“ Frisco” is even better than Denver, furnish- 
ing districts in which tramps can thrive and re- 
main for a longer time unmolested. There are 
more low lodging-houses, saloons, and dives; 
and there is also here a large native class whose 
character is not much higher than that of the 
tramp himself, so that he is lost among them — 
often to his own advantage. This difficulty of 
identification is a help to roadsters, for there is 
nothing that pleases and helps them so much as 
to be considered “town bums,” the latter being 
allowed privileges which are denied to strangers. 
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In the estimation of the tramp the West does 
not rank with the East. The railroads are not 
so “good”; there are fewer cities; even the 
towns are too far apart; in some districts the 
people are too poor; and taking the country 
as a whole, the inhabitants are by no means so 
generous. I doubt whether the average gains 
of Western beggars amount to more than 
twenty-five cents a day. In “ Frisco” and Den- 
ver, as well as in a few other large towns, beg- 
ging is of course much more remunerative, but 
in the rural parts the average wage of a beggar 
is even below twenty cents a day, besides food; 
at least, this is the result of my observation. 
In general the Western tramp is rough, often 
kind-hearted, wild and reckless; he always 
has his razor with him, and will “cut” when- 
ever there is provocation. The “blanket-stiff” 
is perhaps the least violent of all; his long 
walking-tours seem to quiet his passion some- 
what, and overcome his naturally wild ten- 
dencies. The “ex-prushun” is exactly the dp- 
posite, and I know of no roadster so cruel and 
mean to the weak as this young fellow, who is, 
after all, only a graduated kid. This is not so 
surprising, however, when one recollects that 
for years he has been subject to the whims and 
passions of various ‘‘jockers,” or protectors, and 
naturally enough, when released from his bon- 
dage, he is only too likely to wreak his pent- 
up feelings on the nearest victim. After a year 
or two of Western life he either subsides and 
returns to the East, or becomes more intimately 
connected with the true criminal class, and 
attempts to do “ crooked work.” Several of the 
most notorious and successful thieves have 
been ex-prushuns. 

Just how many tramps there are in the West it 
is even more difficult to decide than inthe East, 
because they are scattered over such wide terri- 
tory. Experience makes me believe, however, 
that there are fully half as many voluntary 
idlers in this part of the country as in the East. 
And the great majority of them, I fear, are even 
more irreclaimable than their comrades in other 
communities. They laugh at law, sneer at mo- 
rality, and give free rein to appetite. Because 
of this many of them never reach middle age. 


THE SOUTH. 


Tramp life here has its own peculiarities. 
There are white loafers known as “ hoboes,” 
which is the general technical term among white 
tramps everywhere, and there are the “ shinies,” 
who are negroes. The oad part of it all is that 
these two classes hardly know each other: 
not that they hate each other or have any color 
line, but simply that they apparently cannot 
associate together with profit. The hobo seems 
to do better when traveling only with hoboes, 
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and the shiny lives much more comfortably in 
his own clan. My explanation of this fact is 
this: both parties have learned by experience 
that alms are much more generously given to 
a white man when alone than when incompany 
with a negro. This, of course, does not apply 
anywhere but in the South, for a colored tramp 
is just as well treated in the East and West as 
a white one. 

My knowledge of the shinies is very meager, 
for I was compelled to travel as a hobo when 
studying vagrancy in the South, and I have 
never met a member of that class who knew 
very much about his negro confréres. From all 
that I can gather, however, I think that they 
resemble very closely the gay-cats, for they do 
work now and then, although their being on 
the road is usually quite voluntary, unless their 
natural laziness can be considered as a force 
impelling them into trampdom. Their dia- 
lect is as different from the usual tramp lingo 
a® black from white, and I have never been 
able to master its orthography. 

As the South in the main is only skimmed 
over by most white tramps, and as a few cities 
represent the true strongholds of vagrancy, it 
is unnecessary to give any detailed account of 
this region. Besides, it is only in winter that 
many tramps, excepting, of course, the shinies, 
are found here, and consequently there is not 
very much to describe, for they go into this 
part of the country principally to “rest up,” 
and shun the cold weather prevalent in other 
districts. The chief destinations of wandering 
beggars in the South are New Orleans, St. Au- 
gustine, Jacksonville, Tallahassee, and Atlanta. 
Several towns in Texas are also popular “rest- 
ing-places,” but usually the tramps in Texas 
have begged their money in other States, and 
are there principally for “ a great slopping-up,” 
for which dissipation Texas furnishes much 
more suitable accommodations than any other 
State in the Union. The usual time for Eastern 
and Western tramps to start south is in October. 
During this month large squads of vagabonds 
will be found traveling toward “Orleans.” I 
once was on an Illinois Central freight-train 
when seventy-three tramps were fellow-pas- 
sengers, and nearly every one was bound for 
either Florida or Louisiana. These two States 
may almost be called the South so far as ho- 
boes are concerned. New Orleans is especially 
a tramp-nest, and ranks second to New York 
in hospitality, according to my experience. In 
the older part of the town one can find beg- 
gars of almost every nationality, and its low 
dives are often supported by the visiting knights 
of the road. Begging, as they do, very fair sums 
of money, and being only too willing to spend 
it quickly, they afford these innkeepers of the 
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baser sort very fair rewards for keeping up 
their miserable “ hotels.” A well-trained beg- 
gar can very often average a dollar a day in 
New Orleans if he begs diligently. But he 
must be careful not to be arrested, for the jails 
in the South are man-killing holes in many and 
many an instance. Even in the East and West 
several of the county prisons are bad enough, 
but they cannot compare in filth to some of the 
miserable cells of the South. 

Jacksonville and St. Augustine are good 
“ hang-outs ” for tramps, and in the winter such 
visitors are very numerous. They make a very 
decent living off the transient tourists at these 
winter resorts. But success is so short and 
precarious there that many hoboes prefer New 
Orleans, on account of its steadier character, 
and seldom visit the other towns. Besides, to 
“batter” around the hotels in St. Augustine 
one should be respectably clad, and polite in 
manner and bearing, which, in most cases, in- 
volves far too much trouble. 

The most generous people in the South are the 
poor, but not the negro poor, who, according to 
my experience, are by no means large-hearted. 
Take them in the East or West, and they are 
friendly enough, but on their native heath they 
are, as a rule, stingy. I have received much 
more hospitality from the “ poor whites ” than 
from any other people. The negroes, when I 
asked them for something to eat, would say: 
“Oh, go and ask the Missis. I can’t give youany- 
thing”; and when I would call upon the “ Mis- 
sis,” she was not to beseen. But the “poor white” 
would invite me into his shanty, and treat me as 
well as was in his power. It was not much, I 
must admit; but the spirit was willing though the 
pantry was nearly empty. In West Virginia, for 
instance, I have been entertained by some of the 
“hill people” in their log houses in the most 
hospitable manner. The obvious reason of this 
is a scarcity of tramps; when they are few, gen- 
erosity is great, and the few get the benefit. 

If the students of this particular phase of 
sociology will only look minutely and person- 
ally into the conditions under which trampdom 
thrives and increases in our country, Barcas’s 
map may yet become famous. Charles Godfrey 
Leland once wrote an article entitled “ Wanted, 
Sign-Posts for Ginx’s Baby.” It wouldseem that 
his prayer has been answered, and that this un- 
wanted, unprovided-for member of society has 
found his way through forest and mountains, 
over rivers and prairies, till now he knows the 
country far better than the philanthropist who 
would gladly get on his track. If thistopographi- 
cal survey shall serve to bring him nearer what 
should be, and what I amconvinced aims to be, 
a source of betterment for him, Barcas will not 


have lived in vain. 
Josiah Flynt. 





FAREWELL 


WE lingered at Domo d’Ossola— 

Like a last, reluctant guest— 

Where the gray-green tide of Italy 
Flows up to a snowy crest. 


The world from that Alpine shoulder 
Yearns toward the Lombard plain— 

The hearts that come, with rapture, 
The hearts that go, with pain. 


Afar were the frets of Milan; 
Below, the enchanted lakes ; 
And—was it the mist of the evening, 
Or the mist that the memory makes? 


We gave to the pale horizon 
The Naples that evening gives; 
We reckoned where Rome lies buried, 
And we felt where Florence lives. 


And as Hope bends low at parting 
For a death-remembered tone, 

We searched the land that Beauty 
And Love have made their own. 


We would take of her hair some ringlet, 
Some keepsake from her breast, 
And catch of her plaintive music 
The strain that is tenderest. 


So we strolled in the yellow gloaming 
(Our speech with musing still) 

Till the noise of the militant village 
Fell faint on Calvary Hill. 


And scarcely our mood was broken 
Of near-impending loss 

To find at the bend of the pathway 
A station of the Cross. 


And up through the green aisle climbing 
(Each shrine like a counted bead), 
We heard from above the swaying 
And mystical chant of the creed. 


TO ITALY. 


Then the dead seemed the only living, 
And the real seemed the wraith, 

And we yielded ourselves to the vision 
We saw with the eye of Faith. 


Then she said, “ Let us go no farther: 
’T is fit that we make farewell 

While forest and lake and mountain 
Are under the vesper spell.” 


As we rested, the leafy silence 
Broke like a cloud at play, 

And a browned and burdened woman 
Passed, singing, down the way. 


’T was a song of health and labor,— 
Of childlike gladness, blent 
With the patience of the toiler 
That tyrants call content. 


“ Nay, this is the word we have waited,” 
I said, “that a year and a sea 
From now, in our doom of exile 
Shall echo of Italy.” 


Just then what a burst from the bosquet — 
As a bird might have found its soul ! 

And each by the halt of the heart-throb 
Knew ’t was the rossignol. 


Then we drew to each other néarer 
And drank at the gray wall’s verge 
The sad, sweet song of Jovers,— 
Their passion and their dirge. 


And the carol of Toil below us, 
And the pean of Prayer above, 
Were naught to the song of Sorrow, 
For under the sorrow was Love. 


Alas! for the dear remembrance 
We chose for our amulet: 

The one that is left to keep it — 
Ah, how can he forget ? 


Robert Underwood Johnson, 
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S one of the aides 

of President Jef- 

ferson Davis, I left 

Richmond with him 

and his cabinet on 

April 2, 1865, the 

night of evacuation, 

andaccompanied him 

through Virginia, the 

Carolinas, and Geor- 

gia, until his capture. 

Except Lieutenant Barnwell, I was the only 

one of the party who escaped. After our sur- 

prise, I was guarded by a trooper, a German, 

who had appropriated my horse and most of 

my belongings. I determined, if possible, to 

escape; but after witnessing Mr. Davis’s un- 

successful attempt, I was doubtful of success. 

However, I consulted him, and he advised me 

to try. Taking my guard aside, I asked him, 

by signs (for he could speak little or no Eng- 

lish), to accompany me outside the picket-line 

to the swamp, showing him at the same time 

a twenty-dollar gold piece. He took it, tried 

the weight of it in his hands, and put it be- 

tween his teeth. Fully satisfied that it was not 

spurious, he escorted me with his carbine to 

the stream, the banks of which were lined with 

a few straggling alder-bushes and thick saw- 

grass. I motioned him to return to camp, only 

a few rods distant. He shook his head, say- 

ing, “ Vein, nein.” I gave him another twenty- 

dollar gold piece; he chinked them together, 

and held up two fingers. I turned my pockets 

inside out, and then, satisfied that I had no 
more, he left me. 

Creeping a little farther into the swamp, I 
lay concealed for about three hours in the 
most painful position, sometimes moving a 
few yards almost ventre a terre to escape no- 
tice; for I was within hearing of the camps on 
each side of the stream, and often when the 
soldiers came down for water, or to water 
their horses, I was within a few yards of them. 
Some two hours or more passed thus before 
the party moved. The wagons left first, then 
the bugles sounded, and the president started 
on one of his carriage-horses, followed by his 
staff and a squadron of the enemy. Shortly 
after their departure I saw some one leading 
two abandoned horses into the swamp, and 
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recognized Lieutenant Barnwell of our escort. 
Secreting the horses, we picked up from the 
debris of the camp parts of two saddles and 
bridles, and with some patching and tying 
fitted out our horses, as sad and war-worn 
animals as ever man bestrode. Though hungry 
and tired, we gave the remains of the camp 
provisions to a Mr. Fenn for dinner. He rec- 
ommended us to Widow Paulk’s, ten miles 
distant, an old lady rich in cattle alone. 

The day after my escape, I met Judah P. 
Benjamin as M. Bonfals, a French gentleman 
traveling for information, in a light wagon, 
with Colonel Leovie, who acted as interpreter. 
With goggles on, his beard grown, a hat well 
over his face, and a large cloak hiding his 
figure, no one would have recognized him as 
the late secretary of state of the Confederacy. 
I told him of the capture of Mr. Davis and 
his party, and made an engagement to meet 
him near Madison, Florida, and there decide 
upon our future movements. He was anxious 
to push on, and left us to follow more leisurely, 
passing as paroled soldiers returning home. 
For the next three days we traveled as fast as 
our poor horses would permit, leading or 
driving them; for even if they had been strong 
enough, their backs were in such a condition 
that we could not ride. We held on to them 
simply in the hope that we might be able 
to dispose of them or exchange them to ad- 
vantage; but we finally were forced to aban- 
don one. 

On the 13th we passed through Valdosta, 
the first place since leaving Washington, in 
upper Georgia, in which we were able to 
purchase anything. Here I secured two hick- 
ory shirts and a pair of socks, a most wel- 
come addition to my outfit; for, except what I 
stood in, I had left all my baggage behind. 
Near Valdosta we found Mr. Osborne Barn- 
well, an uncle of my young friend, a refugee 
from the coast of South Carolina, where he 
had lost a beautiful estate, surrounded with 
all the comforts and elegances which wealth 
and a refined taste could offer. Here in the 
pine forests, as far as possible from the paths 
of war, and almost outside of civilization, he 
had brought his family of ladies and children, 
and with the aid of his servants, most of whom 
had followed him, had built with a few tools 
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a rough log cabin with six or eight rooms, but 
without nails, screws, bolts, or glass—almost 
as primitive a building as Robinson Crusoe’s. 
But, in spite of all drawbacks, the ingenuity and 
deft hands of the ladies had given to the prem- 
ises an air of comfort and refinement that was 
most refreshing. Here I rested two days, en- 
joying the company of this charming family, 
with whom Lieutenant Barnwell remained. 
On the 15th I crossed into Florida, and rode 
to General Finnegan’s, near Madison. Here I 
met General Breckinridge, the late secretary 
of war of the Confederacy, alias Colonel Ca- 
bell, and his aide, Colonel Wilson—a pleas- 
ant encounter for both parties. Mr. Benjamin 
had been in the neighborhood, but, hearing 
that the enemy were in Madison, had gone off 
at a tangent. We were fully posted as to the 
different routes to the seaboard by General 
Finnegan, and discussed with him the most 
feasible way of leaving the country. I inclined 
to the eastern coast, and this was decided on. 
I exchanged my remaining horse with General 
Finnegan for a better, giving him fifty dollars 
to boot. Leaving Madison, we crossed the 
Suwanee River at Moody’s Ferry, and took 
the old St. Augustine road, but seldom trav- 
eled in late years, as it leads through a pine 
wilderness, and there is one stretch of twenty 
miles with only water of bad quality, at the 
Diable Sinks. I rode out of my way some fif- 
teen miles to Mr. Yulee’s, formerly senator of 
the United States, and afterward Confederate 
senator, hoping to meet Mr. Benjamin; but he 
was too wily to be found at the house of a 
friend. Mr. Yulee was absent on my arrival, 
but Mrs. Yulee, a charming lady, and one of 
a noted family of beautiful women, welcomed 
me heartily. Mr. Yulee returned during the 
night from Jacksonville, and gave me the 
first news of what was going on in the world 
that I had had for nearly a month, including 
the information that Mr. Davis and party had 
reached Hilton Head on their way north. 

Another day’s ride brought us to the house of 
the brothers William and Samuel Owens, two 
wealthy and hospitable gentlemen,near Orange 
Lake. Here I rejoined General Breckinridge, 
and we were advised to secure the services 
and experience of Captain Dickinson. We 
sent to Waldo for him, and a most valuable 
friend he proved. During the war he had ren- 
dered notable services; among others he had 
surprised and captured the United States gun- 
boat Columbine on the St. John’s River, one 
of whose small boats he had retained, and kept 
concealed near the banks of the river. This 
boat with two of his best men he now put at 
our disposal, with orders to meet us on the 
upper St. John. 

We now passed through a much more in- 
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teresting country than the two or three hun- 
dred miles of pines we had just traversed. It 
was better watered, the forests were more di- 
versified with varied species, occasionally thick- 
ets or hummocks were met with, and later these 
gave place to swamps and everglades with a 
tropical vegetation. The road led by Silver 
Spring, the clear and crystal waters of which 
show at the depth of hundreds of feet almost 
as distinctly as though seen through air. 

We traveled incognito, known only to good 
friends, who sent us stage by stage from one 
to another, and by all we were welcomed most 
kindly. Besides those mentioned, I recall with 
gratitude the names of Judge Dawkins, Mr. 
Mann, Colonel Summers, Major Stork, all of 
whom overwhelmed us with kindness, offering 
us of everything they had. Of money they 
were as bare as ourselves, for Confederate cur- 
rency had disappeared as suddenly as snow 
before a warm sun, and greenbacks were as 
yet unknown. Before leaving our friends, we 
laid in a three weeks’ supply of stores, for we 
could not depend upon obtaining any further 
south. 

On May 25 we struck the St. John’s River 
at Fort Butler, opposite Volusia, where we met 
Russell and O’Toole, two of Dickinson’s com- 
mand, in charge of the boat; and two most 
valuable and trustworthy comrades they proved 
to be, either in camp or in the boat, as hunters 
or fishermen. The boat was a man-of-war’s 
small four-oared gig; her outfit was scanty, but 
what was necessary we rapidly improvised. 
Here General Breckinridge and I gave our 
horses to our companions, and thus ended my 
long ride of a thousand or more miles from 
Virginia. 

Stowing our supplies away, we bade good- 
by to our friends, and started up the river with 
a fair wind. Our party consisted of General 
Breckinridge; his aide, Colonel Wilson of Ken- 
tucky; the general’s servant, Tom, who had 
been with him all through the war; besides 
Russell, O’Toole, and I—-six in all. With our 
stores, arms, etc., it was a tight fit to get into 
the boat; there was no room to lie down or 
to stretch. At night we landed, and, like old 
campaigners, were soon comfortable. But at 
midnight the rain came down in bucketfuls, 
and continued till nearly morning; and not- 
withstanding every effort, a large portion of 
our supplies were soaked and rendered worth- 
less, and, what was worse, some of our pow- 
der shared the same fate. 

Morning broke on a thoroughly drenched 
and unhappy company; but a little rum and 
water, with a corn-dodger and the rising sun, 
soon stirred us, and with a fair wind we made a 
good day’s run, some thirty-five miles. Except 
the ruins of two huts, there was no sign that a 
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human being had ever visited these waters, for 
the war and the occasional visit of a gunboat 
had driven off the few settlers. The river grad- 
ually became narrower and more tortuous as 
we approached its head waters. The banks are 
generally low, with a few sandy elevations, 
thickly wooded or swampy. Occasionally we 
passed a small opening, or savanna, on which 
were sometimes feeding a herd of wild cattle 
and deer; at the latter we had several pot- 
shots, all wide. Alligators, as immovable as the 
logs on which they rested, could be counted by 
hundreds, and of all sizes up to twelve or fifteen 
feet. Occasionally, as we passed uncomforta- 
bly near, we could not resist, even with our 
scant supply of ammunition, giving thema little 
cold lead between the head and shoulders, the 
only vulnerable place. With a fair wind we 
sailed the twelve miles across Lake Monroe, 
a pretty sheet of water, the deserted huts of 
Enterprise and Mellonville oneachside. Above 
the lake the river became still narrower and 
more tortuous, dividing sometimes into nu- 
merous branches, most of which proved to be 
mere cu/s-de-sac. The-long moss, reaching 
from the overhanging branches to the water, 
gave to the surroundings a most weird and 
funereal aspect. 

On May 29 we reached Lake Harney, 
whence we determined to make the portage to 
Indian River. O’Toole was sent to look for 
some means of moving our boat. He returned 
next day with two small black bulls yoked to 
a pair of wheels such as are used by lumbermen. 
Their owner was a compound of Caucasian, 
African, and Indian, with the shrewdness of the 
white, the good temper of the negro, and the 
indolence of the red man. He was at first exor- 
bitant in his demands, but a little money, some 
tobacco, and a spare fowling-piece made him 
happy, and he was ready to let us drive his 
beasts to the end of the peninsula. It required 
some skill to mount the boat securely on the 
wheels and to guard against any upsets or col- 
lisions, for our escape depended upon carrying 
it safely across. 

The next morning we made an early start. 
Our course was an easterly one, through a 
roadless, flat, sandy pine-barren, with occa- 
sional thicket and swamp. From the word 
“go” trouble with the bulls began. Their 
owner seemed to think that in furnishing them 
he had fulfilled his part of the contract. They 
would neither “ gee ” nor “haw”; if one started 
ahead, the other would go astern. If by acci- 
dent they started ahead together, they would 
certainly bring up with their heads on each 
side of a tree. Occasionally they would lie 
down in a pool to get rid of the flies, and only 
by the most vigorous prodding could they be 
induced to move. 
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Paul, the owner, would loiter in the rear, but 
was always on hand when we halted for meals. 
Finally we told him, “ No work, no grub; no 
drive bulls, no tobacco.”” This roused him to 
help us. Two days were thus occupied in cover- 
ing eighteen miles. It would have been less 
labor to have tied the beasts, put them into the 
boat, and hauled it across the portage. The 
weather was intensely hot, and our time was 
made miserable by day with sand-flies, and by 
night with mosquitos. 

The waters of Indian River were a most wel- 
come sight, and we hoped that most of our 
troubles were over. Paul and his bulls of 
Bashan were gladly dismissed to the wilder- 
ness. Our first care was to make good any de- 
fects in our boat: some leaks were stopped 
by a little calking and pitching. Already our 
supply of provisions began to give us anxiety : 
only bacon and sweet potatoes remained. The 
meal was wet and worthless, and, what was 
worse, all our salt had dissolved. However, 
with the waters alive with fish, and some game 
on shore, we hoped to pull through. 

We reached Indian River, or lagoon, oppo- 
site Cape Carnaveral. It extends along nearly 
the entire eastern coast of Florida, varying in 
width from three to six miles, and is separated 
from the Atlantic by a narrow sand ridge, 
which is pierced at different points by shifting 
inlets. It is very shoal, so much so that we 
were obliged to haul our boat out nearly half 
a mile before she would float, and the water is 
teeming with stingarees, sword-fish, crabs, etc. 
But once afloat, we headed to the southward 
with a fair wind. 

For four days we continued to make good 
progress, taking advantage of every fair wind 
by night as well as by day. Here, as on the St. 
John’s River, the samescene of desolation as far 
as human beings were concerned was presented. 
We passed a few deserted cabins, around 
which we were able to obtain a few cocoanuts 
and watermelons, a most welcome addition to 
our slim commissariat. Unfortunately, oranges 
were not in season. Whenever the breeze left 
us, the heat was almost suffocating ; there was 
no escape from it. If. we landed, and sought 
any shade, the mosquitos would drive us at 
once to the glare of the sun. When sleeping 
on shore, the best protection was to bury our- 
selves in the sand, with cap drawn down over 
the head (my buckskin gauntlets proved in- 
valuable) ; if in the boat, to wrap the sail or 
tarpaulin around us. Besides this plague, sand- 
flies, gnats, swamp-flies, ants, and other insects 
abounded. Thelittle black ant is especially bold 
and warlike. If,in making our beds in the sand, 
we disturbed one of their hives, they would 
rally in thousands to the attack, and the only 
safety was in a hasty shake and change of resi- 
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dence. Passing Indian River inlet, the river 
broadens, and there is a thirty-mile straight- 
away course to Gilbert’s Bar, or Old Inlet, 
now closed; then begin the Juniper Narrows, 
where the channel is crooked, narrow, and 
often almost closed by the dense growth of 
mangroves, juniper, saw-grass, etc., making a 
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we might be called upon to use at any time. 
Very fortunately for us, it was the time of the 
year when the green turtle deposits its eggs. 
Russell and O’Toole were old beach-combers, 
and had hunted eggs before. Sharpening a 
stick, they pressed it into the sand as they 
walked along, and wherever it entered easily 
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jungle that only a water-snake could pene- 
trate. Several times we lost our reckoning, and 
had to retreat, and take a fresh start; an en- 
tire day was lost in these everglades, which 
extend across the entire peninsula, Finally, by 
good luck, we stumbled on a short “ haulover” 
to the sea, and determined at once to take ad- 
vantage of it, and to run our boat across and 
launch her in the Atlantic. A short half-mile 
over the sand-dunes, and we were clear of the 
swamps and marshes of Indian River, and 
were reveling in the Atlantic, free, at least for 
a time, from mosquitos, which had punctured 
and bled us for the last three weeks. 

On Sunday, June 4, we passed Jupiter Inlet, 
with nothing in sight. The lighthouse had 
been destroyed the first year of the war. From 
this point we had determined to cross Florida 
Channel to the Bahamas, about eighty miles ; 
but the wind was ahead, and we could do 
nothing but work slowly to the southward, wait- 
ing for a slant. It was of course a desperate 
venture to cross this distance in a small open 
boat, which even a moderate sea would 
swamp. Our provisions now became a very 
serious question. As I have said, we had lost 
all the meal, and the sweet potatoes, our next 
mainstay, were sufficient only: for two days 
more. We had but little more ammunition 
than was necessary for our revolvers, and these 
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they would dig. After some hours’ search we 
were successful in finding a nest which had not 
been destroyed, and I do not think prospectors 
were ever more gladdened by the sight of “ the 
yellow” than we were at our find. The green 
turtle’s egg is about the size of a walnut, with 
a white skin like parchment that you can tear 
but not break. The yolk will cook hard, but 
the longer you boil the egg the softer the white 
becomes. The flavor is not unpleasant, and 
for the first two days we enjoyed them; but 
then we were glad to vary the fare with a few 
shell-fish and even with snails. 

From Cape Carnaveral to Cape Florida 
the coast trends nearly north and south in a 
straight line, so that we could see at a long 
distance anything going up or down the shore. 
Some distance to the southward of Jupiter 
Inlet we saw a steamer coming down, running 
close to the beach to avoid the three- and four- 
knot current of the stream. From her yards 
and general appearance I soon made her out 
to be a cruiser, so we hauled our boat well up 
on the sands, turned it over on its side, and 
went back among the palmettos. When abreast 
of us and not more than a half-mile off, with 
colors flying, we could see the officer of the 
deck and others closely scanning the shore, 
We were in hopes they would look upon our 
boat as flotsam and jetsam, of which there was 
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more or less strewn upon the beach. To our 
great relief, the cruiser passed us, and when 
she was two miles or more to the southward 
we ventured out and approached the boat, but 
the sharp lookout saw us, and, to our astonish- 


ment, the steamer came swinging about, and 
headedup the coast. The question at once arose, 
What was the best course to pursue ? The gen-. 
eral thought we had better take to the bush 
again, and leave the boat, hoping they would 
not disturb it. Colonel Wilson agreed with his 
chief. I told him that since we had been seen, 
the enemy would certainly destroy or carry off 
the boat, and the loss meant, if not starvation, 
at least privation, and no hope of escaping 
from the country. Besides, the mosquitos 
would suck us as dry as Egyptian mummies, 
I proposed that we should meet them half- 
way, in company with Russell and O’Toole, 
who were paroled men, and fortunately had 
their papers with them, and I offered to row 
off and see what was wanted. He agreed, 
and, launching our boat and throwing in two 
buckets of eggs, we pulled out. By this time 
the steamer was abreast of us, and had low- 
ered a boat, which met us half-way. I had one 
oar, and O’Toole the other. To the usual hail 
I paid no attention except to stop rowing. 
A ten-oared cutter with a smart-looking crew 
dashed alongside. The sheen was not yet off 
the lace and buttons of the youngsterin charge. 
With revolver in hand he asked us who we 
were, where we came from, and where we were 
going. “Cap’n,” said I, “please put away 
that-ar pistol; I don’t like the looks of it, and 
I'll tell you all about us. We ’ve been rebs, and 
there ain’t no use saying we were n’t; but 
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TURTLES’ EGGS, 


it’s all up now, and we got home too late to 
put in a crop, so we just made up our minds 
to come down shore and see if we could n’t 
find something. It’s all right, Cap’n; we ’ve 
got our papers. Want to see ’em? Got ’em 
fixed up at Jacksonville.” O’Toole and Rus- 
sell handed him their paroles, which he said 
were all right. He asked for mine. I turned 
my pockets out, looked in my hat, and said: 
“T must er dropped mine in camp, but ’t is 
just the same as theirn.” He asked who was 
ashore. I told him, “ There ’s more of we uns 
b’iling some turtle-eggs for dinner. Cap’n, I ’d 
like to swap some eggs for tobacco or bread.” 
His crew soon produced from the slack of 
their frocks pieces of plug, which they passed 
on board in exchange for our eggs. I told the 
youngster if he ’d come to camp we ’d give 
him as many as he could eat. Our hospitality 
was declined. Among other questions he asked 
if there were any batteries on shore—a bat- 
tery on a beach where there was not a white 
man within a hundred miles! “ Up oars— let 
go forward — let fall — give ’way!” were all 
familiar orders; but never before had they 
sounded so welcome. As they shoved off, the 
coxswain said to the youngster, “ That looks 
like a man-of-war’s gig, sir”; but he paid no 
attention to him. We pulled leisurely ashore, 
watching the cruiser. The boat went up to 
the davits at a run, and she started to the 
southward again. The general was very much 
relieved, for it was a narrow escape. 

The wind still holding to the southward and 
eastward, we could work only slowly to the 
southward, against wind and current. At times 
we suffered greatly for want of water; our 
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usual resource was to dig for it, but often it 
was so brackish and warm that when extreme 
thirst forced its use the consequences were vio- 
lent pains and retchings. One morning we saw 
a few wigwams ashore, and pulled in at once 
and landed. It was a party of Seminoles who 
had come out of the everglades like the bears 
to gather eggs. They received us kindly, and 
we devoured ravenously the remnants of their 
breakfast of fish and ountee. Only the old 
chief spoke a little English. Not more than 
two or three hundred of this once powerful 
and warlike tribe remain in Florida; they 
occupy some islands in this endless swamp to 
the southward of Lake Okeechobee. They 
have but little intercourse with the whites, and 
come out on the coast only at certain seasons 
to fish. We were very anxious to obtain some 
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to escape; but slowly we overhauled her, and 
finally a shot caused her mainsail to drop. As 
we pulled alongside I saw from the dress of 
the crew of three that they were man-of-war’s 
men, and divined that they were deserters. They 
were thoroughly frightened at first, for our 
appearance was not calculated to impress them 
favorably. To our questions they returned eva- 
sive answers or were silent, and finally asked 
by what authority we had overhauledthem, We 
told them that the war was not over so far as we 
were concerned; that they were our prisoners, 
and their boat our prize; that they were both 
deserters and pirates, the punishment of which 
was death; but that under the circumstances we 
would not surrender them to the first cruiser we 
met, but would take their paroles and exchange 
boats. To this they seriously objected. They 














THROUGH A SHALLOW LAGOON. 


provisions from them, but excepting kountee 
they had nothing to spare. This is an esculent 
resembling arrowroot, which they dig, pulver- 
ize, and use as flour. It makes a palatable but 
tough cake, cooked in the ashes, which we 
enjoyed after our long abstinence from bread. 
The old chief took advantage of our eagerness 
for supplies, and determined to replenish his 
powder-horn. Nothing else would do; not even 
an old coat, or fish-hooks, or a cavalry saber 
would tempt him. Powder only he would have 
for their long, heavy small-bore rifles with flint- 
locks, such as Davy Crockett used. We reluc- 
tantly divided with him our very scant supply 
in exchange for some of their flour. We parted 
good friends, after smoking the pipe of peace. 

On the 7th, off New River inlet, we dis- 
covered a small sail standing to the northward. 
The breeze was very light, so we downed our 
sail, got out our oars, and gave chase. The 
stranger stood out to seaward, and endeavored 


were well armed, and although we outnum- 
bered them five to three (not counting Tom), 
still, if they could get the first bead on us the 
chances were about equal. They were desper- 
ate, and not disposed to surrender their boat 
without a tussle. The general and I stepped 
into their boat, and ordered the spokesman and 
leader to go forward. He hesitated a moment, 
and two revolvers looked him in the face. 
Sullenly he obeyed our orders. The general 
said, “ Wilson, disarm that man.” The colo- 
nel, with pistol in hand, told him to hold up 
his hands. He did so while the colonel drew 
from his belt a navy revolver and a sheath- 
knife. The other two made no further show 
of resistance, but handed us their arms. The 
crew disposed of, I made an examination of 
our capture. Unfortunately, her supply of pro- 
visions was very small—only some “salt- 
horse” and hardtack, with a breaker of fresh 
water; and we exchanged part of them for 
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some of our kountee and turtles’ eggs. But it 
was in our new boat that we were particularly 
fortunate : sloop-rigged, not much longer than 
our gig, but with more beam and plenty of free- 
board, decked over to the mast, and well found 
in sails and rigging. After our experience in a 
boat the gunwale of which was not more than 
eighteen inches out of water, we felt that we 
had a craft able to cross the Atlantic. Our 
prisoners, submitting to the inevitable, soon 
made themselves at home in their new boat, 
became more communicative, and wanted 
some information as to the best course by which 
to reach Jacksonville or Savannah. We were 
glad to give them the benefit of our experience, 
and, on parting, handed them their knives 
and two revolvers, for which they were very 
thankful. 

Later we were abreast of Green Turtle Key, 
with wind light and ahead; still, with all these 
drawbacks, we were able to make some pro- 
gress. Our new craft worked and sailed well, 
after a little addition of ballast. Before leav- 
ing the coast, we found it would be neces- 
sary to call at Fort Dallas or some other 
point for supplies. It was running a great 
risk, for we did not know whom we should 
find there, whether friend or foe. But with- 
out at least four or five days’ rations of some 
kind, it would not be safe to attempt the pas- 
sage across the Gulf Stream. However, before 
venturing to do so, we determined to try to re- 
plenish our larder with eggs. Landing on the 
beach, we hunted industriously for some hours, 
literally scratching for a living; but the ground 
had evidently been most effectually gone over 
before, as the tracks of bears proved. A few 
onions, washed from some passing vessel, were 
eagerly devoured. We scanned the washings 
along the strand in vain for anything that 
would satisfy hunger. Nothing remained but 
to make the venture of stopping at the fort. 
This fort, like many others, was established 
during the Seminole war, and at its close was 
abandoned. Itis near the mouth of the Miami 
River, a small stream which serves as an out- 
let to the overflow of the everglades. Its banks 
are crowded to the water’s edge with tropical 
verdure, with many flowering plants and creep- 
ers, all the colors of which are reflected in its 
clear waters. The old barracks were in sight as 
we slowly worked our way against the current. 
Located in a small clearing, with cocoanut- 
trees in the foreground, the white buildings 
made, with a backing of deep green, a very 
pretty picture. We approached cautiously, not 
knowing with what reception we should meet. 
As we neared the small wharf, we found wait- 
ing some twenty or thirty men, of all colors, 
from the pale Yankee to the ebony Congo, all 
armed; a more motley and villainous-looking 
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crew never trod the deck of one of Captain 
Kidd’s ships. We saw at once with whom we 
had to deal — deserters from the army and navy 
of both sides, with a mixture of Spaniards and 
Cubans, outlaws and renegades. A burly vil- 
lain, towering head and shoulders above his 
companions, and whose shaggy black head 
scorned any covering, hailed us in broken Eng- 
lish, and asked who we were. Wreckers, I 
replied ; that we had left our vessel outside, and 
had come in for water and provisions. He 
asked where we had left our vessel, and her 
name, evidently suspicious, which was not 
surprising, for our appearance was certainly 
against us. Our head-gear was unique: the 
general wore a straw hat that flapped over his 
head like the ears of an elephant; Colonel Wil- 
son, an old cavalry cap that had lost its visor; 
another, a turban made of some number 4 duck 
canvas; andall were in ourshirt-sleeves, the col- 
ors of which were as varied as Joseph’s coat. 
I told him we had left her to the northward a 
few miles, that a gunboat had spoken us a few 
hours before, and had overhauled our papers, 
and had found them all right. After a noisy 
powwow we were told to land, that our papers 
might be examined. I said no, but if a canoe 
were sent off, I would let one of our men go 
on shore and buy what we wanted. I was 
determined not to trust our boat within a 
hundred yards of the shore. Finally a canoe 
paddled by two negroes came off, and said no 
one but the captain would be permitted to 
land. O’Toole volunteered to go, but the boat- 
men would not take him, evidently having had 
their orders. I told them to tell their chief that 
we had intended to spend a few pieces of gold 
with them, but since he would not permit it, we 
would go elsewhere for supplies. We got out 
our sweeps, and moved slowly down the river, a 
light breeze helping us. The canoe returned 
to the shore, and soon some fifteen or twenty 
men crowded into four or five canoes and dug- 
outs, and started for us. We prepared for ac- 
tion, determined to give them a warm reception. 
Even Tom looked after his carbine, putting on 
a fresh cap. 

Though outnumbered three to one, still we 
were well under cover in our boat, and could 
rake each canoe as it came up. We deter- 
mined to take all the chances, and to open fire 
as soon as they came within range. I told Rus- 
sell to try a shot at one some distance ahead of 
the others. He broke two paddles on one side 
and hit one man, not a bad beginning. This 
canoe dropped to the rear at once; the occu- 
pants of the others opened fire, but their shooting 
was wild from the motions of their small crafts. 
The general tried and missed; Tom thought he 
could do better than his master, and made a 
good line shot, but short. The general advised 
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husbanding our ammunition until they came 
within easy range. Waiting a little while, Rus- 
sell and the colonel fired together, and the 
bowman in the nearest canoe rolled over, 
nearly upsetting her. They were now evidently 
convinced that we were in earnest, and, after 
giving us an ineffectual volley, paddled to- 
gether to hold a council of war. Soon a single 
canoe with three men started for us with a 
white flag. We hove to, and waited for them 
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insisted that if O’Toole were not brought back 
in two hours, I would speak the first gunboat 
I met, and return with her and have their nest 
of freebooters broken up. Time was important, 
for we had noticed soon after we had started 
down the rivera black column of smoke ascend- 
ing from near the fort, undoubtedly a signal 
to some of their craft in the vicinity to return, 
for I felt convinced that they had other craft 
besides canoes at their disposal; hence their 


EXCHANGING THE BOAT FOR THE SLOOP. 


to approach. When within hail, I asked what 
was wanted. A white man, standing in the 
stern, with two negroes paddling, replied: 

“What did you fire on us for? We are 
friends.” 

“ Friends do not give chase to friends.” 

“ We wanted to find out who you are.” 

*“ T told you who we are, andif youare friends, 
sell us some provisions.” 

“ Come on shore, and you can get what you 
want.” 

Our wants were urgent, and it was necessary, 
if possible, to make some terms with them; but 
it would not be safe to venture near their lair 
again. We told them that if they would bring 
us some supplies we would wait, and pay them 
well in gold. The promise of gold served as a 
bait to secure some concession. After some 
parleying it was agreed that O’Toole should 
go on shore in their canoe, be allowed to pur- 
chase some provisions, and return in two hours. 
The bucaneer thought the time too short, but I 


anxiety to detain us. O’Toole was told to be 
as dumb as an oyster as to ourselves, but wide 
awake as to the designs of our dubious friends. 
The general gave him five eagles for his pur- 
chase, tribute-money. He jumped into the 
canoe, and all returned to the fort. We 
dropped anchor underfoot to await his return, 
keeping a sharp lookout for any strange sail. 
The two hours passed in pleasant surmises as 
to what he would bring off; another half-hour 
passed, and no sign of his return; and we be- 
gan to despair of our anticipated feast, and of 
O’Toole, a bright young Irishman, whose good 
qualities had endeared him to us all. The an- 
chor was up, and slowly with a light breeze 
we drew away from the river, debating what 
should be our next move. The fort was shut 
in by a projecting point, and three or four miles 
had passed when the welcome sight of a canoe 
astern made us heave to. It was O’Toole with 
two negroes, a bag of hard bread, two hams, 
some rusty salt pork, sweet potatoes, fruit, 
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and, most important of all, two breakers of 
water and a keg of New England rum. While 
O’Toole gave us his experience, a ham was cut, 
and a slice between two of hardtack, washed 
down with a jorum of rum and water, with a 
dessert of oranges and bananas, was a feast to 
us more enjoyable than any ever eaten at Del- 
monico’s or the Café Riche. On his arrival on 
shore our ambassador had been taken to the 
quarters of Major Valdez, who claimed to be 
an officer of the Federals, and by him he was 
thoroughly cross-examined. He had heard of 
the breaking up of the Confederacy, but not of 
the capture of Mr. Davis, and was evidently 
skeptical of our story as to being wreckers, and 
connected us in some way with the losing party, 
either as persons of note or a party escaping 
with treasure. However, O’Toole baffled all 
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Darkness and shoal water warned us to anchor. 
We passed an unhappy night fighting mosqui- 
tos. As the sun rose, we saw to the eastward 
a schooner of thirty or forty tons standing down 
toward us with a light wind; no doubt it was 
one from the fort sent in pursuit. Up anchor, 
up sail, out sweeps, and we headed down Bis- 
cayne Bay, a shoal sheet of water between the 
reefs and mainland. The wind rose with the 
sun, and, being to windward, the schooner had 
the benefit of it first, and was fast overhauling 
us. The water was shoaling, which I was not 
sorry to see, for our draft must have been from 
two to three feet less than that of our pursuer, 
and we recognized that our best chance of es- 
cape was by drawing him into shoal water, 
while keeping afloat ourselves. By the color 
and break of the water I saw that we were ap- 
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OVER A CORAL-REEF, 


his queries, and was proof against both blan- 
dishments and threats. He learned what he had 
expected, that they were looking for the return 
of a schooner; hence the smoke signal, and 
the anxiety to detain us as long as possible. It 
was only when he saw us leaving, after waiting 
over two hours, that the major permitted him 
to make a few purchases and rejoin us. 

Night, coming on, found us inside of Key 
Biscayne, the beginning of the system of innu- 
merable keys, or small islands, extending from 
this point to the Tortugas, nearly two hundred 
miles east and west, at the extremity of the 
peninsula. Of coral formation, as soon as it is 
built up to the surface of the water it crumbles 
under the action of the sea and sun. Sea-fowl 
rest upon it, dropping the seed of some marine 
plants, or the hard mangrove is washed ashore 
on it, and its all-embracing roots soon spread 
in every direction; so are formed these keys. 


proaching a part of the bay where the shoals 
appeared to extend nearly across, with narrow 
channels between them like the furrows in a 
plowed field, with occasional openings from 
one channel into another. Some of the shoals 
were just awash, others bare. Ahead was a 
reef on which there appeared but very little 
water. I could see no opening into the chan- 
nel beyond. To attempt to haul by the wind 
on either tack would bring us in 2 few minutes 
under fire of the schooner now coming up hand 
over hand. I ordered the ballast to be thrown 
overboard, and determined, as our only chance, 
to attempt to force her over the reef. She was 
headed for what looked like a little breakwater 
on our port bow. As the ballast went overboard 
we watched the bottom anxiously ; the water 
shoaled rapidly, and the grating of the keel 
over the coral, with that peculiar tremor most 
unpleasant to a seaman under any circum- 
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stances, told us our danger. As the last of the 
ballast went overboard she forged ahead, and 
then brought up. Together we went overboard, 
and sank to our waists in the black, pasty mud, 
through which at intervals branches of rotten 
coral projected, which only served to make the 
bottom more treacherous and difficult to work 
on. Relieved of a half-ton of our weight, our 
sloop forged ahead three or four lengths, and 
then brought up again. We pushed her for- 
ward some distance, but as the.water lessened, 
notwithstanding our efforts, she stopped. 

Looking astern, we saw the schooner com- 
ing up wing and wing, not more than a mile 
distant. Certainly the prospect was blue; but 
one chance was left, to sacrifice everything in 
the boat. Without hesitation, overboard went 
the provisions except a few biscuits; the oars 
were made fast to the main-sheet alongside, 
and a breaker of water, the anchor and chain, 
all spare rope, indeed everything that weighed 
a pound, was dropped alongside, and then, 
three on each side, our shoulders under the 
boat’s bilges, at the word we lifted together, 
and foot by foot moved her forward. Some- 
times the water would deepen a little and re- 
lieve us ; again it would shoal. Between the 
coral-branches we would sink at times to our 
necks in the slime and water, our limbs lacer- 
ated with the sharp projecting points. Fortu- 
nately, the wind helped us; keeping all sail on, 
thus for more than a hundred yards we toiled, un- 
til the water deepened and the reef was passed. 
Wet, foul, bleeding, with hardly strength 
enough to climb into the boat, we were safe at 
last for a time. As we cleared the shoal, the 
schooner hauled by the wind, and opened fire 
from a nine- or twelve-pounder; but we were at 
long range, and the firing was wild. With a fair 
wind we soon opened the distance between us. 

General Breckinridge, thoroughly used up, 
threw himself down in the bottom of the boat ; 
at which Tom, always on the Iookout for his 
master’s comfort, said, “ Marse John, s’pose 
you take a little rum and water.” This pro- 
posal stirred us all. ‘The general rose, saying, 
“ Yes, indeed, Tom, I will; but where is the 
rum?” supposing it had been sacrificed with 
everything else. 

“T sees you pitchin’ eberyt’ing away; I jes 
put this jug in hyar, ’ca’se I lowed you’d want 
some.” 

Opening a locker in the transom, he took out 
the jug. Never was a potion more grateful ; 
we were faint and thirsty, and it acted like a 
charm, and, bringing up on another reef, we 
were ready for another tussle. Fortunately, 
this proved only a short lift. In the mean time 
the schooner had passed through the first reef 
by an opening, as her skipper was undoubtedly 
familiar with these waters. Still another shoal 
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was ahead ; instead of again lifting our sloop 
over it, I hauled by the wind, and stood for 
what looked like an opening to the eastward. 
Our pursuers were on the opposite tack and 
fast approaching; a reef intervened, and when 
abeam, distant about half a mile, they opened 
fire both with their small arms and boat-gun. 
The second shot from the latter was well di- 
rected; it grazed our mast and carried away 
the luff of the mainsail. Several Minié balls 
struck on our sides without penetrating; we 
did not reply, and kept under cover.. When 
abreast of a break in the reef, we up helm, and 
again went off before the wind. The schooner 
was now Satisfied that she could not overhaul 
us, and stood off to the northward. 

Free from our enemy, we were now able 
to take stock of our supplies and determine 
what to do. Our provisions consisted of about 
ten pounds of hard bread, a twenty-gallon 
breaker of water, two thirds full, and three gal- 
lons of rum. Really a fatality appeared to fol- 
low us as regards our commissariat. Beginning 
with our first drenching on the St. John’s, 
every successive supply had been lost, and now 
what we had bought with so much trouble 
yesterday, the sellers compelled us to sacrifice 
to-day. But our first care was to ballast the 
sloop, for without it she was so crank as to be 
unseaworthy. This was not an easy task; the 
shore of all the keys, as well as that of the main- 
land in sight, was low and swampy, and covered 
to the water’s edge with a dense growth of 
mangroves. What made matters worse, we 
were without any ground-tackle. 

At night we were up to Elliott’s Key, and 
anchored by making fast to a sweep shoved 
into the muddy bottom like a shad-pole. When 
the wind went down, the mosquitos came off 
in clouds. We wrapped ourselves in the sails 
from head to feet, with only our nostrils ex- 
posed. At daylight we started again to the 
westward, looking for a dry spot where we 
might land, get ballast, and possibly some 
supplies. A few palm-trees rising from the 
mangroves indicated a spot where we might 
find a little terra firma. Going in as near as 
was prudent, we waded ashore, and found a 
small patch of sand and coral elevated a few 
feet above the everlasting swamp. Some six 
or eight cocoa-palms rose to the height of 
forty or fifty feet, and under their umbrella-like 
tops we could see the bunches of green fruit. It 
was a question how to get at it. Without saying 
a word, Tom went on board the boat, brought 
off a piece of canvas, cut a strip a yard long, 
tied the ends together, and made two holes for 
his big toes. The canvas, stretched between 
his feet, embraced the rough bark so that he 
rapidly ascended. He threw down the green 
nuts, and, cutting through the thick shell, we 
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found about half a pint of milk. The general 
suggested a little milk-punch. All the trees 
were stripped, and what we did not use we 
saved for sea-stores. 

To ballast our sloop was our next care. The 
jib was unbent, the sheet and head were brought 
together and made intoa sack. This was filled 
with sand, and, slung on an oar, was shouldered 
by two and carried on board. 

Leaving us so engaged, the general started 
to try to knock over some of the numerous 
water-fowl in sight. He returned in an hour 
thoroughly used up from his struggles in the 
swamp, but with two pelicans and a white 
crane. In the stomach of one of the first were 
a dozen or more mullet from six to nine inches 
in length, which had evidently just been swal- 
lowed. We cleaned them, and, wrapping them 
in palmetto-leaves, roasted them in the ashes, 
and they proved delicious. Tom took the birds 
in hand, and as he was an old campaigner, who 
had cooked everything from a stalled ox to a 
crow, we had faith in his ability to make them 
palatable. He tried to pick them, but soon 
abandoned it, and skinned them. We lookedon 
anxiously, ready after our first course of fish 
for something more substantial. He broiled 
them, and with a flourish laid one before the 
general on a clean leaf, saying, “I.’s ’feared, 
Marse John, it’s tough as an old muscovy 
drake.” 
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“ Let me try it, Tom.” 

After some exertion he cut off a mouthful, 
while we anxiously awaited the verdict. With- 
out a word he rose and disappeared into the 
bushes. Returning in a few minutes, he told 
Tom to remove the game. His tone and ex- 
pression satisfied us that pelican would not 
keep us from starving. The colonel thought 
the crane might be better, but a taste satisfied 
us that it was no improvement. 

Hungry and tired, it was nearly night before 
we were ready to move, and warned by our 
sanguinary experience of the previous night we 
determined to haul off from the shore as far as 
possible, and get outside the range of the mos- 
quitos. It was now necessary to determine 
upon our future course. We had abandoned 
all hope of reaching the Bahamas, and the 
nearest foreign shore was that of Cuba, distant 
across the Gulf Stream from our present posi- 
tion about two hundred miles, or three or four 
days’ sail, with the winds we might expect at 
this season. With the strictest economy our 
provisions would not last so long. However, 
nearly a month in the swamps and among the 
keys of Florida, in the month of June, had pre- 
pared us to face almost any risk to escape from 
those shores, and it was determined to start in 
the morning for Cuba. Well out in the bay 
we hove to, and passed a fairly comfortable 
night; next day early we started for Czesar’s 
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Canal, a passage between Elliott’s Keyand Key 
Largo. The channel was crooked and puzz- 
ling, leading through a labyrinth of mangrove 
islets, around which the current of the Gulf 
Stream was running like a sluice; we repeatedly 
got aground, when we would jump overboard 
and push off. So we worked all day before we 
were clear of the keys and outside among the 
reefs, which extend three or four miles beyond. 
Waiting again for daylight, we threaded our 
way through them, and with a light breeze 
from the eastward steered south, thankful to 
feel again the pulsating motion of the ocean. 

Several sail and one steamer were in sight 
during the day, but all at a distance. Constant 
exposure had tanned us the color of mahog- 
any, and our legs and feet were swollen and 
blistered from being so much in the salt water, 
and the action of the hot sun on them made 
them excessively painful. Fortunately, but little 
exertion was now necessary, and our only re- 
lief was inlying still, with an impromptu awning 
over us. General Breckinridge took charge 
of the water and rum, doling it out at regular 
intervals, a tot at a time, determined to make 
it last as long as possible. 

Toward evening the wind was hardly strong 
enough to enable us to hold our own against 
the stream. At ten, Carysfort Light was abeam, 
and soon after a dark bank of clouds rising in 
the eastern sky betokened a change of wind 


and weather. Everything was made snug and 
lashed securely, with two reefs in the mainsail, 
and the bonnet taken off the jib. I knew from 
experience what we might expect from summer 


squalls in the straits of Florida. I took the 
helm, the general the sheet, Colonel Wilson 
was stationed by the halyards, Russell and 
O’Toole were prepared to bail. Tom, thor- 
oughly demoralized, was already sitting in the 
bottom of the boat, between the general’s knees. 
The sky was soon completely overcast with 
dark, lowering clouds; the darkness, which 
could almost be felt, was broken every few min- 
utes by lurid streaks of lightning chasing one 
another through black abysses. Fitful gusts of 
wind were the heralds of the coming blast. 
Great drops of rain fell like the scattering fire 
of a skirmish line, and with a roar like a thou- 
sand trumpets we heard the blast coming, giv- 
ing us only time to lower everything and get 
the stern of the boat to it, for our only chance 
was to run with the storm until the rough edge 
was taken off, and then heave to. I cried, “ All 
hands down!” as the gale struck us with the 
force of a thunderbolt, carrying a wall of white 
water with it which burst over us like a cata- 
ract. I thought we were swamped as I clung 
desperately to the tiller, though thrown vio- 
lently against the boom. But after the shock, 
our brave little boat, though half filled, rose 
VoL. XLVII.—16. 
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and shook herself like a spaniel. The mast 
bent like a whip-stick, and I expected to see it 
blown out of her, but, gathering way, we flew 
with the wind. The surface was lashed into 
foam as white as the driven snow. The light- 
ning and artillery of the heavens were inces- 
sant, blinding, and deafening ; involuntarily we 
bowed our heads, utterly helpless. Soon the 
heavens were opened, and the floods came 
down like a waterspout. I knew then that the 
worst of it had passed, and though one fierce 
squall succeeded another, each one was-tamer. 
The deluge, too, helped to beat down the sea. 
To give an order was impossible, for I could 
not be heard ; I could only, during the flashes, 
make signs to Russell and O’Toole to bail. 
Tying themselves and their buckets to the 
thwarts, they went to work, and soon relieved 
her of a heavy load. 

From the general direction of the wind I 
knew without compass or any other guide that 
we were running to the westward, and, I feared, 
were gradually approaching the dreaded reefs, 
where in such a sea our boat would have been 
reduced to match-wood in a little while. ‘There- 
fore, without waiting for the wind or sea to 
moderate, I determined to heave to, hazardous 
asit was to attempt anything of thekind. Giving 
the colonel the helm, I lashed the end of the 
gaff to the boom, and then loosed enough of 
the mainsail to goose-wing it, or make a leg- 
of-mutton sail of it. Then watching for a lull 
or a smooth time, I told him to put the helm 
a-starboard and let her come to on the port 
tack, head to the southward, and at the same 
time I hoisted the sail. She came by the wind 
quickly without shipping a drop of water, but 
as I was securing the halyards the colonel gave 
her too much helm, bringing the wind on the 
other bow, the boom flew round and knocked 
my feet from under me, and overboard I 
went. Fortunately, her way was deadened, and 
as I came up I seized the sheet, and with 
the general’s assistance scrambled on board. 
For twelve hours or more I did not trust the 
helm to any one. The storm passed over to 
the westward with many a departing growl 
and threat. But the wind still blew hoarsely 
from the eastward with frequent gusts against 
the stream, making a heavy, sharp sea. In the 
trough of it the boat was becalmed, but as 
she rose on the crest of the waves even the 
little sail set was as much as she could stand 
up under, and she had to be nursed carefully ; 
forif she had fallen off, one breaker would have 
swamped us, or any accident to sail or spar 
would have been fatal: but like a gull on the 
waters, our brave little craft rose and breasted 
every billow. 

By noon the next day the weather had mod- 
erated sufficiently to make more sail, and the 
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sea went down at the same time. Then, hungry 
and thirsty, Tom was thought of. During the 
gale he had remained in the bottom of the boat 
as motionless as a log. As he was roused up, 
he asked : 

“ Marse John, whar is you, and whar is you 
goin’? ’Fore de Lord, dis nigger never want 
to see a boat again.” 

“ Come, Tom, get us something to drink, 
and see if there is anything left to eat,” said the 
general. But Tom was helpless. 

The general served out a small ration of wa- 
ter and rum, every drop of which was precious. 
Our small store of bread was found soaked, 
but, laid in the sun, it partly dried, and was, if 
not palatable, at least a relief to hungry men. 

During the next two days the weather was 
moderate, and we stood to the southward; 
several sail were in sight, but at a distance. We 
were anxious to speak one even at some risk, 
for our supplies were down to a pint of rum 
in water each day under a tropical sun, ‘with 
two water-soaked biscuits. On the afternoon 
of the second day a brig drifted slowly down 
toward us; we made signals that we wished to 
speak her, and, getting out our sweeps, pulled 
for her. As we neared her, the captain hailed 
and ordered us to keep off. I replied that we 
were shipwrecked men, and only wanted some 
provisions. As we rounded to under his stern, 
we could see that he had all his crew of seven 
or eight men at quarters. He stood on the taff- 
rail with a revolver in hand, his two mates with 
muskets, the cook with a huge tormentor, and 
the crew with handspikes. 

“T tell yoy again, keep off, or I ’Il let fly.” 

“ Captain, we won’t go on board if you will 
give us some provisions ; we are starving.” ~ 

“ Keep off, I tell you. Boys, make ready.” 

One of the mates drew a bead on me; our 
eyes met in a line over the sights on the barrel. 
I held up my right hand. 

“ Will you fire on an unarmed man? Cap- 
tain, you are no sailor, or you would not refuse 
to help shipwrecked men.” 

“ How do I know who you are? And I’ve 
got no grub to spare.” 

“Here is a passenger who is able to pay 
you,” said I, pointing to the general. 

“Yes; I will pay you for anything you let 
us have.” 

The captain now held a consultation with 
his officers, and then said: “I ’ll give you some 
water and bread. I ’ve got nothing else. But 
you must not come alongside.” 

A small keg, or breaker, was thrown over- 
board and picked up, with a bag of fifteen or 
twenty pounds of hardtack. This was the re- 
ception given us by the brig Veptune of Bangor. 
But when the time and place are considered, 
we cannot wonder at the captain’s precautions, 
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for a more piratical-looking party than we never 
sailed the Spanish main. General Breckin- 
ridge, bronzed the color of mahogany, un- 
shaven, with long mustache, wearing a blue 
flannel shirt open at the neck, exposing his broad 
chest, with an old slouch hat, was a typical 
bucaneer. Thankful for what we had received, 
we parted company. Doubtless the captain re- 
ported on his arrival home a blood-curdling 
story of his encounter with pirates off the coast 
of Cuba. 

“‘ Marse John, I thought the war was done. 
Why did n’t you tell dem folks who you was ?” 
queried Tom. The general told Tom they were 
Yankees, and would not believe us. “Is dar any 
Yankees whar you goin’? —’ca’se if dar is, we 
best go back to old Kentucky.” He was made * 
easy on this point, and, with an increase in our 
larder, became quite perky. A change in the 
color of the water showed us that we were on 
soundings, and had crossed the Stream, and 
soon after we came in sight of some rocky islets, 
which I recognized as Double-Headed Shot 
Keys, thus fixing our position; for our chart, with 
the rest of our belongings, had disappeared, or 
had been destroyed by water,and as the heavens, 
by day and night, were our only guide, our 
navigation was necessarily very uncertain. For 
the next thirty miles our course to the south- 
ward took us over Salt Key Bank, where the 
soundings varied from three to five fathoms, 
but so clear was the water that it was hard to 
believe that the coral, the shells, and the marine 
flowers were not within arm’s reach. Fishes of 
all sizes and colors darted by us in every di- 
rection. The bottom of the bank was a con- 
stantly varying kaleidoscope of beauty. But to 
starving men, with not a mouthful in our grasp, 
this display of food was tantalizing. Russell, 
who was an expert swimmer, volunteered to 
dive for some conchs and shell-fish; oysters 
there were none. Asking us to keep a sharp 
lookout on the surface of the water for sharks, 
which generally swim with the dorsal fin ex- 
posed, he went down and brought up a couple 
of live conchs about the size of a man’s fist. 
Breaking the shell, we drew the quivering body 
out. Without its coat it looked likea huge grub, 
and not more inviting. The general asked Tom 
to try it. 

“Glory, Marse John, I’m mighty hungry, 
nebber so hungry sense we been in de almy, and 
I’m just ready for ole mule, pole-cat, or any- 
t’ing cept dis worm.” 

After repeated efforts to dissect it we agreed 
with Tom, and found it not more edible thana 
pickled football. However, Russell, diving 
again, brought up bivalves with a very thin shell 
and beautiful colors, in shape like a large pea- 
pod. These we found tolerable; they served 
to satisfy in some small degree our craving for 
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food. The only drawback was that eating them 
produced great thirst, which is much more diffi- 
cult to bear than hunger. We found partial 
relief in keeping our heads and bodies wet with 
salt water. 

On the sixth day from the Florida coast we 
crossed Nicholas Channel with fair wind. Soon 
after we made the Cuban coast, and stood to 
the westward, hoping to sight something which 
would determine our position. After a run of 
some hours just outside of the-coral-reefs, we 
sighted in the distance some vessels at anchor. 
As we approached, a large town was visible at 
the head of the bay, which proved to be Car- 
denas. We offered prayerful thanks for our 
wonderful escape, and anchored just off the cus- 
‘ tom-house, and waited some time for the health 
officer to give us pratique. But as no one came 
off in answer to our signals, I went on shore 
to report at the custom-house. It was some 
time before I could make them comprehend 
that we were from Florida, and anxious toland. 
Their astonishment was great at the size of our 
boat, and they could hardly believe we had 
crossed in it. Our arrival produced as much 
sensation as would that of a liner. We might 
have been filibusters in disguise. The governor- 
general had to be telegraphed to; numerous pa- 
pers were made out and signed; a register was 
made out for the sloop Vo ame, then we had 
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to make a visit to the governor before we were 
allowed to go to a hotel to get something to eat. 
After a cup of coffee and a light meal I had a 
warm bath, and donned some clean linen which 
our friends provided. 

We were overwhelmed with attentions, and 
when the governor-general telegraphed that 
General Breckinridge was to be treated as one 
holding his position and rank, the officials be- 
came as obsequious as they had been over- 
bearing and suspicious. The next day one of 
the governor-general’s aides-de-camp arrived 
from Havana, with an invitation for the gen- 
eral and the party to visit him, which we ac- 
cepted, and after two days’ rest took the train for 
the capital. A special car was placed at our 
disposal, and on our arrival the general was re- 
ceived with all the honors. We were driven 
to the palace, had a long interview, and dined 
with Governor-General Concha. The transi- 
tion from a small open boat at sea, naked and 
starving, to the luxuries and comforts of civ- 
ilized life was as sudden as it was welcome 
and thoroughly appreciated. 

At Havana our party separated. General 
Breckinridge and Colonel Wilson have since 
crossed the great river; Russell and O’Toole 
returned to Florida. I should be glad to know 
what has become of faithful Tom. 


John Taylor Wood. 
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Fs Gey Hse prayed to Eros on this wise: 
** Since my love loves me not, Eros, I pray 

That thou wilt take this torturing love away. 

But since she is so fair, still let mine eyes, 
Unloving, joy in her, her beauty prize ; 

Still let her voice ring out as pure and gay 

To my calm heart as mating birds in May.” 

These words went up the blue Thessalian skies. 
But e’er they reached the high god’s golden seat, 

The lover to retract his prayer was fain: 

“ Nay, let me keep the bitter with the sweet; 
Better than placid bliss is love’s dear pain. 

My love I ’ll hold and cherish, though it prove 

More blighting than the frowning brows of Jove.” 

John Hay. 
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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


PREFATORY 


24 N the winter of 1855, when Lowell 

was thirty-six years old, he gave a 

course of twelve lectures before 

the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

His subject was the English 

: Poets, and the special topics of 

the successive lectures were: 1, Poetry, and 

the Poetic Sentiment, illustrating the imagina- 

tive faculty; 2, Piers Ploughman’s Vision, as 

the first characteristically English poem; 3, 

The Metrical Romances, marking the advent 

into our poetry of the sense of Beauty; 4, The 

Ballads, especially as models of narrative dic- 

tion ; 5, Chaucer, as the poet of real life —the 

poet outside of nature; 6, Spenser, as the repre- 

sentative of the purely poetical; 7, Milton, as 

representing the imaginative; 8, Butler, as the 

wit; 9, Pope, as the poet of artificial life; 10, 

On Poetic Diction; 11, Wordsworth, as repre- 

senting the egotistic imaginative, or the poet 

feeling himself in nature; 12, On the Function 
and Prospects of Poetry. 

These lectures were written rapidly, many 


of them during the period of delivery of the 
course ; they bore marks of hastiness of com- 
position, but they came from a full and rich 
mind, and they were the issues of familiar stud- 


ies and long reflection. No such criticism, at 
once abundant in knowledge and in sympa- 
thetic insight, and distinguished by breadth of 
view, as well as by fluency, grace, and power of 
style, had been heard in America. They were 
listened to by large and enthusiastic audiences, 
and they did much to establish Lowell’s posi- 
tion as the ablest of living critics of poetry, and, 
in many respects, as the foremost of American 
men of letters. 

In the same year he was made Professor of 
Belles-Lettres in Harvard University, and af- 
ter spending somewhat more than a year in 
Europe, in special preparation, he entered in 
the autumn of 1856 upon the duties of the chair, 
which he continued to occupy till 1877, when 
he was appointed Minister of the United States 
to Spain. 

During the years of his professorship he de- 
livered numerous courses of lectures to his 
classes. Few of them were written out, but 
they were given more or less extemporaneously 
from full notes. The subject of these courses 
was in general the Study of Literature, treat- 
ing in different years of different special topics, 


NOTE. 


from the literature of Northern to that of 
Southern Europe, from the Kalevala and the 
Niebelungen Lied to the Provengal poets; 
from Wolfram von Eschenbach to Rousseau ; 
from the cycle of romances of Charlemagne 
and his peers to Dante and Shakspere. Some 
of these lectures, or parts of them, were af- 
terward prepared for publication, with such 
changes as were required to give them proper 
literary form; and the readers of Lowell’s prose - 
works know what gifts of native power, what 
large and solid acquisitions of learning, what 
wide and delightful survey of the field of life 
and of letters, are to be found in his essays 
on Shakspere, on Dante, on Dryden, and on 
many another poet or prose writer. The abun- 
dance of his resources as critic in the highest 
sense have never been surpassed, at least in 
English literature. 

But considerable portions of the earlier as 
well as of the later lectures remain unprinted, 
partly, no doubt, because his points of view 
changed with the growth of his learning, and 
the increasing depth as well as breadth of his 
vision. There is but little in manuscript which 
he would himself, I believe, have been inclined 
to print without substantial change. Yet these 
unprinted remains contain so much that seems 
to me to possess permanent value that, after 
some question and hesitation, I have come to 
the conclusion that selections from them should 
be published. The fragments must be read with 
the fact constantly held in mind that they do not 
always represent Lowell’s mature opinions; that, 
in some instances, they give but the first form of 
thoughts developed in other connectionsin one 
or other of his later essays; that they have not 
received his last revision; that they have the 
form of discourse addressed to the ear, rather 
than that of literary work finished for the eye. 

If so read, I trust that the reader, while he 
may find little in them to increase Lowell’s 
well-established reputation, may find much in 
them to confirm a high estimate of his position 
as one of the rare masters of English prose 
as well as one of the most capable of critics; 
much to interest him alike in their intrinsic 
character, and in their illustration of the life and 
thought of the writer; and much to make him 
feel a keen regret that they are the final con- 
tributions of their author to the treasures of 


English literature. 
Charles Eliot Norton. 
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IPPEL, the German satirist, di- 
vides the life of man into five 
periods, according to the ruling 

f desires which successively dis- 
\ -gae~4i place each other in the human 
arty 45 seal Our first longing, he says, 
is for trousers, the second for a watch, the third 
for an angelin pink muslin, the fourth for money, 
and the fifth for a “ place” in the country. I 
think he has overlooked one, which I should 
be inclined to place second in point of time — 
the ambition to escape the gregarious nursery, 
and to be master of a chamber to one’s self. 

How charming is the memory of that clois- 
tered freedom, of that independence, wide as 
desire, though, perhaps, only ten feet by twelve! 
How much of future tastes and powers lay in 
embryo there in that small chamber! It is the 
egg of the coming life. There the young sailor 
pores over the “ Narratives of Remarkable 
Shipwrecks,” his longing heightened as the 
storm roars on the roof, or blows its trumpet 
in the chimney. There the unfledged natural- 
ist gathers his menagerie, and empties his pock- 
ets of bugs and turtles that awaken the igno- 
rant animosity of the housemaid. There the 
commencing chemist rehearses the experiment 
of Schwarz, and singes off those eyebrows 
which shall some day feel the cool shadow of 
the discoverer’s laurel. There the antiquary 
begins his collections with a bullet from Bun- 
ker Hill, as genuine as the epistles of Phalaris, 
or a button from the coat-tail of Columbus, 
late the property of a neighboring scarecrow, 
and sold to him by a schoolmate, who thus 
lays the foundation of that colossal fortune 
which is to make his children the ornaments 
of society. There the potential Dibdin or 
Dowse gathers his library on a single pendu- 
lous shelf—more fair to him than the hanging 
gardens of Babylon. There stand “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and “Gulliver,” perhaps “Gil Blas,” 
Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece and Rome, 
“Original Poems for Infant Minds,” the “ Pa- 
rent’s Assistant,” and (for Sundays) the “ Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,” with other narratives 
of the excellent Mrs. Hannah More too much 
neglected in maturer life. With these are ad- 
mitted also“ Viri Rome,” Nepos, Florus, Phz- 
drus, and even the Latin grammar, because 
they count, playing here upon these mimic 
boards the silent but awful part of second and 
third conspirators, a réle in after years assumed 
by statelier and more celebrated volumes—the 
“books without which no gentleman’s library 
can be complete.” 

I remember (for I must call my memory 
back from this garrulous rookery of the past 
to some perch nearer the matter in hand) that 
when I was first installed lord of such a manor, 
and found myself the Crusoe of that remote 
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attic-island, which for near thirty years was to 
be my unmolested hermitage, I cast about for 
works of art with which to adorn it. The gar- 
ret, that El] Dorado of boys, supplied me with 
some prints which had once been the chief 
ornament of my great-grandfather’s study, but 
which the growth of taste or luxury had ban- 
ished from story to story till they had arrived 
where malice could pursue them no farther. 
These were heads of ancient worthies ! — Plato, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Seneca, and Cicero, 
whom, from a prejudice acquired at school, I 
shortly banished again with a guousgue tandem / 
Besides those I have mentioned, there were 
Democritus and Heraclitus, which last, in those 
days less the slave of tradition, I called He- 
raclitus—an error which my excellent school- 
master (I thank him for it) would have expelled 
from my head by the judicious application of a 
countter-irritant; for he regarded the birch as a 
kind of usher to the laurel, as indeed the true 
tree of knowledge, whose advantages could 
Adam have enjoyed during early life, he had 
known better than to have yielded to the temp- 
tation of any other. 

Well, over my chimney hung those two an- 
tithetical philosophers—the one showing his 
teeth in an eternal laugh, while the tears on 
the cheek of the other forever ran, and yet, 
like the leaves on Keats’s Grecian urn, could 
never be shed. I used to wonder at them 
sometimes, believing, as I did firmly, that to 
weep and laugh had been respectively the sole 
business of their lives. I was puzzled to think 
which had the harder time of it, and whether 
it were more painful to be under contract for 
the delivery of so many tears fer diem, or to 
compel that dvapripey yéhacua.2 I confess, I 
pitied them both; for if it be difficult to pro- 
duce on demand what Laura Matilda would 
call the “ tender dew of sympathy,” he is also 
deserving of compassion who is expected to 
be funny whether he will or no. As I grew 
older, and learned to look on the two heads 
as types, they gave rise to many reflections, 
raising a question perhaps impossible to solve: 
whether the vices and follies of men were to 
be washed away, or exploded by a broadside 
of honest laughter. I believe it is Southwell 
whosays that Mary Magdalene went to Heaven 
by water, and it is certain that the tears that 
people shed for themselves are apt to be sin- 
cere; but I doubt whether we are to be saved 
by any amount of vicarious salt water, and, 
though the philosophers should weep us into 
another Noah's flood, yet commonly men have 
lumber enough of self-conceit to build a raft of, 


1Some readers may recall the reference to these 
“heads of ancient wise men” in “ An Interview with 
Miles Standish.””—C. E. N. 

2 Countless — i. ¢., perpetual—smile. 
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and can subsist a good while on that beautiful 
charity for their own weaknesses in which the 
nerves of conscience are embedded and cush- 
ioned, as in similar physical straits they can 
upon their fat. 

On the other hand, man has a wholesome 
dread of laughter, as he is the only animal 
capable of that phenomenon—for the laugh 
of the hyena is pronounced by those who 
have heard it to be no joke, and to be classed 
with those ;éhaspata &;éhasts which are said 
to come from the other side of the mouth. 
Whether, as Shaftesbury will have it, ridicule be 
absolutely the test of truth or no, we may admit 
it to be relatively so, inasmuch as by the 7e- 
ductio ad absurdum it often shows that abstract 
truth may become falsehood, if applied to the 
practical affairs of life, because its relation to 
other truths equally important, or to human na- 
ture, has been overlooked. For men approach 
truth from the circumference, and, acquiring a 
knowledge at most of one or two points of that 
circle of which God is the center, are apt to 
assume that the fixed point from which it is 
described is that where they stand. Moreover, 
“ Ridentem dicere verum, quid vetat ?” 

I side ‘rather with your merry fellow than 
with Dr. Young when he says: 


Laughter, though never censured yet as sin, 


Is half immoral, be it much indulged; 

By venting spleen, or dissipating thought, 
It shows a scorner, or it makes a fool; 
And sins, as hurting others or ourselves. 


Yet would’st thou laugh (but at thine own 
expense), 

This counsel strange should I presume to give — 

‘Retire, and read thy Bible, to be gay.” 


With shame I confess it, Dr. Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” have given me as many hearty 
laughs as any humorous book I ever read. 

Men of one idea,—that is, who have one 
idea at a time,— men who accomplish great 
results, men of action, reformers, saints, mar- 
tyrs, are inevitably destitute of humor; and 
if the idea that inspires them be great and 
noble, they are impervious to it. But through 
the perversity of human affairs it not infre- 
quently happens that men are possessed by a 
single idea, and that a small and rickety one — 
some seven months’ child of thought—that 
maintains a querulous struggle for life, some- 
times to the disquieting of a whole neighbor- 
hood. These last commonly need no satirist, 
but, to use a common phrase, make them- 
selves absurd, as if Nature intended them for 
parodies on some of her graver productions. 
For example, how could the attempt to make 
application of mystical prophecy to current 
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events be rendered more ridiculous than when 
we read that two hundred years ago it was a 
leading point in the teaching of Lodowick 
Muggleton, a noted heresiarch, “that one 
John Robins was the last great antichrist and 
son of perdition spoken of by the Apostle in 
Thessalonians”? I remember also an eloquent 
and distinguished person who, beginning with 
the axiom that all the disorders of this micro- 
cosm, the body, had their origin in diseases 
of the soul, carried his doctrine to the extent 
of affirming that all derangements of the ma- 
crocosm likewise were due to the same cause. 
Hearing him discourse, you would have been 
well nigh persuaded that you had akind of com- 
plicity in the spots upon the sun, had he not 
one day condensed his doctrine into an epigram 
which made it instantly ludicrous. “I consider 
myself,” exclaimed he, “ personally responsible 
for the obliquity of the earth’s axis.” A promi- 
nent Come-outer once told me, with a look of 
indescribable satisfaction, that he had just been 
kicked out of a Quaker meeting. “I have had,” 
he said, “ Calvinistic kicks and Unitarian kicks, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Episcopa- 
lian kicks, but I never succeeded in getting a 
Quaker kick. before.” Could the fanaticism of 
the collectors of worthless rarities be more ad- 
mirably caricatured than thus unconsciously 
by our passive enthusiast ? 

I think no one can go through a museum 
of natural curiosities, or see certain animals, 
without a feeling that Nature herself has asense 
of the comic. There are some donkeys that one 
can scarce look at without laughing (perhaps on 
Cicero’s principle of the haruspex haruspicem) 
and feeling inclined to say, “ My good fellow, if 
you will keep my secret I will keep yours.” In 
human nature, the sense of the comic seems to 
be implanted to keep man sane, and preserve 
a healthy balance between body and soul. But 
for this, the sorcerer Imagination or the witch 
Enthusiasm would lead us an endless dance. 

The advantage of the humorist is that he can- 
not be a man of one idea—for the essence of 
humor lies in the contrast of two. He is the 
universal disenchanter. Hemakes himself quite 
as much the subject of ironical study as his 
neighbor. -Is he inclined to fancy himself a 
great poet, or an original thinker, he remem- 
bers the man who dared not sit down because 
a certain part of him was made of glass, and 
muses smilingly, “There are many forms of hy- 
pochondria.” This duality in his mind which 
constitutes his intellectual advantage is the de- 
fect of his character. He is futile in action be- 
cause in every path he is confronted by the horns 
of an eternal dilemma, and is apt to come to 
the conclusion that nothing is very much worth 
the while. If he be independent of exertion, 
his life commonly runs to waste. If he turn 
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author, it is commonly from necessity; Field- 
ing wrote for money, and “ Don Quixote” was 
the fruit of a debtors’ prison. 

It seems to be an instinct of human nature 
to analyze, to define, and to classify. We like 
to have things conveniently labeled and laid 
away in the mind, and feel as if we knew them 
better when we have named them. And so to 
a certain extent we do. The mere naming of 
things by their appearance is science; the 
knowing them by their qualities is wisdom; 
and the being able to express them by some 
intense phrase which combines appearance 
and quality as they affect the imagination 
through the senses by impression, is poetry. 
A great part of criticism is scientific, but as 
the laws of art are only echoes of the laws of 
nature, it is possible in this direction also to 
arrive at real knowledge, or, if not so far as 
that, at some kind of classification that may 
help us toward that excellent property —com- 
pactness of mind. 

Addison has given the pedigree of humor: 
the union of truth and goodness produces wit ; 
that of wit with wrath produces humor. We 
should say that this was rather a pedigree of 
satire. For what trace of wrath is there in the 
humor of Chaucer, Shakspere, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Sterne, Fielding, or Thackeray ? The 
absence of wrath is the characteristic of all of 
them. Ben Jonson says that 


When some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers 
In their constructions all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humor. 


But this, again, is the definition of a humorous 
character,— of a good subject for the humor- 
ist, —such as Don Quixote, for example. 
Humor—taken in the sense of the faculty 
to perceive what is humorous, and to give it 
expression—seems to be greatly a matter of 
temperament. Hence, probably, its name. It 
is something quite indefinable, diffused through 
the whole nature of the man; so that it is re- 
lated of the great comic actors that the audi- 
ence begin to laugh as soon as they show their 
faces, or before they have spoken a word. 
The sense of the humorous is certainly closely 
allied with the understanding, and no race 
has shown so much of it on the whole as the 
English, and next to them the Spanish — both 
inclined 'to gravity. Let us not be ashamed to 
confess that, if we find the tragedy a bore, we 
take the profoundest satisfaction in the farce. 
It is a mark of sanity. Humor, in its highest 
level, is the sense of comic contradiction which 
arises from the perpetual comment which the 
understanding makes upon the impressions re- 
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ceived through the imagination. Richter, him- 
self a great humorist, defines it thus: 


Humor is the sublime reversed; it brings down 
the great in order to set the little beside it, and 
elevates the little in order to set it beside the 
great—that it may annihilate both, because in 
the presence of the infinite all are alike nothing. 
Only the universal, only totality, moves its deep- 
est spring, and from this universality, the lead- 
ing component of Humor, arise the mildness 
and forbearance of the humorist toward the in- 
dividual, who is lost in the mass of little conse- 
quence; this also distinguishes the Humorist 
from the Scoffer. 


We find it very natural accordingly to speak 
of the breadth of humor, while wit is, by the ne- 
cessity of its being, as narrow as a flash of light- 
ning, and as sudden. Humor may pervade a 
whole page without our being able to put our 
finger on any passage, and say, “ It is here.” 
Wit must sparkle and snap in every line, or it 
is nothing. When the wise deacon shook his 
head, and said that “there was a good deal 
of human natur’ in man,” he might have added 
that there was a good deal more in some men 
than in others. Those who have the largest 
share of it may be humorists, but wit demands 
only a clear and nimble intellect, presence of 
mind, and a happy faculty of expression. This 
perfection of phrase, this neatness, is an es- 
sential of wit, because its effect must be in- 
stantaneous; whereas humor is often diffuse 
and roundabout, and its impression cumulative, 
like the poison of arsenic. As Galiani said 
of Nature that her dice were always loaded, 
so the wit must throw sixes every time. And 
what the same Galiani gave as a definition of 
sublime oratory may be applied to its dexter- 
ity of phrase: “It is the art of saying every- 
thing without being clapt in the Bastile, in a 
country where it is forbidden to say anything.” 
Wit must also have the quality of unexpect- 
edness. “Sometimes,” says Barrow, “an af- 
fected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntness, gives it being. Sometimes it rises 
only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange, 
sometimes from a crafty wresting of obvious 
matter to the purpose. Often it consisteth in 
one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable 
and inexplicable, being answerable to the 
numberless rovings of fancy and windings of 
language.” 

That wit does not consist in the discovery 
of a merely unexpected likeness or even con- 
trast in word or thought, is plain if we look at 
what is called a conceit, which has all the quali- 
ties of wit — except wit. For example, War- 
ner, a contemporary of Shakspere, wrote a 
long poem called “ Albion’s England,” which 
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had an immense contemporary popularity, and 
is not without a certain value still to the stu- 
dent of language. In this I find a perfect spe- 
cimen of what is called a conceit. Queen 
Eleanor strikes Fair Rosamond, and Warner 
says, 


Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled. 


This is bad as fancy for precisely the same 
reason that it would be good as a pun. The 
comparison is unintentionally wanting in logic, 
just as a pun is intentionally so. To make the 
contrast what it should have been,— to make 
it coherent, if I may use that term of a con- 
trast,— it should read: 


Hard was the /avd that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled, 


for otherwise there is no identity of meaning 
in the word “hard” as applied to the two 
nouns it qualifies, and accordingly the proper 
logical copula is wanting. Of the same kind is 
the conceit which belongs, I believe, to our 
countryman General Morris: 


Her heart and morning broke together 
In tears, 


which is so preposterous that had it been in- 
tended for fun we might almost have laughed 


at it. Here again the logic is unintentionally 
violated in the word drvoke, and the sentence 
becomes absurd, though not funny. Had it 
been applied to a merchant ruined by the fail- 
ure of the United States Bank, we should at 
once see the ludicrousness of it, though here, 
again, there would be no true wit: 


His heart and Biddle broke together 
On ’change. 


Now let me give an instance of true fancy 
from Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” cer- 
tainly the greatest wit who ever wrote English, 
and whose wit is so profound, so purely the 
wit of thought, that we might almost rank him 
with the humorists, but that his genius was 
cramped with a contemporary, and therefore 
transitory, subject. Butler says of loyalty that 
it is 

True as the dial to the sun 
Although it be not shined upon. 


Now what is the difference between this and 
the examples from Warner and Morris which 
I have just quoted? Simply that the compari- 
son turning upon the word /rwe, the mind is 

1 This, and one or two of the following illustrations, 


were used again by Mr. Lowell in his “ Shakespeare 
Once Mure” : Works (Riverside edition), IIT. 53. 
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satisfied, because the analogy between the 
word as used morally and as used physically 
is so perfect as to leave no gap for the reason- 
ing faculty to jolt over. But it is precisely this 
jolt, not so violent as to be displeasing, violent 
enough to discompose our thoughts with an 
agreeable sense of surprise, which it is the ob- 
ject ofa pun to give us. Wit of this kind treats 
logic with every possible outward demonstra- 
tion of respect —“ keeps the word of promise 
to the ear, and breaks it to the sense.” Dean 
Swift’s famous question to the man carrying 
the hare, “ Pray, sir, is that your own hare or 
a wig?” is perfect in its way. Here there is 
an absolute identity of sound with an equally 
absolute and therefore ludicrous disparity of 
meaning. Hood abounds in examples of this 
sort of fun —only that his analogies are of a 
more subtle and perplexing kind. In his elegy 
on the old sailor he says, 


His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 


This is inimitable, like all the best of Hood’s 
puns. To the ear it is perfect, but so soon as 
you attempt to realize it to yourself, the mind 
is involved in an inextricable confusion of comi- 
cal non seguiturs. And yet observe the gravity 
with which the forms of reason-are kept up 
in the “and so.” Like this is the peddler’s 
recommendation of his ear-trumpet : 


I don’t pretend with horns of mine, 

Like some in the advertising line, 

To magnify sounds on such marvelous scales 

That the sounds of a cod seem as large as a 
whale’s. 


There was Mrs. F. so very deaf 

That she might have worn a percussion cap 

And been knocked on the head without hearing 
it snap. 

Well, I sold her a horn, and the very next day 

She heard from her husband in Botany Bay. 


Again, his definition of deafness : 
Deaf as the dog’s ears in Enfield’s ‘‘ Speaker.” 


So, in his description of the hardships of the 
wild beasts in the menagerie, 


Who could not even prey 
In their own way, 


and the monkey-reformer who resolved to set 
them all free, beginning with the lion; but 


Pug had only half unbolted Nero, 
When Nero bolted him. 


In Hood there is almost always a combina- 
tion of wit and fun, the wit always suggesting 
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the remote association of ideas, and the fun 
jostling together the most obvious concords 
of sound and discords of sense. Hood’s use 
of words reminds one of the kaleidoscope. 
Throw them down in a heap, and they are the 
most confused jumble of unrelated bits; but 
once in the magical tube of his fancy, and, with 
a shake and a turn, they assume figures that 
have the absolute perfection of geometry. In 
the droll complaint of the lover, 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down-stairs? 


the self-sparing charity of phrase that could 
stretch the meaning of the word “dissemble ” 
so as to make it cover so violent a process as 
kicking down-stairs has the true zest, the tang, 
of contradiction and surprise. Hood, not con- 
tent with such a play upon ideas, would be- 
witch the whole sentence with plays upon 
words also. His fancy has the enchantment 
of Huon’s horn, and sets the gravest concep- 
tions a-capering in a way that makes us laugh 
in spite of ourselves. 

Andrew Marvell’s satire upon the Dutch is 
a capital instance of wit as distinguished from 
fun. It rather exercises than tickles the mind, 
so full is it of quaint fancy: 


Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the offscouring of the British sand, 

And so much earth as was contributed 

By English pilots when they heaved the lead, 
Or what by ocean’s slow alluvium fell 

Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle-shell ; 
This indigestful vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 


Glad, then, as miners who have found the ore 
They, with mad labor, fished their land to shore, 
And dived as desperately for each piece 

Of earth as if ’t had been of ambergreese, 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away, 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their sordid soul. 


How did they rivet with gigantic piles 

- Thorough the centre their new-catchéd miles, 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forcéd ground! 


Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played, 

As if on purpose it on land had come 

To show them what ’s their mare liberum,; 

The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 

And sate, not as a meat, but as a guest; 

And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs tan 

Whole shoals of Dutch served up as Caliban, 

And, as they over the new level ranged, 

For pickled herring pickled Heeren changed. 

Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 

Something like government among them brings ; 

And as among the blind the blinkard reigns 
VoL, XLVII.—17, 
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So rules among the drownéd he that drains; 

Who best could know to pump on earth a leak, 

Him they their lord and Country’s Father speak. 

To make a bank was a great plot of state, 

Invent a shovel and be a magistrate ; 

Hence some small dykegrave, unperceived, in- 
vades 

The power, and grows, as ’t were, a king of 
spades. 


I have cited this long passage not only be- 
cause Marvell (both in his serious and comic 
verse) is a great favorite of mine, but because 
it is as good an illustration as I know how to 
find of that fancy flying off into extravagance, 
and that nice compactness of expression, that 
constitute genuine wit. On the other hand, 
Smollett is only funny, hardly witty, where he 
condenses all his wrath against the Dutch into 
an epigram of two lines: 


Amphibious creatures, sudden be your fall, 
May man undam you and God damn you all. 


Of satirists I have hitherto said nothing, be- 
cause some, perhaps the most eminent of them, 
do not come under the head either of wit or 
humor. With them, as Juvenal said of himself, 
“ facit indignatio versus,” and wrath is the ele- 
ment, as a general rule, neither of wit nor 
humor. Swift, in the epitaph he wrote for 
himself, speaks of the grave as a place “ ubi 
saeva indignatio cor ulterius lacerare nequeat,” 
and this hints at the sadness which makes the 
ground of all humor. There is certainly humor 
in “ Gulliver,” especially in the chapters about 
the Yahoos, where the horses are represented 
as the superior beings, and disgusted at the 
filthiness of the creatures in human shape. 
But commonly Swift, too, must be ranked with 
the wits, if we measure him rather by what he 
wrote than by what he was. Take this for an 
example from the “ Day of Judgment ”: 


With a whirl of thought oppressed 

I sank from reverie to rest, 

A horrid vision seized my head, 

I saw the graves give up their dead! 
Jove, armed with terrors, burst the skies, 
And thunder roars, and lightning flies! 
Amazed, confused, its fate unknown, 

The world stands trembling at his throne ! 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 
Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said: 
‘* Offending race of human kind; 

By nature, reason, learning, blind, 

You who through frailty stepped aside, 
And you who never fell through pride, 
You who in different sects were shammed, 
And come to see each other damned 

(So some folks told you — but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you) — 
The world’s mad business now is o’er, 
And I resent these pranks no more — 

J to such blockheads set my wit! 

Z damn such fools! Go, go! you’re bit! 
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The unexpectedness of the conclusion here, 
after the somewhat solemn preface, is entirely 
of the essence of wit. So, too, is the sudden flirt 
of the scorpion’s tail to sting you. It is almost 
the opposite of humorin one respect— namely, 
that it would make us think the solemnest 
things in life were sham, whereas it is the sham- 
solemn ones which humor delights in exposing. 
This further difference is also true: that wit 
makes you laugh once, and loses some of its 
comicality (though none ofits point) with every 
new reading, while humor grows droller and 
droller the oftener we read it. If we cannot 
safely deny that Swift was a humorist, we may 
at least say that he was one in whom humor 
had gone through the stage of acetous fermen- 
tation and become rancid. We should never 
forget that he died mad. Satirists of this kind, 
while they have this quality of true humor, that 
they contrast a higher with a lower, differ from 
their nobler brethren inasmuch as their com- 
parison is always to the disadvantage of the 
higher. They purposely disenchant us — while 
the others rather show us how sad a thing it is 
to be disenchanted at all.. 

Ben Jonson, who had in respect of sturdy 
good sense very much the same sort of mind 
as his namesake Samuel, and whose “ Discov- 
eries,” as he calls them, are well worth reading 
for the sound criticism they contain, says: 


The parts of a comedy are the same with [those 
of] a tragedy, and the end is partly the same ; for 
they both delight and teach: the comics are called 
didaskaloi! of the Greeks, no less than the tra- 
gics. Nor is the moving of laughter always the 
end of comedy; that is rather a fowling for the peo- 
ple’s delight, or their fooling. For, as Aristotle 
says rightly, the moving of laughter is a fault in 
comedy, a kind of turpitude that depraves some 
part of a man’s nature without a disease. As a 
wry face moves laughter, or a deformed vizard, or 
a rude clown dressed in a lady’s habit and using 
her actions; we dislike and scorn such represen- 
tations, which made the ancient philosophers ever 
think laughter unfitting in a wise man. So that 
what either in the words or sense of an author, or 
in the language and actions of men, is awry or de- 
praved, does strongly stir mean affections, and 
provoke for the most part to laughter. And there- 
fore it was clear that all insolent and obscene 
speeches, jests upon the best men, injuries to par- 
ticular persons, perverse and sinister sayings (and 
the rather, unexpected) in the old comedy did 
move laughter, especially where it did imitate any 
dishonesty, and scurrility came forth in the place 
of wit; which, who understands the nature and 
genius of laughter cannot but perfectly know. 


He then goes on to say of Aristophanes that 


he expressed all the moods and figures of what was 

ridiculous, oddly. In short, as vinegar is not ac- 

counted good till the wine be corrupted, so jests 

that are true and natural seldom raise laughter with 
1 Teachers. 
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that beast the multitude. They love nothing that 
is right and proper. The farther it runs from 
reason or possibility, with them the better it is, 


In the latter part of this it is evident that 
Ben is speaking with alittle bitterness. His 
own comedies are too rigidly constructed ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s dictum, that the moving 
of laughter was a fault in comedy. I like the 
passage as an illustration of a fact undeniably 
true, that Shakspere’s humor was altogether 
a new thing upon the stage, and also as show- 
ing that satirists (for such were also the writers 
of comedy) were looked upon rather as cen- 
sors and moralists than as movers of laughter. 
Dante, accordingly, himself in this sense the 
greatest of satirists, in putting Horace among 
the five great poets in limbo, qualifies him with 
the title of satiro. 

But if we exclude the satirists, what are we to 
do with Aristophanes? Was he not a satirist, 
and in some sort also a censor? Yes; but, as 
it appears to me, of a different kind, as well as 
in a different degree, from any other ancient. 
I think it is plain that he wrote his comedies 
not only to produce certain political, moral, 
and even literary ends, but for the fun of the 
thing. I am so poor a Grecian that I have no 
doubt I miss three quarters of what is most 
characteristic of him. But even through the 
fog of the Latin on the opposite page I can 
make out more or less of the true lineaments 
of the man. I can see that he was a master 
of language, for it becomes alive under his 
hands— puts forth buds and blossoms like the 
staff of Joseph, as it does always when it feels 
the hand and recognizes the touch of its legiti- 
mate sovereigns. Those prodigious combina- 
tions of his are like some of the strange polyps 
we hear of that seem a single organism; but 
cut them into as many parts as you please, 
each has a life of its own and stirs with inde- 
pendent being. There is nothing that words 
will not do for him; no service seems too mean 
or too high. And then his abundance! He 
puts one in mind of the definition of a compe- 
tence by the only man I ever saw who had the 
true flavor of Falstaff in him—“a million a 
minute and your expenses paid.” As Burns 
said of himself,“ The rhymes come skelpin, 
rank and file.” Now they are as graceful and 
sinuous as water-nymphs, and now they come 
tumbling head over heels, throwing somer- 
saults, like clowns in the circus, with a “ Here 
we are!” I can think of nothing like it but 
Rabelais, who had the same extraordinary gift 
of getting all the go out of words. They do not 
merely play with words; they romp with them, 
tickle them, tease them, and somehow the 
words seem to like it. 

I dare say there may be as much fancy and fun 
in “The Clouds” or “The Birds,” but neither of 
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them seems so rich to me as “ The Frogs,” nor 
does the fun anywhere else climb so high or 
dwell solongin the region of humoras here. Lu- 
cian makes Greek mythology comic, to be sure, 
but he has nothing like the scene in “The 
Frogs” where Bacchus is terrified with the 
strange outcries of a procession celebrating his 
own mysteries, and of whose dithyrambic songs 
it is plain he can make neither head nor tail. 
Here is humor of the truest metal, and, so far 
as we can guess, the first example of it. Here 
is the true humorous contrast between the ideal 
god and the god with human weaknesses and 
follies as he had been degraded in the popular 
conception. And is it too absurd to be within 
the limits even of comic probability ? Is it 
even so absurd as those hand-mills for grinding 
out so many prayers a minute which Huc and 
Gabet saw in Tartary ? 

Cervantes was born on October 9, 1547, 
and died on April 23, 1616, on the same day as 
Shakspere. He is, I think, beyond all ques- 
tion, the greatest of humorists. Whether he in- 
tended it or not,—and I am inclined to believe 
he did,—he has typified in Don Quixote, and 
Sancho Panza his esquire, the two component 
parts of the human mind and shapers of hu- 
man character —the imagination and under- 
standing. There is a great deal more than 
this; for what is positive and intentional in a 
truly great book is often little in comparison 
with what is accidental and suggested. The 
plot is of the meagerest. A country gentleman 
of La Mancha, living very much by himself, 
and continually feeding his fancy with the ro- 
mances of chivalry, becomes at last the victim 
of a monomaniaonthis one subject, and resolves 
to revive the order of chivalry in his own proper 
person. He persuades a somewhat prosaic 
neighbor of his to accompany him as squire. 
They sally forth, and meet with various adven- 
tures, from which they reap no benefit but the 
sad experience of plentiful rib-roasting. Now 
if this were all of “ Don Quixote,” it would be 
simply broad farce, as it becomes in Butler’s 
parody of it in Sir Hudibras and Ralpho so 
far as mere external characteristics are con- 
cerned. The latter knight and his squire are 
the most glaring absurdities, without any suf- 
ficient reason for their being at all, or for their 
adventures, except that they furnished Butler 
with mouthpieces for his own wit and wisdom. 
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They represent nothing, and are intended to 
represent nothing. 

I confess that, in my judgment, Don Quixote 
is the most perfect character ever drawn. As 
Sir John Falstaff is, in a certain sense, always 
a gentleman,—that is, as he is guilty of no 
crime that is technically held to operate in 
defeasance of his title to that name as a man 
of the world,— so is Don Quixote, in every- 
thing that does not concern his monomania, 
a perfect gentleman and a good Christian 
besides. He is not the merely technical gen- 
tleman of three descents — but the “we gen- 
tleman, such a gentleman as only purity, 
disinterestedness, generosity, and fear of God 
can make. And with what consummate skill 
are the boundaries of his mania drawn! He 
only believes in enchantment just so far as is 
necessary to account to Sancho and himself 
for the ill event of all his exploits. He always 
reasons rightly, as madmen do, from his own 
premises. And this is the reason I object to 
Cervantes’s treatment of him in the second 
part — which followed the other after an in- 
terval of nearly eight years. For, except in 
so far as they delude themselves, monomaniacs 
are as sane as other people, and besides shock- 
ing our feelings, the tricks played on the Don 
at the Duke’s castle are so transparent that 
he could never have been taken in by them. 

Don Quixote is the everlasting type of the 
disappointment which sooner or later always 
overtakes the man who attempts to accom- 
plish ideal good by material means. Sancho, 
on the other hand, with his proverbs, is the 
type of the man with common sense. He 
always sees things in the daylight of reason. 
He is never taken in by his master’s theory of 
enchanters,— although superstitious enough to 
believe such things possible,— but he does be- 
lieve, despite all reverses, in his promises of 
material prosperity and advancement. The 
island that has been promised him always 
floats before him like the air-drawn dagger 
before Macbeth, and beckons him on. The 
whole character is exquisite. And, fitly enough, 
when he at last becomes governor of his im- 
aginary island of Barataria, he makes an 
excellent magistrate — because statesmanship 
depends for its success so much less on ab- 
stract principle than on precisely that tradi- 
tional wisdom in which Sancho was rich. 


James Russell Lowell. 
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IT is to the honor of the American stage that so many of its conspicuous figures have been men and women 
not merely of upright lives, but remarkable for the beauty of their private characters. It was well known to 
his fellow-countrymen that Edwin Booth possessed amiable and noble traits which stood the test of grievous 
afflictions; and yet it was, of course, chiefly as an artist that he filled the public eye, and commanded so rare 
and universal a popularity. We know that the author and editor of the following memoirs and letters of the 
tragedian has been moved to the publication of them in THE CENTURY solely by the desire that the generation 
to whom was displayed the genius of the great actor should have the means of better realizing that side of his 


ersonality which made his friendship so exquisite a privilege. 


In these familiar epistles and intimate recol- 


ections shine forth the winning companion, the generous friend, the honest man, rather than the actor of 
power and fascination — though glimpses of the artist who for so many years dominated the American stage 
here and there break through the simple narrative.— EDITOR OF THE CENTURY. 
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friendship with Edwin 
Booth was purely ac- 
cidental. I had often 
seen him on the stage, 
but never elsewhere, 
till one day in the 
spring of 1864, while 
I was living in Phila- 

' delphia. I had gone 
down town in the morning on some business, 
and had met Edwin Adams, who was at that 
time a member of the stock company of the 
Walnut Street Theater. While walking to- 
gether we passed the theater, and Mr. Adams, 
wishing to stop there a moment, asked me to 
go in with him. After he had finished his 
business at the box-office he walked to the en- 
trance of the parquet, which at that time of 
day was dark and gloomy, and called to me to 
look with him at what appeared to be a human 
figure crouching on one of the seats, and pres- 
ently said: “I believe that ’s Booth. Come 
down with me and see him.” 

It proved to be as he suspected; there 
Booth sat, in the gloom and quiet of the thea- 
ter, alone with his thoughts. We were intro- 
duced, and very soon began to talk of spiritu- 
alism, which at that time was occupying a large 
share of the public attention, and in the so- 
called manifestations of which Booth had had 
a great deal of experience, especially under the 
guidance of the celebrated Judge Edmunds, 
and his accomplished daughter, in New York. 
Booth at this time was a firm believer in the 
ability of the denizens of the world of spirits 
to communicate their thoughts and messages to 
friends in this world through so-called “ me- 
diums,” and he related to us many strange and 
moving experiences which had come to him in 
the course of these investigations. Our con- 
versation was long and interesting, and when 
I found that the time had passed too rapidly, 
and that I must go up town again, Booth of- 
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fered to walk up with me, and we went to- 
gether as far as the house of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. John S. Clarke, where he was then staying. 

Just as I was leaving him he asked me to 
come and see him, and named the following 
Sunday morning when he would be at home. 
I did not need any urging, for my first inter- 
view had so strongly impressed me that I was 
but too glad of the chance of another, and so 
when Sunday came I went to Mr. Clarke’s 
house, and passed the whole morning with 
Booth. During this second interview he told 
me a great deal about himself, his early his- 
tory, his life with his father in traveling together 
about the country, his Californian and Austra- 
lian experiences, all of which was deeply in- 
teresting and increased my admiration of him, 
for it was all told in the most modest manner, 
and as a looker-on rather than as the one to 
whom the events had happened. During this 
engagement in Philadelphia I saw him nearly 
every evening, sitting with him in his dressing- 
room at the theater, and when the play was 
over either walking with him to Mr. Clarke’s, 
or rambling through the quiet streets, smoking 
and talking of all sorts of things, and there was 
something so magical, so mysterious, in his 
conversation that I gladly listened as long as 
he was willing to talk. 

For the next year I saw him constantly, either 
in Philadelphia or in New York, where he was 
then playing at the Winter Garden, in those 
marvelous revivals of Shakspere’s plays which 
made his fame as a stage manager only second 
to his fame as an actor. Then came the hor- 
ror of the event of Good Friday night of 1865, 
and Edwin Booth was stricken to the ground. 
Nothing but the love that was poured out for 
him by his friends saved him from madness. 
For days his sanity hung in the balance, and 
we all were fearful of the result, but nature and 
friendship gained the victory, and though his 
very soul was torn with anguish, his clear strong 
brain reasserted itself, and he was himself again. 
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But fornearly a yearhe withdrew from the stage, 
and it was only when the call of the public for 
his return became too strong to be longer with- 
stood that he consented to play again. During 
the time that he was in retirement it was my 
great privilege to pass nearly every evening 
withhim. Ihadcome to New York toliveinthe 
spring of 1865, and being alone here could fol- 
low my inclinations in being with him as much 
as he desired. We used to sit in his library on the 
first floor of the house he occupied in Nineteenth 
street, east of Broadway, where his mother, his 
sister Rosalie, and his little daughter Edwina 
were with him. Often we would talk so late 
that when we were ready to go to bed (we were 
never ready to stop talking), it was too lafe for 
me to go to my lodgings, and he would insist 
on my turning in with him, which I-would do, 
sharing his room and bed. Ofteninthe evening 
we would stroll through the dark streets, for it 
was only at this time that he would venture out, 
hardly knowing what kind of a reception would 
be his if he were recognized, for, to its eternal 
infamy be it said, one of the leading (?) papers 
of New York had denounced him in the most 
bitter manner, and had said that neither he nor 
any of his name would ever again be per- 
mitted to appear upon the stage of any theater 
in the United States. It is a singular comment 
on this that the only vote ever cast by Edwin 
Booth for president of the United States was 
for Abraham Lincoln in 1864, and that he 
saved thelife of one of Abraham Lincoln’s sons. 
Booth himself told me of this occurrence. He 
had started for Philadelphia from New York, 
and while he was standing on the platform of 
a car, still in the Pennsylvania railroad station 
at Jersey City, and just as the train was about 
to move, a young lad, going from one car to 
another, stumbled, and would have fallen be- 
tween them, had not Edwin caught him by the 
collar of the coat and landed him in safety by 
his side. The boy, whom Edwin had never 
seen before, evidently recognized him, and hold- 
ing out his hand said to him, “ That was a 
narrow escape, Mr. Booth,” and thanked him 
warmly. Two weeks later Edwin received a 
letter from General Adam Badeau in which the 
latter mentioned that Robert Lincoln had told 
him that it was his life that had thus been saved. 

Hoping to give him some mental exercise 
while he was in retirement, I persuaded him to 
begin his autobiography in a series of letters to 
his little daughter, thinking that he might be 
able to continue them if his interest was once 
aroused in the work, and knowing that they 
would be invaluable at some time in the future. 
Once or twice a week he would read to me what 
he had written, and it was intensely interesting. 
His experiences were so often amusing, and he 
showed such a keen sense of humor in his ac- 
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count of them, that we had many a good laugh 
over his stories, and I was greatly in hope that 
this beginning would be followed up as years 
went on, and that some day the manuscript 
would become a book. But when in 1866 he 
returned to the stage, all his time and mind 
were filled with the preparation of the various 
plays which he revived with such magnificence, 
and this so absorbed him that he discontinued 
his writing and put his manuscript aside, till 
one day in a fit of disgust with his own work 
he destroyed it. F 

After Booth’s return to the stage, one play 
after another was produced by him at the Win- 
ter Garden in the most complete and sumptu- 
ous manner, no cost being spared to make those 
revivals perfect. I saw a great deal of him dur- 
ing this period, but nearly always at night, 
sitting with him in his dressing-room at the 
theater when he came out after an act, smok- 
ing, and drinking black coffee, which used to 
be made for him in great quantities by his col- 
ored man “ Jim.” Sometimes after the play his 
brain would be so full of excitement that instead 
of going at once to his house in Nineteenth street 
he would want to walk through the streets for 
an hour or two, and so we would wander about, 
not knowing or caring where, till he grew quiet 
and was ready to go home. Then again he 
would like to drive, and we would go about the 
park for an hour or two in a Boston buggy, in 
which he was very fond of driving. 

In 1867, while he was in the midst of a most 
successful season, the Winter Garden Theater 
was burned down, Booth’s losses being great 
and irreparable. I heard of the fire during the 
day, and as early as possible went up to Nine- 
teenth street to see him. I found him perfectly 
calm and cool, and when I asked him if it were 
true as the papers said, that he had lost his 
entire theatrical wardrobe, he replied, “ Yes, I 
have not even a wig or a pair of tights.” 

For many years one of his dreams had been 
to build a theater which should be the home 
of the legitimate drama and a school of acting, 
where the plays of Shakspere and the great dra- 
matists should be presented in a style of splen- 
dor and perfection such as the world had never 
seen before, and where the most eminent mem- 
bers of the stage would have a pride in play- 
ing, and in being permanently established — 
in short an American edition of the Théatre 
Frangais. We had often talked about this, and 
now the time seemed to have come to realize 
his dream. The history of the building and 
management of what was known as Booth’s 
Theater may some day be written by one 
who was more intimately connected with all 
the details than I was; it is sufficient to say 
here that by the time it was ready to open, 
which was the night of February 3, 1869, the 
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ground and building, and the scenery and 
dresses for “ Romeo and Juliet” and “ The 
Winter’s Tale,” had cost Edwin Booth about 
twelve hundred thousand dollars, every penny 
of which he had earned by the practice of his 
profession, exclusive of a mortgage on the 
ground, and not one dollar of which was paid 
in by any other person. 

During the period of the building of this 
theater Mr. Booth traveled very extensively, 
and in one of his engagements in Chicago was 
supported by Miss Mary McVickar, whom he 
married in the summer of 1869. His plan in 
constructing this beautiful home of the drama 
included on the Sixth Avenue side an apart- 
ment for his own use, and studios for artists, 
and for several years after the theater was 
opened he resided in this apartment. It was 
charmingly arranged in two stories, being what 
was known as a duplex apartment. In the 
theater itself there was a very convenient and 
pleasant ante-room to Mr. Booth’s dressing- 
room, where he would sit between the acts, 
when it was not necessary to make any change 
in his dress, and receive his friends. Many 
a night I have sat there with him while he 
puffed great clouds of smoke from his pipe, 
which was his one comfort in the intervals of 
his work, and friends came and went in quick 
succession. It was a veritable levee, made pic- 
turesque by the fact that our host was for the 
time Othello, Richelieu, Hamlet, or Richard I1/. 

At these times he was in his very best mood, 
and would tell story after story of his life and 
adventures, and of his meeting with famous 
men and women — all of the deepest interest, 
and told in the most vivid manner. One story 
of his trip to the Sandwich Islands remains 
with me. He had gone there in 1854 in com- 
pany with his comrade, Mr. David C. Ander- 
son, en route to Australia, and they were to 
play in the Royal Hawaiian Theater. They 
had hired a native to paste up the bills an- 
nouncing the performance; this had to be done 
with a preparation named “ poé-poé,” made 
from a vegetable called “ tara-tara” which is a 
favorite food in Honolulu; but the poor man 
was so hungry that yielding to temptation he 
incontinently ate up the paste, and to their 
surprise no bills appeared. When the reason 
was ascertained they feared to trust another 
native, and it was therefore agreed that as 
Booth was the younger he should act as bill- 
poster, and it came to pass that every night 
after the performance Edwin went about the 
city with his play-bills and bucket of paste, 
and put up with his own hands the posters an- 
nouncing what the company would play on the 
following night. And he assured me that he 
did this honestly, and did not eat any of the 
paste! 
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Another story related to a skull which Ed- 
win had in his room. It was that of a noted 
horse-thief named Fontaine,a/ias Lovett, whose 
case had aroused the interest of Junius Brutus 
Booth, who had unavailingly tried to save him 
from the gallows, whereupon Fontaine had be- 
queathed this to him as a token of gratitude. 
But Mrs. Booth was horrified by it, and at 
once sent it back to the physician to whose care 
it had been intrusted for delivery to her hus- 
band. Years after this, one day when Edwin 
was in Louisville, preparing for his work at 
night, a small negro boy made his appearance 
with a basket covered by a white cloth. 
“What ’s that ?” said Edwin. “ Dunno, sah,” 
said the boy; “ guess it’s a present from massa.” 
“ Take the cloth off,” said Edwin, and the boy 
did as he was told, but shrieked aloud and fled 
quickly from the room. On looking in the 
basket, Booth saw the skull, and with it a note 
from the physician saying that he was restor- 
ing it to its proper owner. 

Booth’s interpretations of difficult passages 
in Shakspere’s plays were most clear and con- 
vincing. I remember his telling how he first 
came to understand the real meaning of Ham- 
Zet’s saying to Folonius, “Yourself, sir, shall 
grow as old as I am, if like a crab you could go 
backward.” He was walking on the seashore, 
I think near Long Branch, and suddenly saw a 
crab come out of the water, and watching it 
attentively saw it walk out dackward from its 
shell, which it left on the sand, thus proving 
Shakspere’s marvelous knowledge of nature, 
for this crab was what is known as a “ shedder,” 
and in leaving its old shell regained its youth, 
and entered on a new career. 

The early years of Booth’s Theater were most 
successful, and money poured in on him, but 
his expenses were enormous, and in the pro- 
duction of his plays no money consideration 
had any weight —literally nothing was done to 
see how cheaply results could be accomplished, 
but everything that money could procure in the 
way of scenery, dresses, and appointments was 
obtained, and the results were beyond any- 
thing ever seen in this line anywhere in the 
world. Very often, however, it was impossible 
for the audience to imagine that these plays 
had cost so much to produce, for the effects 
could have been obtained just as well with 
much cheaper material, and when the crash 
came, as it did in a few years, people wondered 
where the money had been spent. It was be- 
cause Edwin Booth worshiped Shakspere, and 
was determined that in the production of his 
plays everything should be as nearly real and 
perfect as artand money could make them. He 
did not always succeed in getting such actors as 
he wanted. I remember one night when he was 
playing Hamiéet,and when his Horatio was a par- 
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ticularly bad one, I went into his dressing-room 
after the first act, and criticized somewhat se- 
verely the actor who had undertaken the part, 
ending by saying in a moment of heat, “ It is 
too bad that you should have such a Horatio. 
I am almost tempted to play the part myself.” 
Booth, who had been sitting quietly in his 
great chairsmoking a huge meerschaum, sprang 
from his seat, and taking me by the hand said, 
“It’s a bargain — you shall do it. You shall 
go on to-morrow night. Will you?” For a 
moment the impulse to do what he wanted was 
almost irresistible, but in another I recollected 
myself, and laughingly declined, on the score 
that I could not mix up a business man’s life 
with the work of an actor. He often referred 
to this episode in after years, and said he would 
have put me on as his Horatio if [had accepted, 
as he was in earnest, and knew I could have 
done it. Thus another bad actor was not added 
to the stage. 

The winter and spring seasons of 1869-70 
of Booth’s Theater were wonderful successes, 
and it seemed as if the future was secure. In 
July, 1870, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, but lived for a few hours only. No other 
child came from this marriage; his daughter 
Edwina is his only child, and she, as is well 
known, is the daughter of his first wife, Mary 
Devlin. 

The summer of this year he passed at Long 
Branch, in a very lovely place which he had 
bought. - The house was a pleasant, comfortable 
one, and was surrounded by pine woods. The 
change was a good one for both Mr. Booth and 
his wife, and when autumn came he decided to 
make a western journey, hoping to earn money 
enough to pay off the indebtedness remaining 
on the theater, and thinking it was not wise for 
him to play at Booth’s Theater too much of the 
time. 

The first letter I received from him while he 
was on this tour is as follows: 


CINCINNATI, November 6, 1870. 

I PROMISED you when last we met in the woods 
at Long Branch a letter from some place at some 
time; and being at present domiciled with those 
who are your acquaintances as well, Iam reminded 
of my neglect. Living in a trunk, and flying about 
from place to place with daily rehearsals, and the 
fatiguing constant nightly labour, render me unfit 
for “literary pursuits,” and so my letters accumu- 
late and stand in hideous heaps, reproachfully re- 
minding me of far-away friends neglected thro’ 
sheer lack of energy to write a mere ‘‘ how d’ ye 
do.” 

I shall be at home at Xmas (God willing), 
and will follow Jefferson at Booth’s in January. 
This is rather unexpected, tho’ I’m rather glad 
of it, for I am sick of traveling, and it is not the 
thing for Mary, who has been confined to the house 
for a week past. We are stopping with Macauley, 
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who is keeping house here, and very kindly in- 
vited us to stay with him during my engagement 
at his theatre. . . . My business has been excel- 
lent, and I have accomplished a great deal toward 
the liquidation of my indebtedness on the theatre; 
a few years more and I will feel at ease, if I don’t 
kill myself in the West. I tell you it is not child’s 
play rehearsing two and three hours a day, and 
acting the same at night. The strain upon the 
nervous system is terrific. I can’t get rest enough 
in one night to revivemy energies. William! when 
that pile of granite is paid for, I ‘Il retire and act 
only once in a while by way of recreation: 

Drop me a line. I go to Pittsburg after this 
week — thence to Philadelphia. . . . With affec- 
tion hold me ever yours, EDWIN. 


The other letter received from him during 
this engagement is dated 


PHILADELPHIA, December 18, 1870. 

THEsad news of Mrs. M ’s death reached me 
two days before your letter came — from my mo- 
ther. It was not unexpected. I knew I had seen 
her for the last time, yet the shock was none the 
less sudden and painful. I have written M : 
but of course one can give no relief in such cases. 
I shall be in New York the day after Xmas, to 
remain, I trust, many months, though not for rest, 
which I so much require. I hope I shall see you 
soon and often during my sojourn, and play nu- 
merous billiards on a smaller table than the one 
you beat me on. . . . I sort o’ miss you here. 
Philadelphia seems almost strange to me not see- 
ing your faceinit. ButI presume you despise the 
provincesnow, and seldom visit this humble burgh. 
My business is as good as it usually is here; you 
know the prices are lower than elsewhere. 
Throughout the West the prices charged for ad- 
mission are always raised to the New York scale, 
but here the same old rate is asked, and it does 
not count up so furiously at the week’s end. 

. . - 1am sorry I will not be home at Xmas; 
we had such a jolly time last year. Santa Claus 
gave me as much delight as the children had, and 
though I got no don-bons I took an active part, 
and afforded Mary much amusement by ‘‘the old 
man’s friskyness and jollity.” 

The early village cock will soon remind me that 
I have a rehearsal at 10% in the morning, and 
that, you know, is an unusual hour for my ap- 
pearance, so I ’ll bid good-night and say my 
prayers. Wishing youa merry Xmas and happy 
New Year, ever yours, EDWIN. 


On his return to New York he resumed his 
work in Booth’s Theater, playing with very great 
brilliancy and fire, and reviving several of 
Shakspere’s plays with unexampled magnifi- 
cence, and with great pecuniary success. At 
the close of the season he went to Long Branch. 
In June of 1871 I went to Europe, and just be- 
fore I sailed had the following note from him: 


LONG BRANCH, June 17, 1871. 
I REJOICE at the opportunity you have to “‘ see 
the sights owre the pond,” yet grieve at thy gone- 
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ness. I ’ll sit here and pine amid the oaks till 
your return. Dr. C—— will lose un autre éleve. 
I was compelled to discontinue my study under 
him, for, tho’ I acknowledge the value of his sys- 
tem, it requires too continuous practice, far more 
than I can give it, and his coming always upsets 
our family arrangements somehow; we felt tied 
down to certain days, and that mars one’s enjoy- 
ment of the country, you know. My wife’s head 
is always too full of household duties, and mine 
with theatrical matters to give any attention to 
school books now. I have not heard from him 
since I notified him of my resolution, but trust he 
does not feel hurt atit. I’d like to see you ere you 
go, but know not when I shall go to town. Write 
me from Europe. Ever yours, EDWIN. 


I remained abroad till the autumn of 1871, 
and on my return to New York resumed our 
close friendship, and saw much of Booth. The 
season of 1871-72 was another series of ar- 
tistic successes, and one play followed another 
in as perfect form as it was possible to produce 
it. In the autumn of 1872 I was again in Eng- 
land, and on my return home went into the 
country to live for the winter. The season was 
a severe one, and as I was always out of town 
in the evenings my chances of seeing Booth 
were very few, but I heard constantly that 
matters were going very badly with the theater, 
and that it was getting into deep water. Edwin 
had no business education, and had had to 


trust everything to others, and they, to speak 
very mildly, mismanaged his affairs terribly. 
But the result came at last, and in February 
of 1874 his paper went to protest, and the thea- 


Booth was then playing in 
His 


ter had to close. 
Detroit, and I wrote to him very hurriedly. 
reply is dated 


DETROIT, February 15, 1874. 

. . ‘IF I were tedious asa king” I could but 
thank you, my dear boy, for ali the good things 
you say tome. Asit is ‘‘I am not of many words, 
but I thank you,” briefly, but sincerely, with all 
my heart. You were almost the first to send me 
words of sympathy, tho’ I am sure all my friends 
feel it. This is by no means the heaviest blow 
my life has felt, and I shall recover from it very 
shortly if my creditors have any feeling whatever. 

My disappointment is great, to be sure, but I 
have the consciousness of having tried to do what 
I deemed my duty. Since the talent God has given 
me can be made available for no other purpose, 
I believe the object I devote it to to be worthy of 
self-sacrifice. 

I gave up all that most men hold dearest, 
wealth and luxurious ease; nor do I complain 
because that unlucky “‘slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip” has spilled all my tea. 

With a continuance of the health and popu- 
larity the good Lord has thus far blessed me with, 
I will pay every ‘‘ sou,” and exclaim with ‘* Don 
Cesar,” tho’ in a different spirit, ‘I have done 
great things —if you doubt me ask my creditors.” 

Of course I see some years of hard work before 
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me, all for a “‘ dead horse ” too, not a very cheer- 
ing prospect. But I ’ll ‘‘ worry” it thro’, and 
thank God with all my heart when I can cry 
‘* quits ” with my neighbor. Adieu! Ever yours, 
EDWIN. 


As a simple matter of record I will mention 
that he gave up everything he had,— literally, — 
books, pictures, furniture, and various pieces of 
property he owned, and everything went to the 
creditors of the theater, the theater itself pass- 
ing into the hands of the mortgagee, Mr. Oliver 
Ames of Boston. In due time Edwin received 
his discharge in bankruptcy, and once more 
faced the world a poor, but upright man. 

From 1874 till 1878 I remained in the coun- 
try, and during this time our intercourse was ne- 
cessarily interrupted. I saw him but rarely, as 
he did not live in New York, and passed most 
of the time in traveling, and acting in places 
out of this city. But in the autumn of 1878 I 
resumed my residence in town, and renewed my 
close friendship with him. He was then recoup- 
ing his fortune, and was living in an apartment 
in Madison avenue above Twenty-seventh 
street. 

In April of this year he started on a profes- 
sional tour through the West, sending me a 
few lines just before he left New York. His 
note is dated 


TUESDAY, A. M., April 1, 1879. 

I HAVE been waiting for the note you wished to 
send to Whiffen, but must send his music to him 
this A. M. else I Il forget him, and therefore I 
wait no longer. 

I inclose the check for $50. Whatever else is 
required,— I mean for the draft,— enter it against 
me. In rapid transit, yours ever, NEDWIN. 


This signature of “ Nedwin” was in conse- 
quence of my having given him this name in one 
of my notes, and it seemed to take his fancy. 
The check he sent me was to pay for some work 
that had been done for him by Mr. Richard 
Sims, Assistant Keeper of the MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The next letter is dated 


RUSSELL HOUSE, Detroit, April 6, 1879. 

I HAD N’T an opportunity to acknowledge your 
note before I left. I am truly sorry for the loss of 
H——’s little one, Azs loss, rather, for surely the 
‘little one” has gained by the exchange. ’T is 
a sad blow to the parents, and we must mourn 
for the living, not the dead. 

If the check was not enough for the draft, make 
a mem. of it and Ill ‘‘ settle up” with you. I sent 
the ‘‘ Moods and Tenses” with a note of thanks 
to Whiffen by my man Henry Flohr, but know 
not if it reached him. I sent it to the penciled 
address on the back of the sheet of music. Please 
ask him, if you should meet him. 

Did you want Sims’ letter? I have it (I think) 
‘* safely stowed,” and will either keep it or send 








it to you. Hope soon to hear some report from 
him; meanwhile Dr. John B. (Booth), of — some- 
where West, will send me some account of the 
family deadheads. We encountered snow-storms, 
and lots of the stuff hip-deep along the route 
hither, but here it is clear and quite warmish. I 
begin my ‘‘ walk” to-morrow, and shall try to 
keep the track till after Friday night; then, on 
Saturday, start for Chicago. Have not yet seen 
C. and to tell [the] truth I don’t know him from 
t’other ones (there are three of ’em), and I ‘‘ pheel 
phoolish ” not to be acquainted with those I ’ve 
known so long. When I distinguish C. from McC. 
and W., I ’ll deliver your message to him. Ever 
yours, EDWIN. 


In July of this year he went to Saratoga for 
his wife’s health, and his next letter is dated 


SARATOGA, July 20, 1879. 

. . . ONE is kept too busy enjoying life here to 
think of so much exertion as writing requires. . . 
’T is my first experience, and it far surpasses any 
previous one at other summer places. I mean in 
the easy, home-like, happy-go-luckyish life one 
can (if he likes) have here. There is really less 
dress and show than I ’ve found at Long Branch, 
to say nothing of Newport. . . I hope to see my 
Newport place, if but for a day’s glimpse, this 
summer, but we are so well, and so well suited 
here, that I doubt if we ’ll leave till the very last 
rose of summer. . Races, hops, electric lights, 
illuminated fountains, and music, .. . constitute 
the delights of our lazy life. That ’s about all we 
do, aside from the labor of eating and dressing, 
the latter of which I, of course, do a heap of! 
Adieu, ever yours, NED. 


But in the course of another month they 
tired of Saratoga, and went elsewhere. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Philadelphia, 
October 26, 1879. 

I FAILED to see you during my brief sojourn in 
the city, after my Saratoga and Lake George 
tour, although I made several resolves to do so. 
When I return, after this week, I hope to see you 
‘* frequent.” 

I found it necessary to abandon our contem- 
plated trip to Newport, which I still regret, for 
I ’d like much to see my grove. (I ’m passion- 
ately fond of trees, especially when near the 
water. ) 

I have acted two weeks in Baltimore to tolerable 
business only,— folks still out o’ town,— and I 
begin my second week of this engagement to- 
morrow night, with business thus far about the 
same. After a rest of one week I shall begin a 
tour of four weeks in New York at the Opera 
House. Could I have foreseen the fate of Booth’s 
I should have taken my chances of an engage- 
ment there instead, but that may come later — in 
the early spring, perhaps. . . . Ever yours, 

NED. 


The next letter was written during his fol- 
lowing engagement in New York. 
VoL. XLVII.— 18. 
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NEW YORK, November 27, 1879. 

I INCLOSE my card for admission and check for 
seats, and hope they are good ones and that you 
will enjoy the play. It is a favorite of mine, and 
I like to act the part of Richard II. when I’m in 
the humour. 

After my engagement is ended will be the time 
for sociability; when I’m at work the whole 
household is at ‘‘ sixes and sevens.” Yours ever, 
EDWIN. 


In the autumn of 1879 Booth resolved to 
go to England in the following spring, and as I 
had had several good voyages on the Cunard 
steamship Ga/iia I recommended that vessel to 
him, and we had made an engagement to take 
Mrs. Booth down to see it. This explains the 
note that follows: 


ON DECK, June 22, 1880. 
BISPHAM AHOy! 
Monday be it —8 bells, sharp! ‘‘ Meet me at 
the Ga/lia when it strikes twelve.” Latitude 4o. 
Naughty-cally yours, NED. 


I had begun to make an itinerary for him, 
and before they sailed had completed it for 
England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, and a 
portion of Germany ; and this he used, as will 
be seen from some of the succeeding letters 
written during his tour in Europe. 

On the 15th of June, 1880, just before he 
sailed for England, a testimonial in the form 
of a breakfast was given him at Delmonico’s. 
A more notable gathering of the most cele- 
brated men in art, literature, the stage, and 
other professions, it has never been my lot to 
witness. Music and flowers helped to make the 
occasion most brilliant. 

The next letter is from Dublin. 


SHELBOURNE HOTEL 
(you know where, be jabers!), 
July 4teenth, Ateen hunder an’ 80. 

. . . . I DETERMINED that when I reached 
Dublin I ’d stop several days to breathe and write 
letters, but somehow I have not been able to 
accomplish more than a few necessary London 
notes in reply to those received. Well, here we 
are, both in health, and well pleased with our 
experience, both by land and sea, thus far. But 
barring the antiquities and the beds and the civ- 
ility and gouging and the weather, all that I ’ve 
yet seen falls behind America. Spread-eagleism 
has always disgusted me, but during the past 
few days I have felt my tail and wing feathers 
sprout awful. 

I find myself pooh-poohing everything I see, 
taste, or smell, and comparing them with what 
we ’av at ’ome, you know. The gap of Dunlo — 
some place at Killarney — was wild and very pic- 
turesque, with its views and peasant ghouls, but 
the lovely lakes are but a feeble hint of what 
Lake George affords. By the by, how delicious 
the Irish are in Ireland! 

We have been here since Mondaynight (after the 
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only pleasant day we ’ve yet had, and which was 
spent in the cars); ’t is now Wednesday; on Friday 
we start toward Belfast, breaking our journey by 
two or three stops en route to visit ruins, battle- 
fields, etc., and to distribute shillings. The rain 
is pouring at present, and if it continues thus to- 
morrow we will have a dull drive to Kingston, 
whither we go to see the swells of Ireland. 

Our passage over was simply disgusting in its 
monotony of canal-like calmness; not the sug- 
gestion of a sea till the last day, and then it barely 
reminded us that we were not on a North River 
trip. The conveniences and general comforts 
were too much like luxury, while the propriety 
and good feeling among the passengers were hor- 
rid in their sameness. ‘Still, I hope we will find 
the same nuisances when we return. I ’ve already 
been solicited by two London managers, but I 
shall wait till I get on the ground before I pitch 
my tent. We have followed your guide thus far, 
but shall depart a little from it as we go onward. 
I was afraid to drive from Cork to Killarney, the 
distance was too great. At the latter place the 
proprietor knew me, had seen me in Booth’s 
Theatre, and even here I ’ve found myself well 
known. The consul called before I had been here 
an hour. All this is comfortable enough ; hope it 
will continue. Will write you again from point 
to point, as we go. . . No more to-night. 
Adieu, till further notice, etc. Ever yours, 

NED. 


BAILEY’S HOTEL, GLOSTER ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, August 25, 1880. 

You have brought us at last to London. We 
followed your lead tolerably close, with here and 
there a switch off, or, as they say here, a ‘‘shunt,” 
to some place off the level line, reaching here the 
day before yesterday, earlier than we anticipated. 
After a few days’ rest we shall start for Ammer- 
gau, but I fear with small chances for any decent 
accommodations, for hundreds are daily tele- 
graphing for rooms and seats. We shall probably 
know to-morrow when we’ll go. My engagement 
at the Princess’ will begin about the middle or 
close of October with ‘‘ Hamlet.” From all I hear 
expectation is rife: I hope I shall not disappoint, 
I should say d/ight, it. Your little book was of 
great service to us, and of course it kept you con- 
stantly with us on our winding ways thro’ abbey 
ruins and castle dittos. We were doing Tunbridge 
Wells, when suddenly we determined to start af- 
ter dinner for London, which we did. This hotel 
is all I could desire, save its location, which is too 
far from the theatres, but otherwise desirable. . . 
The family health is good, excepting my wife’s 
bad cough, which still distresses her. I fear, when 
fog-time comes, she will suffer worse ; at present 
we have sunshine, a new device, and [it] works 
very well. I hope they will continue the use of it 
while I am here, it seems so homelike and Yankee. 

Most places have pleased us ; some were disap- 
pointing. One great objection is the body of sight- 
seers one meets. To think of my being paraded 
in Shakspere’s home by a lot of Americans! I 
went there to reverence and dream, not to be lion- 
ized and puffed and introduced. To enjoy sucha 
visit one should be alone, or with one or two sym- 
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pathizing spirits. Then the “‘ blarsted”’ guides who 
gabble their shilling’s worth of twaddle at you — 
bah! Well, old boy, we are at last in thé great 
world, where I shall soon be known or lost in the 
fog. A few weeks will decide. I wish I could feel 
as hopeful and confident as my friends do. I 
can’t get up an ounce of steam, try as I will. 
I ‘ve often thought, while driving through these 
English lanes, that I was foolish in not having a 
hedge set out at Newport; it would have been in 
fine condition now. If you have occasion to com- 
municate with P (I forget the name) ask what 
can be done; the cost, etc., of a holly hedge or 
Osage Orange,—by no means an arbor vite, I 
don’t like ’em,—and if this English thorn could 
be obtained. Ever yours, NED. 


The next letter is dated from 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
October 4, 1880. 

. . . OF course you received, after you wrote, a 
letter from me relative tomy change of programme 
and London engagement. It was so sudden a 
spring upon me that I can yet hardly realize it. I 
begin when the theatre is ready, perhaps Novem- 
ber 17... . In the mean time I shall be flurried 
and worried with numberless bothers, and all in 
a fog. 

Did I tell you of the P. P. at Ammergau? I for- 
get to whom I ’ve written since then. We hada 
wretched time, and were, in one sense disappointed 
with the affair. As a theatrical performance 
it was remarkable; as a dramatic performance 
it fell far below the expectations raised by the ex- 
aggerated letters published, some by distinguished 
people. The effect produced was that of sincere 
interest, but I could perceive no devout or religi- 
ous feeling manifested by any, auditors or actors. 
I believe that Biblical subjects, well acted, if kept 
within the bounds of reverence (I mean if they do 
notcome too near the point of sacrilege), would be 
of great good service, These people, strange to 
say, do not shock you, but I hardly believe their 
performance serves any purpose. Altho’ I’m 
glad I ’ve seen it, I would not care to go again. 

I ’ve already written more than I thought I 
could, for my head is stuffy and aches. My wife 
is under Dr. Mackenzie’s treatment, who speaks 
encouragingly of her case, but she has a terrible 
cough and is very hoarse. We have seen nothing 
here. Paris tired us in a very few days, and its 
horrid smells and filth marred our enjoyment of 
what we saw there. 

We had to skip the Rhine, because of arrange- 
ments made for us at Ammergau which required 
haste. So we went along it by rail, and ‘‘ pooh- 
poohed ” all the way from Cologne to ——,where 
we left it, like truly disgusted Yanks. By the by, 
I smelt no smell in Cologne to equal those of 
Paris. But of course Paris leads in everything. 
Coquelin’s acting at the Frangais was excellent, 
the best I saw in Paris; Croisette and the rest 
were of less account. . . . Good-night, with love 
to all of yours, NED. 


In this letter came the following written in 
pencil on a card: 
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I have just rec’d,a N. Y. ‘‘ Mirror” full of 
Abbey’s intentions regarding the Passion Play at 
Booth’s. See Winter, if you can, and ask him to 
use his influence for me, asone of the leaders of the 
‘‘ stage-coach,” and selfishly (perhaps) because 
my name is associated with the outrage, as well 
as for the sake of Christendom, against this sacri- 
lege. As for the pious peasants — well, that may 
be all right, but I notice they charge full fare for 
wretched accommodations, and sell their photo- 
graphs in character at a higher rate than you can 
get them in the Munich shops! . But I shall write 
Winter as soon asI can. A “‘ Herald” man in- 
terviewed me in Paris. I told him just what I ’ve 
said to you (in fewer words), and Kate Field told 
me that 4e told her a contrary version of my opin- 
ion. Let America know that I deprecate any such 


attempt as Abbey proposes. I think he is mis- 
led; he is a good fellow, and I am sure he would 
not for the sake of gain and popularity give such a 
damning blow at the drama, which can do good 
work, if properly directed, without resort to such 
unnecessary methods. I scribble this in haste to 
catch the mail. NED. 


As is well known, Mr. Abbey’s proposal was 
not carried out, and the “ Passion Play ” was 
not given at Booth’s Theater. The feeling 
was universally against it, and as soon as Mr. 
Abbey perceived this, he with characteristic 
good judgment abandoned the idea. Thus far, 
though several attempts have been made to 
play it, it has never been produced here. 


(To be continued.) 


William Bispham. 
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E seemed to call me, and I shrank dismayed, 
Deeming he threatened all I held most dear ; 
But when at last his summons I obeyed, 
Perplexed and full of fear, 
I found upon his face no angry frown — 


Only a vizor down. 


Indignant that his voice, so calm and sweet, 
In my despite, unto my soul appealed, 

I cried, “ If thou hast courage, turn and meet 
A foeman full revealed!” 

And with determined zeal that made me strong, 
Contended with him long. 


But, oh, the armor he so meekly bore 

Was wrought for him in other worlds than ours! 
In firm defense of what he battled for, 

Were leagued ef/ernal powers ! 
I fell; yet overwhelmed by my disgrace — 

At last I saw his face! 


And in its matchless beauty I forgot 
The constant service to my pledges due; 

And with adoring love that sorrowed not, 
Entreated, “ Tell me who 

Hath so o’erthrown my will and pride of youth.” 
He answered, “I am Truth.” 


Florence Earle Coates. 
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23k. JOHN CUMMIN had 
bia) been called first “Uncle 
Jack,” and subsequently 
“Uncle Jacky” long before 
I ever was born. He was 
a stoutish, plain, tolerably 
educated, thoroughly hon- 
; J est intensely good-hearted, 
well- to-do country gentleman of whom all of 
his acquaintances used to speak with much re- 
spect, even much affection, although he was 
nothing in this wide world but an old bach- 
elor; because, you must know, he had not 
become so from any wilful neglect of such 
matrimonial opportunities as had come, or 
nearly had come, in his way in the times of his 
youth, manhood, and even incipient old age. 
According to tradition, besides having, when a 
young man, a good property and first-rate hab- 
its, he was good-looking enough for any young 
woman in the whole neighborhood whose de- 
mands in that line were not extravagantly un- 
reasonable. He had not been without several 
romantic experiences which had ended con- 
trary to his many hopes and even a few of his 
expectations. Some sadness, at last become 
painless;was suspected to linger within his heart 
in recollection of one of these experiences in 
particular; yet upon the whole he lived ever 
in a reasonable contentment, and not seldom 
indulged in jesting where he was entirely sure 
that it would do no hurt. I happened to find 
out one day that, along with the sadness just 
mentioned, if there were not, there very well 
might be, some pride in recalling a sacrifice 
once made by him in the face of a sorely 
trying temptation. 
Knowing me from my birth, and being a 
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dear friend of our family, when I came to the 
bar he took much interest in my success, oc- 
casionally bringing or advising others to carry 
to me cases of not great importance. At such 
times he would speak jocosely about thus: 

“Here ’s a little somethin’ I brought you to 
try yourhandon. They ain’t much in it; I don’t 
know if I had n’t about as soon lose it as win 
it, and so I brought it to you. Umph! you 
understand.” 

One day, two years afterward, being now 
quite an old man, he came into my office in 
order to give me instructions about his last will 
and testament, which he wished me to write. 
One of the items led me to inquire how it was 
that he had never married. 

He was silent for several moments, then with 
something of a smile on his face he answered: 

“Well, now, my young lawyer, what you 
asked you might call jest one single lone ques- 
t’on by itself; but I should, that is, me myself, 
I should call it a many a quest’on ; and if I was 
to go over all of ’em and tell you all what I 
done, and all what I did n’t do, and then turn 
round and norate all the whys and the where- 
fores on the lines o’ them quest’ons, it would 
be a biogerphy — yes, sir, a perfect biogerphy, 
and nothin’ short o’ that; that is, you under- 
stand, I mean if I was to begin at the begin- 
nin’, which you might call it my first sproutin’ 
days, on and on, down twell the time of my dryin’ 
up for good, which you may n’t believe it, but 
it were, off and on, forty year and better. Oh, 
you may lift up your eyebrow, for you young 
people think time a man git to be forty and the 
rise, it’s too late for him to be keerin’ about 
such a thing as marryin’ and the havin’ of a 
wife, and he better be spendin’ o’ his time in 
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lookin’ out how he’s to stand in the next world. 
And that ’s jest where you’re all monst’ous bad 
mistaken, as I know by awful expe’unce.” 

After a pause, in which he seemed to be in- 
dulging in remote retrospect, he continued: 

“Yes, yes, indeed. I begun soon and I helt 
on late. It first struck me when I were about 
fifteen year old, and it struck me deep— deep 
as you ever see a colt stuck in the mire of a 
creek-bottom when it seem like he can’t pull 
hisself out, not by his own strenk. And albe’ I 
were as healthy a boy as you ever knowed, 
I got weakly and puny, and I lost great quan- 
tity of my appertite for my victuals, and I tried 
to write some po’try, but fort’nate could n’t, 
because I never learnt how, and— well, sir, fact 
is, I jest ketched the moloncholy all thoo and 
thoo me, that I did. But one thing I knewed 
for cert’n, and that were, if my father was to 
happen to find out the whole fix I were in, 
he ’d take me out it with the hick’ry, if it 
could n’t be took out no other way, and that 
speedy. And so I swallowed much of it as I 
could, a-knowin’ well as if anybody told me 
so that I had begun to bark too soon, and up the 
wrong tree at that; for the girl were six year 
older than me, and ’t were n’t so very long time 
before she got married, and so then, why you 
know, I jest had to give it up, of course; and 
I done it like a honer’ble man and a honer’ble 
boy ’ll always do, which if he did n’t, somebody 
ought to shoot him, which that have been my 
opinion about sech a thing from fur back as I 
can ric’lect. 

“ Now, that were my first off-start in that 
kind o’ business, if a body might name sech a 
thing by the name o’ dusiness. Did n't I tell 
you if I was to answer all your quest’on, it ’d 
be a biogerphy ?” 

I assured him that I was much interested in 
his talk, and that I would like to hear more of 
it, if the recital were not painful or disagreeable 
to him. 

“Oh, no; oh, no. It ain’t no painful to me 
now, and, as to that, no dis’greeable, when any- 
body want or they keer to know about it. I 
done got over sech as that a long ago. Well, 
if you want me to tell you jest for your own 
cur’osity, it were n’t so very long before I got 
in ag’in, and I kept on a-gittin’ in, sometimes 
ruther mild, but ’casional strong as piz’n. For 
my expe’unce is that this here thing people 
calls love it takes holt of people in differ’nt and 
war’ous ways. Sometimes it ain’t much more 
trouble to a feller than a bad cold, or a crick 
in the neck, or a bile on the elbow ; which sech 
as that is ill-convenant, to be sure, matter o’ 
course, but he know it ain’t a-goin’ to kill him 
out and out, nor run him a-ravin’ distracted ; 
but if he ’ll go ‘long and have patient, he ’ll git 
over it after a while, more or less. Then ag’in 


the thing strike him and it break out all over 
him ; and he jest know something ’s got to be 
done, or they ain’t no tellin’ what ’ll happen; 
I ’ve had all the symptims, and I know ’em 
same as a book. 

“But the de’ficulty—that is, I may say, 
the de’ficultest thing — with me were, I were 
never peert enough at the business like women 
like a feller to be ; and many time when I have 
been studyin’ about how to fix up and express 
my mind like it seem to me a man by good 
rights ought to express hisself on secli a ser’- 
ous and solemn occasion, why, sir, another 
feller have come in that were peerter in his 
words, and in his motions, and in his ways in 
gen’l, and he have used a whole lot o’ dic- 
tionary language I never learnt, and the first 
I knowed, he have overpersuaded my sweet- 
heart, and she have flewed away with him — 
clean away.” 

He waved his hand sadly yet uncomplain- 
ingly to the far-away fugitives, and thus pro- 
ceeded : 

“You want to know who they was that got 
in ahead o’ me that way the oftenest? Well, 
sir, it was widowers, that somehow they know 
how to make theirselves the overpersuadin’est 
to women of all that goes. Why, sir, they can 
git up a cry whensoever they want to, which 
women can’t always stand up against sech as 
that, and they know it; and the older they git, 
the younger the female they ‘ll choosen for 
their companion if they can, and the pitifuller 
they ‘ll put up their cryin’ to ’em. Yes, sir; 
that ’s my expe’unce o’ them widowers.” 

He shook his head at thought of the utter 
emptiness of endeavors on the part of such as 
he to compete with rivals so experienced and 
artful. 

“ And so it kept on, first one way, then an- 
other, ontwell I got to forty,— goin’ on to forty- 
one,—and people begun to call me old bache- 
lor, when I were no more a-wantin’ to be one 
o’ them creatur’s than you do this minute (that 
people say is already done engaged), not one 
grain more: that I did n’t, because I always 
did believe of all things the good Lord in his 
wisdom ever made, they are the driest and un- 
uselessest. And then some o’ the young girls 
and boys they must begin to call me Uncle 
Jack, and it was Uncle Jack this, and Uncle 
Jack that; yit, sick as it made me to hear 
’em, I darnes n’t let on, a-knowin’ if I did, it 
would only make ’em double it on me. But 
it had the eeffect, all I could do to help my- 
self, to make me yit slower in all my gaits; 
and when, along up to fifty and the rise, they 
sot in a-callin’ of me Uncle Jacky, I suspi- 
cioned strong that exceptin’ somethin’ turned 
up soon and onexpected like, my time for sech 
as that would be up. And sure enough it did; 
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that is, I thought it did, and it come a mighty 
nigh a-doin’ of it.” 

There was an appealing look on his face as 
in softened tone he proceeded: 

“ The last time my mind were worked up in 
that kind o’ style, it were where I come the 
nighest, and it were the closetest and the try- 
in’est of ’em all. You need n’t tell anybody I 
told you about it—at all ewents, twell arfter 
I’m gone. I were fifty-six——in my fifty-seb’nt’. 
It were Matildy Owens, who she were then 
twenty-two. She were a perfect fair pink for 
beautiful and sweet—that she were; and she 
were sensible, and she were modest, and she 
were dilicate, and she were home-stayin’, and 
she were industr’ous. Fact is, to my belief twell 
yit her ekal were n’t in all around, and that’s 
sayin’ a heap; for in them days, as for pooty, 
nice, industr’ous girls—well, all I got to say, 
I don’t see them now to compar’ with ’em, 
that I don’t. I been havin’ my eye on Ma- 
tildy Owens four or five year, and then I sot in 
a-courtin’ of her jest because I loved her to 
that that I could n’t keep from it. I had a 
plenty o’ prop’ty, and I knowed this. I could 
make her parrents, well as her, have more com- 
forts. They was poor, but they lived decent. 
It were my meanin’ to pay her father out o’ 
all debt, and help him fix up his house better, 
and some other ways he needed. When him 
and her mother found out what were on my 
mind, they was willin’ for me to have her, 
and they ruther had been a-persuadin’ of her 
to that eeffect. And so, when I put the ques- 
t’on down to her pine-blank, she said that yes 
she ’d have me, and she said it squar’ out and 
out, calm, same like I ’d asked her about the 
weather orthe timeo’ day. Tell the truth, it were 
the happiest of all my born days, and I never 
forgot it: that I never did. She have never 
—that is, to my face— Matildy Owens have 
never called me Uncle Jacky, nor not even 
Uncle Jack, and that made me warm up to her 
the closeter, and let me feel I were n’t so very 
everlastin’ too old for her, that it did. And I 
said to myself, ‘Jack Cummin, you are gettin’ 
ruther oldish, if not quite yit beginnin’ to git 
old, and Matildy Owens is young; but you 
can be good to Matildy, and not git jealous 
of her because she ’s got and is ableeged to 
have young ways, which you hain’t, and nat- 
chul can’t; and when it come time for you to 
die off and leave her, you can leave her with 
a good prop’ty and a plenty for her parrents to 
live on, and so my opinion is you can take the 
resk.’ Now, that’s what I said to myself.” 

Here the old man paused and rubbed his 
head, as if embarrassed by a regret which his 
rehearsal of a dear experience made appear 
to be deeper than he had supposed. Then, 
continuing, he said: 
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“Well, sir, I begun to think about it with 
the ser’ousness that a man had ought to always 
think about sech a matter, because marryin’ is 
a ser’ouser and a solem’er business than some 
people look at it, when a man put on the best 
things he can rake up and he call on God 
A’mighty to testify for him and to stand by him. 
I tell you now that at sech a time a man have 
got— well, he jest Aave to put hisself right on 
the squar’. That’s what come to me to try to 
do arfter thinkin’ about it in the ser’ous way 
I been a-talkin’ to you, and that’s what final 
I did do a’cordin’ to my ability.” 

After another brief pause, he cleared his 
throat with some violence and resumed: 

“ They ain’t much more of it to tell; but 
what they is, it’s to the p’int. There were 
a young fellow — you know Sam Bowers. A 
thrivin’ man, and a good citizen, Sam is. It 
were him—that same Sam Bowers. Now, Sam 
he were in love with Matildy, and that to a 
pow’ful extent. But he were poor like the 
Owenses, and when I took to goin’ over there 
freckwent and he suspicioned what was up, 
Sam drapped out, he did. I were ruther sorry 
for Sam ; for he were good-hearted, toler’ble in- 
dustr’ous,and oncommon good-lookin’. Some 
said that if Sam had the prop’ty to back him 
up, to their opinion he could cut in now, late 
as it were, and git Matildy; and them words 
come to my year. And so, when, as I tell you 
now, if I knowed myself, I were no more jeal- 
ous 0’ Matildy than I am o’ you this minute, 
yit it putt me to thinkin’ a sight ser’ouser than 
before; and as the time were comin’ along for 
the app’intin’ o’ the day, it seem like I could n’t 
think about not another blessed thing, not 
only in the daytime, but of a night long arfter 
I went to bed; and when I ’d wake up of a 
mornin’ I’d go right straight to thinkin’ about 
it ag’in, twell it seem like to me, if somethin’ 
were n’t done, my very senses was goin’ to give 
way, and that in short. 

“ Ahem! ahe-e-em! Final one mornin’ I rid 
over there. Matildy met me, the same calm 
modest as ever. I said,‘ Howdy, Matildy?’ and 
I set down in a cheer. I darsn’t take holt of 
her hand ; for I do think, on my soul, her hand, 
spite o’ the work she done, it were the softest 
and affectionest I ever helt in mine endurin’ 
all my lifetime. And so I never teched it; but 
I told her to take a seat, and when we had 
passed a few words, like people always does 
when they jest met and howdy’d, I looked at 
her squar’, and I said, ‘ Matildy, I come over 
this mornin’ to ask you a solemn quest’on, and 
it ’s if do you think you like me well enough 
to marry me ?’ Well, sir, the child turned pale. 
Yit she said she thought she did; leastways, 
she hoped she did, and she were a-prayin’ every 
day and every night to the good Lord to help 
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her to do her juty by me. And then I says to 
her, ‘ Matildy, they tell me Sam Bowers is in 
love with you, but the feller is poor and have 
therefore helt back, thinkin’ that, if nothin’ 
else, would hender him from makin’ the con- 
nection.’ Well, sir, from white she turned red, 
red as any rose you ever see, and I see some 
water in her eyes. ‘What you reckon I done 
then? I tried to look onconcerned, when, fact 
is, I were a-bilin’ over all inside 0’ me. And 
then I says to her, ‘ Matildy, my child, it won’t 
do. You ’ve tried honest to love me, and you 
can’t. I might have knew, and I ought to have 
knew, it were ag’inst nater to do it; I ’m thank- 
ful, and God A’mighty bless you for tryin’ it. 
Now let me tell you somethin’: I ’m a-goin’ 
to git on my horse, and I ’m a-goin’ straight 
from here to Sam Bowers’s, and I ’m a-goin’ to 
tell Sam that I ‘ll let him have the money to 
buy a piece o’ land, and put up a decent little 
house, and stock it with furnicher and things 
him and you ‘ll want to start with, and then 
I’m a-goin’ to send Sam right straight here to 
you.’ Them ’s about the wery words I said to 
her. Well, sir, she riz, she did, and she cried, 
and she said that no, she wanted me to do no 
sech, but to let things stand jest like they were 
a-standin’ then. You see, the poor child she 
wanted to act perfect honer’ble, and I never 
loved her before like I loved her then —that 
I never did, and the good Lord knowit. And 
when I riz to go, she helt out her hand, and 
she put up her lips like I might kiss ’em one 
time. But I helt up my hand so, jest so, and I 
turned away from her, and I said, ‘ No, Matildy, 
no; I’ve done give you up to Sam, and Sam 
might n’t like it.” And I never told her good-by. 
Seem to me like I did n’t have the strenk. 

“ Ahem! a-a-haam! And when! got to Sam 
Bowers, he were in the field a-plowin’ of a colt 
he been breakin’; and it were n’t more ’n a 
quarter of a’ hour before Sam jerked that colt 
out of the plow, slung the trace-chains acrost 
his shoulders, lit on his back, said thanky and 
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good-by to me, galloped to the house, shucked 
hisself out his workin’-clothes, slid hisself into 
his Sunday’s, and flewed over to the Owenses. 
That were what Sam Bowers done, a-knowin’ 
that well he might. 

“And then I rid back home. I had been 
a kind o’ tryin’ to fix up things there a leetle 
bit, so they would n’t look quite so thin and 
bach’lor-like. I got up some new crock’ry, and 
some new cCal’ker curt’ns, and a bolt o’ kyar- 
petin’ to put down in the big room; and when 
I throwed my eyes around, everythifig, spe- 
cial them new things, looked so lonesome that 
I went to my bed, and I lay down on it, and 
I cried like a child, that I did. And it seem 
like to me I could n’t have stood it, exceptin’ 
for thinkin’ I been doin’ what it were plain my 
juty to do as a honer’ble man before God 
A’mighty. Because it seem like to me, if I ’’d’a’ 
took Matildy, it would not be so very diff’ent 
from the buyin’ of a’ innercent little lamb and 
a-sackerficin’ of it; and I said to myself, ‘ Jacky 
Cummin, no, if they have to be a sackerficin’, 
let it be you, and not Matildy; let it be the old, 
and not the young.’ And when I done that, I 
felt better in here, right in here.” 

And he placed his hand softly on his breast. 

“ Well, well, time for me to be a-leavin’; but 
I ’ll add a few, jest only a few. That ’s been 
twenty yearago— yes, mighty nigh twenty-one. 
Sam and Matildy has done well, mighty well. 
You know what a respect’ble, fine, th’ivin’ man 
Sam Bowers is. They has had five children, 
and one of’em, a pooty boy baby he were, they 
named arfter me; but, don’t you know, time 
he got to be a year old or sech a matter, poor 
little feller, he ketched the croup and died, 
that he did. 

“ And now, if you ’re tired, blame yourself for 
askin’ me sech a long quest’on; and you know 
now how come I to tell you to put down that 
itom in my will, a-leavin’ o’ five thousand dol- 
lars to Matildy. But that’s to be betwix’ me 
and you—leastways twell arfter I ’m gone.” 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 

















THE BURDEN 


OF AGE. 


‘¢ Ah, how the years exile us into dreams!” —-WALTER CAREY. 


— is a dancing in the morning beams, 
There is a rainbow sown amid the dew, 

There is a glint of gold shot through the sands, 

A molten sapphire in the mountains’ hue, 

And Hope down comes with all her singing bands. 
Nay, nay, it is not so; ’t was long ago! 

There was a dancing in the morning beams: 

Ah, how the years exile us into dreams / 


There is a glamour in the moon’s white gleams, 
There is the touch that charmed Endymion’s eyes, 
A spirit mounting from the clod and stone, 

A spirit bending from the bending skies— 

And Love in midst of all sets up his throne! 

Nay, nay, it is not so; ’t was long ago! 

There was a glamour in the moon’s white gleams: 
Ah, how the years exile us into dreams / 


There is a wonder-light on woodland streams, 
A murmur in the green o’erhanging boughs, 

A rustle in the fronded ranks of fern — 

And, lo! the Muse with rapt enwreathéd brows, 
And eyes that seen and unseen things discern! 
Nay, nay, it is not so; ’t was long ago! 

There was a wonder-light on woodland streams: 
Ah, how the years exile us into dreams / 


Some other world, perchance, our loss redeems,— 
Light to dead eyes and speech to lips all dumb 
Brings back,— brings us and ours from banishment ! 
So may our dreams a living joy become; 

But here all things that are, with doubt are blent, 
Within the mists that blow from long ago! 

Some other world, not this, our loss redeems: 

Ah, how the years extle us into dreams / 
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Lowell’s Last Gift to Literature. 


HAT Lowell could keep in his portfolio unused 
such literary material as that which Professor 
Norton has been willing to give to the public through 
the pages of THE CENTURY, is a new and signal proof 
of the abounding genius of the man. Such prodigality 
of wit and learning, invention and illustration, such in- 
sight along with such luminous expressiveness, and such 
sane and wholesome vitality, have belonged in equal 
measure to no other English writer of our day. It must 
be that these precious posthumous fragments will 
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Edith M. Thomas. 
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deepen the impression made by Lowell upon the mind 
of this generation ; and they cannot fail to serve as an 
index, wherever one may be needed,to the splendid store 
of his already published works. 


Buying and Selling Votes. 


WE publish among our “ Open Letters ” a somewhat 
startling account by Mr. J. B. Harrison of the extent 
to which debauchment of the suffrage has been carried 
in New Hampshire. He estimates the number of pur- 
chasable votes in the State at 10 per cent. of the whole, 
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which is the estimate that the Providence “ Journal” 
made a year or more ago in regard to the same class of 
votes in Rhode Island. Professor J. J. McCook, writ- 
ing in the “ Forum” for September, 1892, placed the 
number of venal voters in Connecticut at more than 15 
per cent. of the whole number. Our readers have not for- 
gotten the remarkable article which Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks contributed to THE CEenTURY for October, 
1892, in which he showed that in many localities in New 
York State the percentage of venal voters ranged from 
10 to 35 per cent., that in Michigan about 5 per cent. 
is said to be the average number, and that in other 
Western States the percentage goes much higher in 
exciting elections. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that Mr. Harrison’s fig- 
ures for New Hampshire are too high to be accepted 
without question. The saddest part of his statement is 
that declaring that “a large proportion of the whole 
number of purchasable votes in the State are those of 
native New-Englanders.”” Professor McCook’s esti- 
mates for Connecticut showed over one half to be 
Americans. Professor Jenks made no estimate of 
nationalities, but he cited many cases showing that 
among those most ready to sell their votes were 
many native-born Americans. 

There is one other point upon which all these stu- 
dents of the problem agree, and that is as to the condi- 
tion of public sentiment toward the venality. While 
nobody openly sustains vote-buying, in the heat of 
campaigns upright members of both parties contribute 
money which they know will be used for that purpose, 
and justify their conduct in so doing by such arguments 
as .Mr. Harrison cites. They all deprecate the prac- 
tice, despise and refuse to trust the men whose votes 
they buy, but shut their eyes to the immorality of their 
own conduct in supplying the purchase-money. It 
must be admitted, too, in deep humiliation, that virtu- 
ally the whole of the purchase-money is contributed 
by native Americans. By a kind of moral strabismus 
these American citizens, in the ordinary walks of life 
upright and honorable men, persuade themselves that 
the political cause with which they are allied is so 
sacred, so essential to the well-being of the country, 
that its success must be secured at any cost, even that 
of bribery. “ If we do not buy all the votes we can,” 
they say, “ our opponents will buy enough to carry the 
election, and that will never do, We must defeat their 
corruption with greater corruption, because our cause 
is so much purer and nobler and more patriotic than 
theirs.”” Of course what Mr. Harrison calls the “ spirit 
of the game”’ is also a powerful influence. Men do 
not like to be on the losing side, and are willing to pay 
handsomely for the joys of victory. 

In the periods between campaigns there is a strong 
public sentiment against this corruption of the fran- 
chise. We have seen the effects of this in the adoption 
of the Australian system of voting by nearly all the 
States, and of corrupt-practice laws in seven of them. 
The laws which Mr. Harrison refers to in New Hamp- 
shire were merely for the adoption of the Australian 
system, and were not aimed specifically at corruption, 
though they were, like similar laws in other States, ex- 
pected to act as a salutary check upon it. Perhaps too 
much was expected of them in this way, for their prac- 
tical use in New Hampshire and some other States has 
shown that their authors left defects in them which 
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prevented that absolute secrecy in voting which is es- 
sential to make any such laws a barrier to bribery. 
The most intelligent advocates of the Australian system 
never claimed for it that it would abolish all corruption 
from elections, but maintained from the outset of their 
agitation in its favor that it must be supplemented by 
corrupt-practice laws of the most stringent character. 
Half-way measures, like the laws of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and a few other States, cannot be 
expected to do more than diminish the evils at which 
they are aimed. We must have thoroughgoing stat- 
utes, like those of Missouri and California, and we must 
have also a vigilant and determined public opinion to 
secure their enforcement. We must not merely prohibit 
bribery and all other forms of corruption, but we must 
limit the amount of money each candidate can spend, 
we must enforce a strict public accounting for every 
penny received and disbursed, and we must deprive of 
office and of citizenship every candidate or other per- 
son who violates the law. Then we shall abolish cor- 
ruption from our elections as utterly as it has been 
abolished from English elections. Bribery and corrup- 
tion in England, previous to the enactment of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Law there in 1883, were far more general 
and more varied in form than they have ever been in 
this country. So successful was the law from its first 
trial, that public opinion in England enforces it as one 
man in every election, the whole people acting as a de- 
tective agency to watch candidates and their agents and 
to briug them to justice if they dare defy the law. 

We must arouse ourselves to similar vigilance here, 
and must do so soon, for popular institutions cannot 
long stand the strain which such performances as those 
which Mr. Harrison and others have revealed put 
upon them in every election. When each great political 
party stands on guard over the other to prevent it from 
buying votes, instead of standing, as at present, as a rival 
bidder, the nefarious business will come to an end. We 
are confident that this point will be reached in the near 
future; for in addition to the growth of a healthier pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject, the steadily increasing 
size of the corruption funds, each succeeding campaign 
calling for a larger one, is convincing many of the pro- 
fessional politicians themselves that a change must be 
made. 


Establish Trade Schools! 


In bringing to a close the series of articles which 
have appeared in this place during the past year, on the 
need of trade instruction for American boys, we shall 
accede to the wish of the late Colonel Auchmuty, ex- 
pressed on his dying bed, and put what we have to say 
into the form of a plea for the establishment of trade 
schools. Our readers have followed the series to slight 
purpose if they have not seen by the evidence adduced 
that the trade school is the only remedy for the present 
situation. The passing of the apprentice system, and the 
control of the American labor field by foreigners, have 
forced this country to adopt as a remedy the same ex- 
pedient which the nations of Europe, as we showed in 
our preceding article, adopted under similar conditions. 

Colonel Auchmuty was the pioneer in America in 
this field of public usefulness, and his New York Trade 
Schools furnish the model upon which the American 
system of trade instruction should be erected. When 
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he established his schools in 1881, trade instruction was 
almost unknown in this country. It exists at present 
here in its most perfect form in his schools, which cover 
nearly an acre of ground, are magnificently equipped, 
and are placed on a sure and lasting foundation by the 
munificent endowment fund of half a million dollars 
presented by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Their founder’s 
idea, successfully carried out in practice, was to teach 
thoroughly the science and practice of certain trades, 
leaving speed of execution to be acquired in real work 
after leaving the schools. Scientific instruction is given 
by means oflectures, by hand-books arranged with ques- 
tions and answers, and by diagrams not only illustrating 
how work should be done, but showing the difference 
between good and poor work. Skilled mechanics are 
employed to give instruction in manual labor, who show 
the pupil how to hold his tools, how to stand, how to do 
each kind of work, and even to compel him to do it prop- 
erly. There are day and evening classes, and pupils 
desiring to learn a trade quickly may attend both, pro- 
vided they are able to do so. The trades taught include 
carpentry, bricklaying, plumbing, plastering, painting, 
stone-cutting, type-setting, and tailoring. An ambitious 
boy can learn at these schools in three or four months a 
trade which under the old apprentice system he could 
not have acquired in as many years, and can learn it far 
more accurately and scientifically than he could in a 
shop, for he is taught the theory as well as the practice 
of it. 

In regard to the quality of the work of the graduates 
of the Auchmuty schools, their founder wrote onlya few 
days before he died : 
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The trade schools of New York city make no boast of 
what they are going todo. They simply point to the work 
which the graduates have done immediately after leav- 
ing the school and without intermediate practice. Brick 
buildings have been erected by them, the bricklaying of 
which a visiting committee from the Philadelphia Build- 
ing Exchange pronounced to be equal to the best, the in- 
terior part of it which was not visible being equal to the 
exterior, which is not always the case with ordinary work. 
The skill of the graduates of the painters’ class is so well 
known that it has created a wide-spread demand for their 
services. The plumbing graduates have been told more 
than once by critically inclined judges that if each plumb- 
ing-shop in New York sent a specimen of what its best 
workmen could do, the exhibit of the work of the gradu- 
ates could not be excelled. 


The attendance at the schools was at first small, be- 
ginning at 30, and was drawn mainly from the work- 
shops. It consisted of young men who felt that they 
were learning little and that what they were learning 
would be of small use to them in life. These composed 
the evening classes. Then the day classes began to 
fill up with young men who had finished their studies 
in the public schools, who had no occupation in life, 
and who felt above the menial position of apprentice 
in a workshop. They were not ashamed to study a 
trade in a school, and they were quick to see that as 
scientific masters of a trade they had before them a fu- 
ture of employment at good wages, with a prospect of 
becoming master mechanics. Steadily the day and 
evening classes waxed larger, till the annual number 
reached into the hundreds, and the graduates num- 
bered about 600 a year. They came to the schools 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, and all 
came with a genuine thirst for knowledge. The most 
striking proof of this was to be found in the distances 
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which many of the pupils of the night classes traveled 
daily. After working all day, and living so far out of 
the city that a journey by railway and ferry and street- 
cars was necessary in order to reach the schools, these 
would come, spend the evening in the schools, and 
return home afterward, reaching their beds between 
eleven o’clock and midnight. Colonel Auchmuty kept 
a record of these sturdy samples of American persever- 
ance and pluck, and was wont to exhibit it with pride 
and pleasure as the strongest evidence of the popular 
craving for the instruction which he was supplying. 

In course of time, as the fame of the schools spread 
over the land, philanthropic persons in other cities 
visited them and established similar institutions in their 
own communities. The Master Builders’ Exchange in 
Philadelphia established the Mechanical Trade School, 
which has now been in successful operation for several 
years. The Chicago Polytechnic Institute opened a 
trade school under the supervision ofthe Chicago Build- 
ers and Traders’ Exchange. At present trades are 
taught to beginners at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, at 
the Free Institute in Worcester, at Hampton Institute 
in Virginia, at Clark University in Georgia, to the In- 
dians at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and to young men in 
many asylums and reformatories. There are also in 
many parts of the land excellent manual-training 
schools, and the number of these is steadily increasing. 
Their function is to prepare pupils for the trade schools, 
and thus enable the latter to accomplish the best results. 
As Colonel Auchmuty said in one of his many public 
addresses on the subject: 


The plan which seems best suited to American needs, 
is to let a lad remain at school until eighteen, develop him 
mentally, morally, and physically, and by the latter I mean 
to develop his body 7 gymnastics and his hand and eye 
by manualtraining. Then, when heis old enough to know 
for what sort of work he is suited, let him go, if he wants 
to be a mechanic, toa trade school to learn his trade, pre- 
cisely as young men now go to the professional, the agri- 
cultural, or the business school. It is unreasonable to 
waste four or five years in learning what can be acquired 
in a very much shorter time, and it must also be remem- 
bered that machinery is constantly revolutionizing the old 
trades,and the skill upon the acquirement of which so much 
time may have been spent may not be needed. 


In every great city of the land this idea ought to be 
put into practical operation by the establishment of at 
least one great trade school, and the multiplication in 
all directions of the number of manual-training schools. 
In what other way can an American do his country so 
high and necessary a service? Since the New York 
Trade Schools were established, over four thousand 
young men have passed through them and out into the 
world. In an address which Colonel Auchmuty deliv- 
ered before the American Social Science Association 
a few years ago, he said of this contribution to sturdy 
American citizenship as its members passed over the 
bridge which he had constructed for them between en- 
forced idleness and a life of honest industry : 


I seem to see that long procession, full of youthful hope 
and the earnest desire to succeed in life. Some went over 
and were not heard from again, others, discouraged, came 
back, but many, very many, went on, and undaunted by 
insult or wrong, with true American grit, fought their way 
to independence and prosperity. Their names fill a good- 
sized volume, their letters are many in number, From 
them have come kind messages. ‘‘ The New York Trade 
Schools were the ——s of me,"’ is one that is often heard. 
And I can safely say that they, with their brave young 
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hearts, with their perseverance and their trust that right 
will in the end conquer wrong, have made the New York 


Trade Schools. 

We are being confronted with the question whether 
within the American republic there is to be established 
another government of knights of federations and of su- 
preme councils, self-constituted, sitting in secret, judging 
in secret, and issuing decrees that must be obeyed at the 
peril of life and property. 

Trade-unions, all admit, are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the wage-earner, but what is wanted are trade- 
unions controlled by Americans, and not, as at present, 
by foreigners. Barriers have been erected against the en- 
trance of our countrymen into the trades, while the for- 
eigner is made welcome, Let us have manhood enough, 
be brave enough, to throw these barriers down, It cannot 
be done poy but the time has come to try to do it. Our 
young men, though graduates of our public schools, stand 
on every street corner, begging for the ae of being 
allowed to work in the land of their birth, Fill the work- 
shops with them. They will then control the trade or- 
ganizations, and labor difficulties will disappear; for 
intelligent, well-educated American workmen while main- 
taining their own rights will respect the rights of others. 


With that eloquent appeal from the founder of a sys- 
tem of instruction which we are confident will grow 
into national dimensions before many years shall have 
passed, we leave the subject for the present. There 
must surely-be in this land of wealth and great private 
fortunes many men who will be glad to follow in the 
footsteps of Colonel Auchmuty, and, like that model 
citizen and true patriot, win the title of national bene- 
factor. 

Notes to the Apprentice Series. 


WE have received many letters while the publication 
of the series of articles now brought to a close has been 
in progress, relating to various aspects of the subject, 
a few of which call for brief notice. 

A manufacturer in Providence, Rhode Island, thinks 
mention should be made of the fact that the machine- 
shops and foundries throughout New England, in Phila- 
delphia, and other parts of the East, are in the habit 
of taking apprentices. We were aware of that fact, but 
it seems to us to form merely an exception to the general 
rule— to show that in a few trades the old apprentice 
system still retains a foothold. 

A letter from Port Huron, Michigan, contends that 
in saying that the trade-unions admit freely foreign la- 
borers who come here during the busy season, returning 
to Europe at its close, we were in error so far as the 
International Union of Bricklayers and Masons is con- 
cerned, for under Article 13, Section 10 of that union’s 
constitution, no person can join the union without first 
“declaring his intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States or Canada.”” Our authority for the state- 
ment assailed is the report for 1885 of the New York 
Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Peck, which contains a 
separate chapter on the subject, giving the testimony 
of the laborers themselves. In a table summing up 
the results of his inquiries, Mr. Peck gives the number 
of bricklayers who come into New York from Europe 
annually during the busy season and return again at its 
close as 300. On page 489 of the report the testimony 
of John J. Donnelly, a bricklayer, is given, in which 
he places the number of men in his trade who “ come 
over from Europe and work during the busy season, 
and then return,” at 10 per cent. “Do they belong to 
your union?” Donnelly is asked, and his reply is: 
“Yes, they do. They join our organization. They can 
go home and come back again on the same card. Every 
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man who joins our union gets what we call a working- 
card; it is good for six months; very few run over six 
months: it is then out, and he has to pay his initiation 
fee over again.” 

It is plain from this testimony that the provision 
which our Port Huron correspondent cites is not en- 
forced in New York. His citation of it shows that Ca- 
nadian citizenship is regarded by the union on equal 
terms with American; and one of the working-men’s 
grievances set forth in the testimony in Mr. Peck’s re- 
port is that great numbers of Canadians come into this 
country with Europeans during the busy season. 

We have received also a valued letter from'the Rev. 
Frederick H. Wines, of the Census Bureau, correcting 
some unofficial figures which we quoted in the Sep- 
tember number of THE CENTURY in regard to the num- 
ber of penitentiaries, county jails, and their cost of 
maintenance, etc. Mr. Wines gives the official figures 
as follows: The number of penitentiaries and State 
prisons is 75; the number of county jails is 2600. The 
capacity of all the prisons does not exceed 100,000 or 
125,000. The average cost of construction has not 
been more than $1000 per capita, so that the total cost 
must have been somewhere between $100,000,000 and 
$150,000,000. The cost of maintenance at about $200 
per prison, which is a fair average allowance, involves 
in all our prisons and reformatories an annual outlay 
of about $20,000,000, from which must be deducted the 
earnings, which are not large. Mr. Wines adds: 


The cost of prisons is, however, but a small portion of 
the cost of crime. The police and the courts must also be 
taken into account, and the private and individual losses, 
as well as the expense involved for the support of crimi- 
nals not actively engaged in the practice of their nefarious 
pursuits, while ‘‘ looking for a job,” outside of prison 
walls. It is misleading to base comparisons upon the 
census, and to say, as THE CENTURY does: ‘‘ Since 1850, 
we have had an increase of 445 per cent. in criminals as 
compared with an increase of 170 per cent in population.” 
The increase in the criminal population has not been 
nearly so great as the census would make it appear. 


Some of our readers have been unable to reconcile 
the conclusions drawn by Mr. Lodge in his article on 
“The Census and Immigration,” in the September 
CENTURY, with those drawn in the editorial article on 
“ Tdleness and Crime” in the same number. There is 
really no conflict between the two. Mr. Lodge based 
his deductions on all white convicts in penitentiaries, 
county jails, and a few other penal institutions, while 
the deductions in the editorial were based upon the 
white male convicts in all penitentiaries, prisons, 
county jails, and reformatories. A glance at the totals 
used in the two articles will show that different sets of 
figures were used. 


Lessons of the Silver Delusion. 


THE first lesson which we trust this country has 
learned from its recent disastrous experience with de- 
preciated silver money is a correct idea of what consti- 
tutes a standard or measure of value. Without such a 
standard there can be no trade, no commerce, — either 
domestic or foreign,— no industry, no civilization. 

All nations from the dawn of civilization have been 
seeking by practical experiment and daily trial to find 
the best instrumentality for this purpose. One after an- 
other they have come to the conclusion that gold, more 
than any other thing known to men, best meets the 
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demand. What is wanted is a scale to which all com- 
modities can be brought to have their value ascertained, 
or, in other words, a common denominator of values. 
It must have the highest attainable degree of stability 
in its own value; that is, must represent such an av- 
erage amount of labor in its production from month to 
month and from year to year, that its value will vary 
only in an imperceptible degree as time advances. It 
must be so scarce that a small quantity of it will have 
a large value, in order that it may pass readily from 
hand to hand and be transported easily from place to 
place ; so durable as to be impressionable and capable 
of division and subdivision and reunion without loss ; 
and of a value so universally recognized as to be ac- 
cepted without question at its face-value the world over. 

In reaching the conclusion, after a hundred years of 
experiment, that gold, above all other commodities, 
best meets these requirements, the civilized nations of 
the earth have simply been profiting by human expe- 
rience. They have found, one after another, experimen- 
ting separately, that gold is the best instrumentality for 
measuring values and effecting exchanges, and they 
have united to makeit the money of account in the com- 
mercial world, and of all international trade. They have 
done this, not out of a sentimental regard for gold as 
gold, or out of a mysterious and inexplicable hostility to 
silver as silver, but because as a demonstrated fact gold 
performs, to quote the lucid language of Professor 
Taussig, “ the functions of a measure of value and of a 
standard of value with as close an approach to perfec- 
tion as there is any reasonable ground for expecting 
from any monetary system.” 

What we had been doing in this country from 1878 
to the revolt against the silver-purchase act, was to ig- 
nore and defy this decision of civilized mankind, this 
fruit of human experience for hundreds of years, and to 
try to set up as our standard of value an instrumentality 
which had been abandoned by other nations after long 
trial, because it lacked the first requisite of a measure 
of value—stability. The mere threat of such conduct 
was sufficient to unsettle American credit the world 
over. In proportion as we advanced toward the accom- 
plishment of the threat this alarm increased, until credit 
was entirely destroyed and the country was brought 
to the verge of financial, commercial, and industrial 
collapse. The entire trouble was due to a fear that we 
would repudiate the gold standard and gold values, and 
pay all our debts in the depreciated and unstable value 
of silver. 

In no other country in the world could a threat of 
this remarkable kind have been made with more dis- 
astrous results. Our great need is more capital, espe- 
cially for the South and West. The great source of 
supply for this is foreign countries, yet we made it im- 
possible for them to send it here by casting a doubt 
upon the value of the money in which we would repay 
ourloans. The consequence was that millions of money 
which would have come here naturally, had there been 
no doubt about our standard of value, were locked up in 
London and other foreign cities, its owners preferring 
to let it lie idle rather than to loan it on such uncertain 
security as we offered. Precisely the same effect was 
produced upon domestic capital lying in savings-banks 
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and elsewhere, and that, too, was withheld from trade, 
Here, too, doubts about the value of our money in the 
future led to general hoarding, and money was so scarce 
that it commanded a premium for use in the transaction 
of business. Industrial establishments were closed, and 
thousands of laborers were thrown out of employment. 
Banks were forced to suspend, business houses doing 
a legitimate trade upon borrowed capital were forced 
to fail, and the whole country fell into the most wide- 
spread and distressing period of business depression 
that it had ever known. 

Behind.the delusion for silver there lingered an idea 
that as a cheaper money it was to be desired by the 
debtor class — that gold was the money of the rich man 
and silver the money of the poor. We trust that this 
idea has been exploded forever in this country. Our 
readers will remember that we have maintained steadily 
in our articles in this department on “ Cheap-Money 
Experiments,” that the only money that the poor man 
wants is the best money, and that he is always the 
worst sufferer from cheap money. The worst sufferers 
from the recent depression were the poorer classes. As 
working-men, thousands of them were thrown out of 
employment. Through bank failures, many others, 
widows and orphans among them, lost a part or the 
whole of all they had in the world. Others, through 
the inability of banks and other concerns to pay divi- 
dends on their stock, because of the stagnation and 
suspension of business and loans, received no income 
upon their investments. The money-lenders of the 
world are not all rich men, as we have pointed out on 
former occasions, but people in moderate and even 
narrow circumstances who trust their little fortunes 
and earnings to capitalists and financiers to invest for 
them. The incomes of all these were cut off for a long 
period by this infatuation for silver and unreasoning 
hostility to gold. 

Could anything be more preposterous than the de- 
nunciation, so common a few months ago, of gold as 
the ‘money of monarchs”? It is the money of the 
poor man the world over. He is a creditor for every 
day’s work, and he wants his pay in the best and dear- 
est money known to man. He wants to lend his sav- 
ings with absolute certainty that he will get his loan 
back again, as well as his interest on it, in as good 
money as he loaned. He, like everybody else who 
either lends or borrows, wants the best and surest 
standard of value. In firding this, the experience of 
the human race is the only guide to follow. Other na- 
tions have found that in gaining a market for the sur- 
plus products of their labor they must employ the very 
best machinery of trade—railroads, steamships, the 
telegraph, money. We must do the same, or fall behind 
them in the march of civilization. There can be no 
nationality in standards of value. It is as absurd to 
attempt that in modern times, where the world’s pro- 
duce is sold in a common market, as to attempt in this 
country to have sectional standards, one for the East 
and another for the South and West. If we wish to 
trade with the world on the most favorable terms, we 
must adopt the world’s medium of exchange and 
measure of value, for in that way alone can we deal 
with other nations on an equal footing. 
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The Sale of Votes in New Hampshire. 


HE number of votes in New Hampshire which are 
purchasable, and are sometimes purchased, is prob- 
ably about ro per cent. of the whole number of votes in 
the State. The men who have most acquaintance with 
the facts think this estimate too low. It appears to be 
certain that the number is increasing. Some of the pur- 
chasable voters are young French Canadians who have 
been here only a short time. They think it a sort of 
“lark”? when they find they are to be paid something 
for their votes, and are apparently not aware of any se- 
rious wrong-doing in the transaction. Many of them 
afterward become good citizens and do not continue to 
sell their votes. Very few of the votes of our Irish citi- 
zens are purchasable. A large proportion of the whole 
number of purchasable votes in the State are those 
of native New-Englanders who, for any reason, have 
reached a “run-down ” and “ played-out ” condition, 
have “lost their grip”’ and their chance, if they ever 
had any, and who have wounded and bruised their self- 
respect so often, and in so many ways, that it has lost 
most of its sensibility. Many of them are eager to find 
a purchaser, and some of them show business ability 
in playing off one offer against another, so as to obtain 
the best possible price for the only commodity they ever 
have for sale. These, of course, are entirely shameless, 
and as void of moral sense as hungry swine. There is 
also a considerable number of men, fairly good citizens 
in other respects, whose votes are purchasable. Some 
of them are poor, and the price tempts them. It seems 
an easy way of making a few dollars, and they see lit- 
tle harm in it. But these “ pretty good men” are apt 
to deteriorate after they have a little experience in sell- 
ing their votes. 

It is not always possible to discover why a man sells 
his vote. The essential feature in the case is the fact 
that under existing conditions about such a proportion 
of men will, and do, sell their votes. There is no 
room for doubt, I think, that the number of purchasa- 
ble votes is slowly increasing here, and an important 
proportion of this increase results from causes which 
are not accidental, superficial, or temporary, but which 
belong to the fundamental character and substance of 
our civilization. 

When votes are sold they are, of course, also bought. 
The buyers of votes are the managers of the principal 
political parties. The actual processes of buying and 
paying for the votes are usually assigned to agents 
who are not candidates for office. These agents are 
well acquainted with the voters, have good memories, 
and some capacity for organizing and directing men. 

Both the great political parties are engaged in the 
purchase of votes. It would not be much of a business 
if only one party engaged init. Its very essence is the 
competition between the buyers, which runs up the 
price, and stimulates the sellers to vigorous effort to 
make the best possible bargain. 

The number of votes which are purchasable, and are 


purchased, would probably often decide our elections 
if all or nearly all of them could be secured for either 
of the two principal political parties ; but these votes 
are usually so divided between the parties that the 
result is uncertain until the votes are all counted and 
the returns all in. Any considerable preponderance 
of the purchasable vote in favor of either party de- 
pends upon superior management and superior con- 
tributions of money for the purchase of votes. When 
either party has more money available for this pur- 
pose than usual, good generalship consists in con- 
cealing this fact from the other party, and in being 
ready everywhere, on the morning of election day, to 
handle the purchasable vote promptly and effectively 
before the leaders on the other side find out what is 
going on. When the business actually begins at any 
polling-place, the local managers on the other side are 
of course soon aware of the fact ; but it is then too late, 
usually, to overcome the advantage possessed by the 
party having the most money. 

What is called public sentiment is, in a qualified way, 
strong and decided in opposition to this traffic; but the 
opposition to it is qualified in a very important manner 
and degree in the minds of the members of each politi- 
cal party by the feeling that it is much better to obtain 
success by the purchase of votes than to allow their an- 
tagonists tosucceed bythesame means. They say,“ The 
sale of votes is undoubtedly wrong, and a portentous 
evil, but we did not invent or begin it, and are not re- 
sponsible for it. As it is certain to be practised toa great 
extent, and the election may very likely be decided by 
it, it is better for us to avail ourselves of this means of 
success than to allow the opposite party to come into 
power by the use of the same instrument.’”’ This quali- 
fication, of course, neutralizes the objection, and removes 
from the public sentiment which is opposed to the sale 
of votes about all of its vitality. It is not in any great 
degree efficient in opposition to the purchase of votes 
while this nefarious business is carried on to such an 
enormous extent by the opposite party. Contempt for 
those who sell votes is common ; but the public senti- 
ment, which is always, without wavering or compromise, 
opposed to the purchase of votes, and which with prompt 
and unalterable decision rejects all chances of partizan 
advantage which might be gained by this means, is not 
a vital or considerable influence in this State. Such a 
public sentiment is not, I think, predominant or very 
vigorous in a majority of the citizens of any State of our 
country. Iam obliged to admit this conclusion after con- 
siderable observation in nearly all the States. 

Some years ago I happened to be in an important city 
in another New England State, at a meeting of educators, 
moralists, clergymen, literary people, and others inter- 
ested in social, moral, and national advancement and 
reform. It was the day after the October election in 
Indiana, and at the noon recess of the meeting many 
of us who were in attendance walked down to the rail- 
way station to meet the train bringing the daily papers, 
that we might obtain news of the result, which was be- 
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lieved to prefigure that of the national election to be held 
a few weeks later. The easy social talk in the company 
was on this topic, and as we neared the station and heard 
the coming train, one of the leading men remarked, 
“ There is no room for doubt that the State has been 
carried by the use of money, and I only hope our side 
has used enough of it to win.” Several said, “ Yes; I 
hope so,” and there was no dissent. I waited; but as 
there was no protest, I asked, “ Is not that rather dan- 
gerous ground?” This brought out a thoroughgoing 
defense of the plan of “ carrying a State”’ by the pur- 
chase of votes, “ under the circumstances, mind you ” ; 
the justifying reason urged being the importance of the 
success of the right party. As it happened, about all 
of us were at the time members of the “ right party,” 
and nearly all the company joined in this argument or 
applauded it, but all said that it was a sad state of things 
when men would sell their votes. 

I could not see, and do not now, how selling votes is 
worse than buying them; but this is not the common or 
popular way of looking at the matter. Those who buy 
this commodity often despise those who sell it to them. 
I know a man who owns considerable property, who, it 
is said, received twenty-five dollars for his vote not long 
ago. Soon afterward he applied for a loan at the bank 
in his own town, offering ample security. But the prin- 
cipal officer of the bank, who was the local leader of the 
party which had purchased the vote, said: “ No; he sold 
us his vote the other day. He can have no accommoda- 
tions at this bank.” 

But the men who buy votes in this State are for the 
most part not impelled to the practice by attachment 
to the principles or policy of their party. The main 
inspiring and controlling feeling of the purchasers of 
votes here is the spirit of the game, the same feeling 
that it will not do to be beaten which actuates those 
who engage in a race or any similar contest. The 
leaders of both parties in this State say they regret 
that vote-buying is a feature of political contests here, 
and would be glad to see it laid aside or abolished. 
But neither side can stop while the other goes on, and 
there is no means or agency to bring about the effec- 
tive codperation of the two parties for the suppression 
of the evil. 

In 1891 our legislature enacted a very stringent 
law to insure the purity of elections, and the leaders 
of each party almost forgot their manners in the effort 
to be first and most clamorous in advocacy of the 
measure. Men who had grown old in vote-buying 
denounced the practice with fervid eloquence, and 
urged ihe enactment of the law, which, they affirmed, 
would render our elections absolutely pure, and make 
every vote ‘“‘the untrammeled expression of a free- 
man’s unpurchased will.’ The new law was highly 
complex, and its penalties were severe. It was very 
extensively and easily violated. Some of the men who 
helped to enact the law have since violated it while act- 
ing as election officers under its provisions. Our legis- 
lature enacted another new election law last winter, 
but there is no perceptible advance in public interest 
or sentiment regarding the traffic in votes; and as no 
law has much self-executing power, neither the new 
law nor any other is likely to have much deterrent 
effect. It is not likely that the evil will come to an 
end or be greatly diminished very soon, or as an effect 
of any causes now in operation. 
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I have said that there are enough purchasable votes 
in the State to decide our elections if they were all, or 
nearly all, cast on one side. In some of our State elec- 
tions the decisive majority is so small, and the number 
of purchased votes is relatively so large, as to render it 
entirely uncertain which party has a majority of the 
legal, unpurchased votes. If either party should de- 
nounce vote-buying unequivocally, and should abstain 
from it entirely, it would probably be defeated in every 
election. 

Nobody appears to be specially responsible for the 
evil. It is a feature and product of our collective 
character, and of the stage of civilization which we 
have reached in New Hampshire. Various unde- 
sirable conditions and influences unite to uphold and 
perpetuate it, and it reinforces these unfavorable ele- 
ments in turn. We have comparatively little discus- 
sion of public questions or political subjects; the re- 
sults esteemed desirable being more readily obtained, 
it is thought, by quiet management and personal ar- 
rangements. The system has complex relations, and it 
is likely to last long enough for the most thorough 
study or investigation by anybody who wishes to exam- 
ine it, and for the testing of any remedy which students 
of civilization may think it worth while to suggest. 
J. B. Harrison. 


FRANKLIN Fats, N. H. 


The New School of Italian Opera. 


It is probable that when Mascagni wrote “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana” he builded better than he knew. The 
remarkable success of this short opera, and that of 
Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” can be attributed to nothing 
else so readily as to the unexpected answer to a public 
demand. It may be doubted whether the demand had 
a self-conscious existence, but the manner in which the 
Italians, Germans, English, and Americans have wel- 
comed the short tragic operas is equivalent to a cry of 
“This is what we have desired.”’ In a word, men and 
women of the day are not disposed to have their trage- 
dies spun out to inordinate lengths. The three-volume 
novel has yielded to the story of forty or fifty thousand 
words. The epic poem has given way to the lyric in 
popular esteem. The electric telegraph has remodeled 
art as well as literature by creating a demand for speed 
in reaching the point; “ Brevity is the soul of wit” has 
been written across every department of intellectual 
productiveness. 

There was bound to be a reaction in the world of 
opera. It matters little where we discern the origin of 
the reaction. “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ was made known 
to the world as the winner ofa prize offered for the best 
one-act opera. If, therefore, we hold that the reaction 
was the result of extraordinary shrewdness on the part 
of an Italian publisher seeking for some means of op- 
posing the approaching supremacy of Teutonic works 
in his country, we do not modify the esthetic conditions 
leading to the change. For many years operas had 
been of too great length. So long as they were built 
on the Neapolitan lines, and consisted of disconnected 
arias dangled on a string of recitative, the length was 
not felt, because the attention was not constantly held. 
Nor did the Meyerbeer method, with its kaleidoscope 
of ballets, processions, quasi-dramatic ensembles, and 
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spectacular duos, weary the mind. These operas had 
their great moments and their insignificant half hours. 

But when Wagner came with his closely knit scores, 
built on a system which appealed at once to the emo- 
tion and the intellect, and from beginning to end 
claimed unceasing attention, the listener found his 
powers somewhat overtaxed. Of course those who in- 
sisted on listening to the Wagner music-drama as they 
did to the Rossini opera grew weary with waiting for 
the aria that never came. But the earnest lover of art, 
who was not, like Gliick’s opponents, unwilling to “ pay 
two florins to be passionately excited and thrilled in- 
stead of being amused,”’ became aware when the cur- 
tain fell for the last time that he was weary. A recent 
biographer of Wagner declares that he could sit through 
one of the master’s longest works twice without becom- 
ing tired. Some persons whom I know always feel 
after a performance of “ Tristan,” or “ Die Gétterdaim- 
merung,” as if they had been through a great emotional 
struggle, and they go home exhausted. The reign of 
these overwhelming, absorbing master-works was 
bound to bring about a reaction. I must not be mis- 
understood as intimating that Wagner’s day is over. 
It has not yet reached its high noon. But 


When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one man ? 


The action of Sonzogno in offering the prize brought 
the new men and the new style to the front a year or 
two earlier than they would otherwise have come. 
The enormous tragedies of Wagner will continue to 
hold the stage by reason of the opulence of genius dis- 
played in them. The works of Mascagni and Leonca- 
vallo may or may not live, forit is still an open question 
whether they have the essence of greatness. But they 
have shown how a powerful, absorbing music-drama 
may be constructed so as to occupy about two hours in 
performance, and send the hearer home, not with his 
emotional resources drained, but with every feeling 
quickened, and his whole spiritual being thrown into a 
glow by the rapidity of the tragic history revealed to 
him. 

What methods have these new men adopted, and 
what are they worth? The general impression that 
they have produced a new style is wholly erroneous. 
Their works are, without doubt, a direct outgrowth of 
an attempt to achieve conciseness without abandoning 
the contemporaneous Italian manner. Of that manner 
the master is Verdi, and his works are the models. Of 
course I do not mean his older operas, in which he 
himself was content to build after the Neapolitan 
pattern. I speak of his two later operas, “ Aida” and 
“Otello,” in which he showed a determination to break 
away from the traditions which a long line of gifted men 
from Alessandro Scarlatti to Donizetti had fastened 
upon Italian opera. Verdi has been accused of imitat- 
ing Wagner, or at any rate of yielding to his influence. 
The great Italian master undoubtedly did perceive that 
the Wagner theory, “The play’s the thing,” which 
so notable an artist must always have felt to be the true 
one, had got hold of the public mind. He certainly saw 
that the rigidity of the old operatic forms would have 
to give way before the dramatic idea. And he quite as 
surely discerned the necessity of abandoning the cut- 
and-dried dancerhythms and timidly subservient accom- 
paniments of Bellini and Donizetti. But it is beyond 
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question that he did not set up Wagner as his model. 
He found a more congenial example nearer home. In 
the French opera, from its inception to the present time 
distinguished for flexible, expressive melody, dramatic 
purpose, and employment of the instrumental force for 
the enrichment of its emotional utterance, Verdi must 
have seen a model more suitable to a Latin race than 
the rugged, sweeping, militant style of Wagner. The 
swan of Busseto was far too wise to try to make his 
countrymen accept him in his old age wearing a Teu- 
tonic wolf’s hide. 

“ Aida” and “ Otello,”’ but especially the former, 
are the works in which Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
found the patterns for their melody and harmony. 
They have striven to advance beyond Verdi in com- 
plexity of rhythm and freedom from cautious processes 
of modulation. Here, of course, those who are fond of 
attributing all that is progressive in contemporaneous 
musical art to the genius of Wagner may detect the in- 
fluence of the Bayreuth master; and no doubt he did 
show how many of the fundamental principles of Bach’s 
polyphony could be applied to modern harmony with 
beautiful results. In “ Aida,” Verdi introduced into 
Italian opera a totally new set of rhythms and a novel 
restlessness of harmony. In “Otello” he went still 
further, some of his modulations being quite as abrupt 
as Wagner’s famous step from A flat into A natural in 
the “death motive” of “ Tristan und Isolde.” Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo have gone still further, but the 
attempts are so forced as to expose the method. Some 
of their modulations are obviously made for the sake 
of oddity. 

These peculiarities, however, cannot be regarded as 
the result of the desire to be brief, except in so far 
as abrupt transition avoids the circumlocutory pro- 
cesses of modulation for which Spohr was censured. 
Nor can the absence of the aria da capo, the central 
sun of the old operatic system, be counted to the credit 
of these younger Italians. Verdi and the Germans had 
already shown its worthlessness, and a repeat for the 
sake of formality was not to be thought of in music 
whose purpose it was to avoid points of repose except 
at the ends of dramatic episodes. The greatest achieve- 
ment of these young men in their condensation is the 
development to a high, if not the highest possible, point 
of the beautiful avioso style of Italy —a style which com- 
bines most of the powerful expressiveness of the Teu- 
tonic declamation with all of the vocal elegance and 
essentially singable qualities of the Neapolitan manner. 
The old-fashioned recitative, which in the earlier operas 
formed the connecting-links between the set pieces, is 
now used only rarely and in moments of the most 
colloquial dialogue. It was used largely for such dia- 
logue in the earlier works; but the new libretti, con- 
densing every scene to its most terse expression, bring 
the periods of high emotion closer together, and keep 
the music, which aims to express the feelings of the 
text faithfully, constantly throbbing with eloquent 
melody. 

The short melodic phrase, used to signify some par- 
ticular feeling, is employed with taste, discrimination, 
and dramatic force by these new writers, but it is not 
made the backbone of a system as it is in Wagner’s 
wonderful structures of /eit-motiven. Here again Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo have shown judgment. The 
leit-motif is far more suitable to a work of large extent, 
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in which there is room for a free treatment of a num- 
ber of fundamental melodic ideas, than to a short opera, 
in which the score, from too much compression, would 
lose flexibility if built wholly of fixed ideas. Bizet in 
“Carmen” and Verdi in “Otello” made use of this 
modification of the /eit-motif system, but it is much 
more effective in a short work than in a long one. 

It cannot be doubted that the present movement in 
Italian opera is beneficial. The elements of the old Ital- 
ian works were admirable; it was the undramatic com- 
bination of them that was to be censured. Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo are not men of creative genius; but 
Scarlatti and Meyerbeer were not, and yet each set a 
fashion in operatic writing. The two young men of to- 
day have shown how to make the opera swift, direct, 
and irresistible in its effects. It will be strange if the 
public approval of their methods does not produce a 
school of followers. 

W. J. Henderson. 


A Memory of Whittier. 


IT was about sunset one Friday that I went to see 
Mr. Whittier, in answer to his message. I found him 
lying on the sofa of a square, old-fashioned room the 
two front windows of which faced the settingsun. He 
insisted on leaving the reclining position, and showed 
all his old interest in life ; indeed, the illness which 
had come to him seemed at first hardly more than an 
indisposition in one always delicate. 

“I want thee to go out on the balcony,” said Mr. 
Whittier, “and get my glimpse of the ocean.” 

It was aglimpse of broad meadows, with great elms, 
over the Hampton marshes, then a golden brown, to 
the strip of sea where the white sails were. When I 
stepped back to the room, Mr. Whittier said, “ Now I 
want to tell thee all about myself, and to-morrow thee 
will come again.” 

The next morning, after a night of good rest, came 
a sudden change, and with it the speech was less free 
and clear for a few hours. Later, in spite of increas- 
ing weakness, there was a return of power to talk, and 
the few words he cared to say were perfectly clear to 
accustomed ears. With great sensitiveness to sights 
and sounds, he could bear only the presence needed to 
administer to his wants, and it was advised that none 
save those in immediate attendance should be ad- 
mitted to his room. At times we thought he gained, 
but he knew better than we. Food and medicines were 
a weariness ; yet, for the sake of those who longed to 
help him, he would try to take the offered nourish- 
ment. 

Sunday was a serenely beautiful day. The wonted 
peace of the lovely little village seemed even more 
peaceful because of the dying poet. The smell of the 
sweet clover, the silence broken only by the rustle of 
the leaves, come back to me when I try to put in 
words the story of that time. There were no dramatic 
incidents in those last days; the quiet end was likethe 
quiet life. With a full appreciation that it must be 
good-by, he said to his niece, “Love only — love — 
to — the — world”’; and she answered “Yes, dear,” 
and gently laid him back on the pillow. 

As I held his hand I heard him say, more to him- 


OPEN LETTERS. 


self than to me, “There are so many beyond;” 
and a little later, “It is all right.” 

The thought of immortality was never far from this 
sweet singer through his long, busy, active life; some- 
times accompanied by a speculative inquiry into the 
unknown, more often with a trustful belief that “the 
dear Lord ordereth all things well.”’ Shortly before 
this last illness he had said to an old friend, “As I 
grow older, a future life seems to me more certain, 
though I think less and less of definite details.” 
Now, as I sat beside him, the last journey seemed the 
natural, simple thing; the other life seemed a present 
reality. 

During that day and the two following, at intervals, 
we replaced one another, that he might never miss the 
human grasp for which he evidently cared. Monday 
came with little change, Tuesday was also a record of 
some pain and restlessness; but notwithstanding the 
weakness of body, he expressed in broken sentences 
gratitude for the offered help. 

Tuesday evening he motioned an attendant to raise 
the curtain to admit the last rays of the setting sun. 
That night, when we had given up all hope of his 
recovery, the friends who were in the house assembled 
for the first time about the bedside. While the poet lay 
sleeping, that sleep from which he never awoke on 
earth, one with a saint-like face under the Friends’ 
cap repeated in her beautiful voice Whittier’s own 
words: 


When on my days of life the night is falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 


The end seemed to us a translation. When the 
dawn came in at the balcony window, over the marshes 
and the meadows, the spirit had gone so gently that 
we listened for the breath, and it had ceased. 


Sarah Ellen Palmer. 


American Artists Series. 
HORATIO WALKER. 

HorRATIO WALKER was born in Listowell, Canada, 
thirty-five years ago. His initial step in art was in 
miniature painting in the studio of J. A. Fraser. Later 
he came to New York, where by dint of inborn talent 
and careful and conscientious study of the best avail- 
able examples of art, he has earned for himself a 
creditable position in the ranks of American artists. 

He has a delicate color-sense, is a fair draftsman, 
and besides his own veracious observation of nature, 
possesses in a marked degree the power of assimilating 
the best in both foreign and native art. 

The painting, an engraving of which appears on 
page 46, was exhibited in the rooms of the Society of 
American Artists in the spring of 1893. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
LUVBYRD GOES A-COURTING. 


WITH PICTURES BY C. D,. 


GIBSON. 





‘MISS PATTERSON WAS NOT GIVEN TO EMOTIONAL EXTREMES.” 


HEY made it up in this wise. They were both fel- 
low-guests at the Dreshers’ theater-party, which 

was preceded by a grand spread at Tom’s mother’s on 
California street. Miss Patterson, looking as handsome 
as Juno, sat on the right of her host. There are women 
who have the knack of getting on the right side of every- 
thing, even a discarded lover. She was eating her din- 
ner with the serene calmness which comes to a woman 
only after her second season. She knows the world’s 

Vou. XLVIT.— 20. 


pace by that time,— the lay of the track,— and rides 
with a steady eye and light hand. 

The dinner had hummed along through three courses 
when Luvbyrd, looking over the rim of his glass, sud- 
denly caught sight of Fitzhugh Patterson’s handsome 


flushed face some distance down the table. He was 
speaking with a languid and rather thick tongue, avoid- 
ing all exact sounds, and evincing a curious affinity for 
the letter “z.’’ Luvbyrd could hear that he was ram- 
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bling and repeating his stories with a frequency em- 
barrassing to the girl on each side of him. Fitzhugh 
had made a horrible miscalculation, as other men have 
done since old Noah forgot himself. Beyond a feeling of 
surprised disgust felt by the fellows who carry stronger 
heads, men soon forgive and forget these weaknesses 
in one another. But Fitzhugh Patterson was to-night 
under other obligations than those owed to his own 
self-respect: he had a sister present to feel shamed 
and stung by his loss of dignity. Miss Patterson sat 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


There was no loitering over the dessert, for the hour 
was late and the play had already begun. The men left 
the table with the ladies, Miss Patterson with Dresher, 
slightly pale, but holding her head and full chest 
proudly high. Entering the adjoining library, she 
heard Luvbyrd say: “ Fitz, old man, I want to get some 
points from you about your yacht Phyllis. She goes 
into the race Saturday, does n’t she?” She further saw 
him throw an arm about his “ old man ” to steady him, 
and march him out of the room. Miss Patterson was 


“THAT ’S ALL RIGHT.” 


erect, with her superb shoulders well squared, and her 
fine level brows bent upon her brother. Although she 
was beyond ear-shot of his prattle, Luvbyrd saw that she 
realized the situation, and he dreaded the first general 
pause which would make the fact plain to all the oth- 
ers. With the alertness which comes as often from a 
good heart as from ready wit, he plunged madly into 
talk. Luvbyrd the reserved, the conventional, crush- 
ing his shirt-front against the edge of his plate in his 
eager leaning forward to harangue the entire table was 
a picture to make Tom Dresher lay down his knife and 
fork in astonishment. 

“ My dear fellow,’ Tom afterward said to the im- 
promptu orator, “from the terrapin to the black coffee 
the dinner was ablaze with your rhetoric. Harvard’s 
faculty would have forgiven all your past idleness in 
the exuberant pride caused by your eloquence.” 


not given to emotional extremes, but just at that mo- 
ment she could have raised that splendid voice of hers 
in a devout “ Nunc Dimittis.”” The play was half over 
when Luvbyrd appeared in the box at the California, 
the little blond lock on his forehead tightly curled by 
the moisture from his brow. He was received by a 
feminine outcry, and inquiries were made on the non- 


appearance of his companion. “Oh, he ’Il be here 
presently,” and Luvbyrd, for the first time since his 
affair with Mrs. Marsden, sat down beside Miss Pat- 
terson. The play over, she was the last to leave the 
box —detaining him to search for her missing hand- 
kerchief. The little velvet curtain swung between them 
and the rest of the party. She turned abruptly: “ Mr. 
Luvbyrd, you have helped me through the most terri- 
ble ordeal of my life. Will you let me be your friend?” 
There were actually tears in her strong, beautiful eyes, 
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and held out toward him were her firm, white hands 
in their tan-colored sheathing. The young man was 
touched to the quick, but all he could say in his em- 
barrassment was: “ That ’s all right. Pray don’t men- 
tion it.” And he could have kicked himself then and 
there for seeming such a fool. 

Luvbyrd was in love. There was nota fellow at the 
club but saw something was amiss. There was a rest- 
lessness about him quite foreign to his usual tranquil 
demeanor. But only Tom Dresher knew that he was 
contemplating matrimony, and was trying to muster 
up courage to put his heart and fortune at the dis- 
posal of Miss Patterson. 

Tom had sat up nights with him, had patiently listened 
tohis rhapsodies, and felt none the less respect and sym- 
pathy for hisaffection if he did get tangled up sometimes 
in his adjectives and described the queen of his heart 
in the same terms he would have used for a thorough- 
bred or a clipper-built yacht. Tom knew his feelings 
were not as limited as his supply of words. With that 
sense of personal unworthiness which every man feels 
who honestly loves a woman, Luvbyrd hung back. 

“If you are afraid to speak, why don’t you write her 
a poem?” suggested Dresher. “ You used to be able 
to grind out quantities of that sort of stuff at college.” 

“ Well, you see, I don’tlike to risk everything on one 
throw,” was the dejected response. “ If it didn’t hap- 
pen to suit her, she would probably call me a donkey, 
and turn her back on me forever — girls are socurious.” 
Luvbyrd certainly did not speak from any lack of ex- 
perience with the sex. “Suppose I buy some new clothes 
and follow her down to Monterey? She likes clothes.” 

His friend looked at him with solicitude in his keen, 
gray eyes, and a feeling of resentment in his heart to- 
ward the woman who could change an honest, manly 
fellow like Luvbyrd into a driveling fool. “ Do, by all 
means. What fashion do you propose to adopt? A 
Greek tunic with a chiton embroidered about with a 
razzle-dazzle pattern in red would show you up to great 
advantage, and at the same time be a subtle compli- 
ment to her own artistic tastes. I would also suggest 
a hair shirt as an appropriate garment in case of rejec- 
tion.” 

Luvbyrd went to Monterey, taking his drag, a big 
groom, and a very faint heart along with him, “My 
boy, all you need is an opportunity,” he said, address- 
ing himself in a bracing, manly voice before leaving his 
room that evening. During the next hour he had pro- 
posed a dozen different opportunities for Miss Patter- 
son’s approval. 

No; she would ot enjoy a picnic. She could n’t 
see the fun in going out to sit in the dirt just to eat, and 
there was no pleasure in horseback riding, the horses 
were so poor; and as for taking the seventeen-mile 
drive, she had already taken it three thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times, and she guessed that 
would suffice for the rest of her days. 

“ But, Miss Patterson, I have got something very im- 
portant to say to you,” he exclaimed, at the end of his 
resources. 

“ Say it now, and right here. You can find no better 
place.” With smiling lips and sparkling eyes she 
looked around the glass-inclosed veranda where they 
sat alone. 

“ Miss Pinky — that is to say, Miss Patterson, you 
may perhaps have observed — er— er —” 
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He sat holding his hatawkwardly between his knees, 
while she watched him with affectionate eyes. Her 
sense of humor got the better of her breeding. She 
burst into a merry peal. “Oh, you dear, stupid, fum- 
bling fellow ! ” 

He caught the encouragement inher tone. “Can you 
love such an ass?” he asked with a lover’s eagerness. 

“On the whole, I think I am willing to try.””. And 
Miss Patterson inserted a caressing finger-tip into each 
of his two dimples. 

“That ’s all right,” said Luvbyrd, catching her in 
his arms with delirious delight. “It’s of no conse —” 
But he checked himself, for it was of the greAtest con- 
sequence. 

Janus. 


Baby Dorothy. 


You look so wise, 
I think that you 
Know some strange things beyond our view. 
Your steadfast eyes, 
So calm and clear, 
Have neither doubt, distrust, nor fear. 
You have an air 
Profoundly sure 
That all sweet mercies will endure; 
That bright and fair 
All things must be 
For little baby Dorothy. 


So crystal clear 
Your lambent eyes, 
I think that good and pure and wise 
Things must appear 
Beholden through 
Such limpid, shining spheres of blue. 
And hence the world 
To your calm gaze 
Is beautiful with golden days ; 
And all impearled 
With purity 
Is life to baby Dorothy. 


But stay, a tear, 
A trembling lip — 
What frightful storm has wrecked your ship ? 
What ghostly fear 
Or vast distress 
Has clouded o’er your comeliness ? 
Away, great beast 
Or specter grim! 
Give place to wingéd seraphim 
And fairy feast! 
A shame on thee 
To frighten baby Dorothy ! 


A dimpled cheek, 
A laughing eye, 
The dreadful grief has hurtled by ; 
But far to seek 
Is that sage air 
Of saintly wisdom, calm and fair. 
A sage or saint 
It seems you ’re not, 
But just a dainty human tot — 
A precious, quaint, 
Sweet prodigy : 
Dear, darling baby Dorothy ! 


David L. Proudfit. 





WITH PICTURES BY WILL H. DRAKE, 


AIVE little gossoons, an’ which is th’ best — 
Sure, what is that racket I hear ? 
Five little gossoons—by th’ hole in me vest, 
They ’re up to some mischief I fear! 
Ach black curly head is tucked into bed — 
That ’s Tim’s voice; he ’s raisin’ a row. 
He ’s th’ worst o’ th’ lot—“ Now kape still there! 
Go t’ slape, all five 0’ ye, now!” 
“Yis, yis,” says all four, 
Wid a snicker an’ snore, 
Save Tim, he shpakes niver at all ; 
Och, Tim is th’ rogue, but he bates all th’ rest; 
He ’s the finest gossoon o’ them all. 





im. little gossoons — faix, Tim is aslape, 


’T wa’ n’t him, sure as I am alive; 
I bethinks me ’t was Dick,—oh, he ’s a black shape,— 
Vis, Dick is the worst o’ th’ five; 
“Go t’ slape, ’ach one o’ ye, there!” 
“YVis, yis,”’ says all four, 
Wid a snicker an’ snore, 
Save Dick, he shpakes niver at all ; 
Och, Dick is th’ rogue, but he bates all th’ rest ; 
He’s the finest gossoon o’ them all. 


fe ive little gossoons— sure Dick, he is still, 
Th’ poor little lamb ’s not t’ blame. 
’T is Ned —o’ mischief, oh, he ’s got his fill, 
He ’s the worst o’ the lot t? me shame; 
“Go t’ slape, all five 0’ ye, now!” 
“Vis, yis,” says all four, 
Wid a snicker an’ snore, 
Save Ned, he shpakes niver at all ; 
Och, Ned is the rogue, but he bates all th’ rest ; 
He ’s the finest gossoon o’ them all. 


a. little gossoons—an’ Ned I have wronged, 


He ’s whisht ez a mouse, th’ swate child— 
’T is Con, mischief wid him has always belonged, 
He ’s th’ worst o’ th’ lot, an’ so mild; 
“Go t’ slape, all five 0’ ye, now!” 
“Yis, yis,” says all four, 
Wid a snicker an’ snore, 
Save Con, he shpakes niver at all ; 
Och, Con is th’ rogue, but he bates all th’ rest; 
He ’s th’ finest gossoon o’ them all. 


iz... little gossoons, four little gossoons, 


Three little gossoons, two and one,— 
Ted he is th’ babby,— of all the gossoons, 
If Con is th’ worst, I ’m undone ! 
“Go t’ slape, all five o’ ye, now!” 
“ Vis, yis,” says all four, 
Wid a snicker an’ snore, 
Save Ted, he shpakes niver at all ; 
Whew, that babby ’s th’ rogue, but I love him th’ best; 
An’ he’s th’ finest gossoon o’ them all. 


Jennie E. T. Dowe. 





DRAWN BY HOWARD HELMICK ENGRAVED BY PETER AITKEN. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT; OR, THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 





DRAWN BY FRANK O. SMALL. 


IN THE STUDIO. 


Jones, at easel, to Brown whose picture has been rejected at the academy : 


the millionaire.” 
Brown: ‘I have never discovered it.’ 


“In at least one respect the artist is better off than 


Jones: “Have n’t you? Well, no matter what the season, he is pretty sure to get his canvas back.” 


Observations. 


NEVER to have encountered a constancy equal to 
one’s own is tragic. 


Calculation affects a generous heart like a black 
frost: it kills to the roots. 


Where a man tells alie, a woman tells half the truth. 
Do not choose for judge one incapable of your sin. 


Don’t try to bully the world, because you have got 
hold of a piece of truth. The whole still remains 
greater than a part. 


One cannot quench the thirst of the spirit with but- 
termilk, even in a cut-glass goblet. 


The egoist can make capital even of his crimes; in 
plunging a knife into the heart of a friend he will 
call your attention to his power of penetration. 

No man can hope ever to equal a woman in pure dis- 
ingenuousness. 


It is easy to see clear when one sees only one side. 


When conscience over-sleeps herself, it is remorse 
that awakens. ; 


Dorothea Lummis. 


The Tower in Madison Square. 


THE builder taught the earth-bound clay 
To soar to beauty, light, and power. 
Why builder, why, since Babel’s day, 
Must mortals love a tower ? 


Speak, Giotto’s marble lily! Speak, 
Fair Pisa’s giddy, winding stair ! 
And thou, old, island-vistaed peak, 
In Venice’ pillared square! 


Where Egypt’s balmy relics lie 

Of kings by death increased in pride, 
The obelisk against the sky 

Lifts up its scriptured side. 


O’er barren crag and frozen shore, 
On massy fortress, dark and strong, 
Gray towers, above an iron door, 
Adorn the ancient wrong. 


Mysterious form! In many a land 
Despots and priests thy charm employ. 
Proud is the town where thou dost stand 
A handmaid unto joy. 


Theodore C. Williams. 





IN LIGHTER 


The Point of View. 


For all the books of prose and rhyme 
With love upon their pages, 

The theme remains undimmed by Time, 
Immortal through the ages. 

A pessimistic few may sneer, 
And set it down as stupid; 

An optimistic two, my dear, 
Will still believe in Cupid. 


Now there is your papa,— and yet 
I caught him reading Crawford, 
And so absorbed you could n’t get 
A word for all you offered ! — 
I ’ve heard him many times give vent 
To lively malediction 
Because he scented sentiment 
Somewhere about his fiction. 


And your mama who, after tea, 
Betakes her to the rocker, 
A dozen times has said to me, 
“ How exquisite is Locker! ” 
A dozen other times, above 
A demi-tasse at dinner, 
I ’ve heard her christen rhymes of love— 
“Thin! There is nothing thinner! ” 


Your parents, ah, sweet girl, they both 
Pretend to be satiric: 
You ’1l find all married persons loath 
To praise a poet’s lyric, 
Or any novel that may show 
Love’s wooing and Love’s winning: 
They learned the lesson long ago, 
But we are just beginning! 
A les 


Only an Understanding. 


I ’M not engaged to Polly, she ’s not engaged to me: 

She would tell you, if you asked her, we ’re both of us 
quite free ; 

I ’ve never said I love her, she has never said that she, 

Were I engaged to Polly, would be engaged to me! 


Yet when I think of Polly, and when she thinks of me, 

Sweet hopes come crowding to our hearts, and we for- 
get that we 

Are happy over nothing; for you can plainly see 

I ’m not engaged to Polly, she ’s not engaged to me! 


we GS. 
A Century of Fashion. 


O WHIRLIGIG of time, you fling us 
The garments of a century gone, 
But never from your limbo bring us 
The soul those mantles rested on. 


What care we for some special splendor 
Of silk and velvet, gold and lace ? 
Revive for us those spirits tender 

Who gave the fashions life and grace. 


Bring forth with paduasoy and patten 
The slender form, the courtly air, 

Of her whose name was sung at matin, 
As fairest of the century’s fair. 


Take these ephemeral fashions from us, 
And bring, instead, that maiden bright 
Who safely held in her leal promise 
The honor of esquire and knight. 


VEIN. 


Oh, worthier far than sleeves beguiling, 
On tapering arms, the scroll display 
Of that fair dame who offered, smiling, 
Her warriors for the battle’s fray — 


Then sought a leech of fame in curing 

The wounds by dirk and broadsword made, 
With heart kept brave by love enduring 
Learned how life’s ebbing tide was stayed. 


O high-heeled shoes with insteps golden, 
Fit chalice for a lover’s lip, 

What cavalier of court’sy olden 

With you the minuet will trip ? 


Dear ladies of a century ended, 

In ruff and farthingale incased, 

Your garments quaint and well-commended 
Another century hath embraced. 


Alack for your brief day of passion! 
Fair saints in effigy, adieu! 

To us the fret and fray of fashion ; 
Long centuries of rest to you. 


M. L. Rayne. 


A Sheaf of Farm Superstitions. 


[HOwEVER much we may pride ourselves upon 
our nineteenth-century civilization and enlightenment, 
candor compels us seriously to question whether edu- 
cation has in any marked degree broken down those 
superstitions which have come to us from remote ages, 
and still find firm lodgment in the minds of men, 
jostling the book-logic which is among their most inti- 
mate associates in the intellects they inhabit. Some- 
what extensive investigation convinces me that very few 
men are wholly superstition-free, while thousands find 
omens peering through every cosmic crevice, and pip- 
ing a portent with each audible manifestation of nature. 
In these rhymes I have treated only a few of the sim- 
pler ones selected from the almost innumerable su- 
perstitions and signs current among Western farmer 
people. ] 

A SONG OF SIGNS. 
I FOUND a pin beside the way,— 
Signs air so deceivin’,— 
If fortune favors me to-day, 
This one ’s wuth believin’. 


O’er my shoulder glows the moon,— 
Signs air so deceivin’,— al 

If I feed from P rosper’s spoon, 
This one ’s wuth believin’. 


My love found a clover leaf,— 
Signs air so deceivin’,— 

If she never comes to grief, 
This one ’s wuth believin’. 


A horseshoe ’s nailed above my door,— 
Signs air so deceivin’,— 

If luck follows evermore, 
This one ’s wuth believin’. 


With Kate I met three lambs at play,— 
Signs air so deceivin’,— 

And we were married yesterday, 
This one ’s wuth believin’. 


Doane Robinson. 
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